


























YOUR MOVIES 





o-Stars 


{YOR enlargements that will be enthusiastically appreciated 
for their well-rounded quality—here are the two papers you 

should pick from: 

Agfa Cykora: it has a full-scale range of tones and permits wide 

control in development. ‘Cykora is an excellent material for a wide 


variety of subjects, imparting to them great warmth and realism. 


Asta Brovira: a faster paper of colder tone that provides deep 
rich blacks and brilliant, sparkling highlights. Its unusual latitude 
in exposure and development make it an ideal paper to work with. 
Get these two fine projection papers today. In a variety of grades 


ind surfaces. Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 100 Years 
of American Photography. 


Agta 


BROVIRA AND CYKORA PAPERS 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


Agfa 
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Scientists in their laboratories . . . technicians. . . 
laborers . . . the camera sees them all. Upon a sheet 
of film it catches the glint of determination that is 
the strength of America. 

And when the reporting camera sees the scientist 
laboring long in his laboratory . . . all America sees, 
and turns back to its busy machines and its fertile 
fields, confident that the tireless research that has 


helped make America strong, still goes forward. 
Specialized photographic products help industry 
to forge the tools of defense. Through good photo- 
graphs, West knows East. . . laborer meets scientist 
... farmer sees the mounting products of the industry 
he feeds. Photographs hold a mirror to America . 
a magic mirror that helps to knit even more closely 
together the efforts of a united people. 





RESEARCH MAINTAINS THE QUALITY OF 
DEFENDER CUT FILM . 
Continuing research and laboratory tests maintain the 
qualities that have helped make Defender Cut Film a 
stondard for uniformity. Portrait, commercial, amateur 
and news photographers alike depend upon Defender 
Cut Film to get the picture they want. Ask for it at your 
Defender dealer's .. . in fhe blue and yellow package. 
DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cover by Truman D. Vencill. See Page 80. 
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From now on, you should work only with 


GEARIVIASTER 22" 


For all Cameras—Still or Movie! 


Operating entirely through precision gears, the GEARMASTER 
has two controls, one for tilting, the other for panning. And, 
because of the exclusive mechanism, movie makers may tilt 
and pan at the same time, while ‘still’ cameras may be more 
quickly positioned. There are no jerky pans with GEARMASTER 
. .. you may make a complete circular panorama by simply 
turning the panning handle. Equipped with spirit-level counter- 
sunk in base, the GEARMASTER has been designed to end 
tripod deficiencies and permit easier and quicker manipula- 
tion when setting up for picture. Heavily chrome plated, 
carefully engineered and constructed. Made to fit 
all tripods with head base up to 3'2” in diameter. 
Unconditionally guaranteed against defects in work- 
manship and materials for 5 years. $17.50. 
Price includes excise tax. 


Eas 





i 





















1. Gearmaster is king of tripod heads 

2. No handles to get in your way 

3. Steady movie panoramas 

4. Every tripod adjustment easily and quickly 
made. 
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These American 
Bolex Productsare 






labl Western Representative: Frank 
évailable at your A. Emmet Co., 2707 W. Pico 
dealer, or they St., Los Angeles, California. 


ie"!  Pymeucan Bolex Company, Pre. rs5tasr44 St., New York, N.Y. 


















Leica Motors for sequence shots. 
Reg. $72.00 .... ee eheteath ati id Special $39.50 
Watson 35 mm. cameras, F2.9 Steinheil lens, Com- 

pur shutter, Body Release. 
Reg. $46.50 PE Ps 
Super Sport Dolly, % 120 or 2%4x2%, F2.9 Trioplan, 
Compur shuttey, Reg. $46.50...... Special $36.50 
Super Dollina, 35 mm. Xenar F2.8 lens, Coupled 
range finder, Compur Rapid........Special $74.50 











ENLARGER SPECIALS 





Praxidos 4x4 enlarger for 35 mm 1 
% V.P Negatives 
4x4 cm 
Condenser illuminatfén—Focusing Lamp House, F4.5 
len Reg. $32.50.... : Special $14.95 
Praxidos 6x6 cm. enlarger for 2%x2%4 negative or smaller 
Condenser illumination—Focusing Lamp House, F4.5 
lens. Reg. $42.50. cccceccsccecceccess+ Special $24.50 
* * * * 

Special 
Viceroy 4x5 Printer. Reg. $7.65..........- $ 5.22 
Albert 4x5 Printer. Reg. $12.65... mi ° 8.63 
Albert 5x7 Printer. Reg. $21.45 14.95 
Viceroy 11x14 enlarging easel ( 4.95 
Trojan 11x14 enlarging easel. Re 6.65 
Albert Automatic 11x14 enlargi a Reg. $13.7 9.75 
Pennex 11x14 Master Easel. Reg. 4.95 
Weaco Rotary Drvyer.. -- $1.95 
Photrix Print Washer for 8x10 prints 3.29 
Vuescope Slide Viewer.... Sale pris wee ©6498 
Miniature Pocket Slide Viewer. wae 1.31 
Luxor Photo Timer. 3.19 

Carryall Gadget Bag, "Fine Ww aterpré of Duck Can 
TRS. MOS. GETO.ccccccccccces ccoe SAF 

USED ENLARGER SPECIALS 
Salen Volos, Tales WME, «oo cocccecccsccdess $ 3.45 
Federal 121, F6.3 Lens, 24 x3%.......ccvcccccccves 13.95 
Federal 230, F4.5, 24%x3% 25.50 
Elwood AM . ’ . 24.95 
Praxidos 6x6, F4.5, 24%4x2% ‘ 17.50 
Super Multifax, F4.5, 2%4x3% ; .. 39.50 
Zeiss 9x12 Auto Focus, 9x12 , F4.5 Tessar... 42.50 
Simmon Omega Cll, 24x3\%... cocce GUeee 
USED CAMERA SPECIALS 

ee re is 6a nedetercunensaoe> ns $ 8.95 
Argoflash with Flash gun , 10.95 
Argus C2, F3.5 len acces’ ae 
Univex Mercury, F3.5 len ; 14.95 
Perfex 44, F3.5 lens ; -- 24.80 
Perfex 44, F2.8 len . 29.50 
Midget Marvel, F2.9 lens, Compur. ; seccoe ae 
Robot I, F2.8 Tessar coetcce Ge 
Welti, F2.9 Compur Rapid coe 6084-80 
Super Baldina, F2.9 Meyer, Coupled range finder.. 42.50 
Leica F, F2 Summar lens, black, E. BR. Case.. . $19.50 
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Leica G, F2 Summar lens, E. R. Case.......-- 
Ivica IIIB, F2 Summar lens, E. R. Case....... 
Leica 90 mm. Elmar F4 lens..............+++.- 
Leica Thambar 90 mm, r2.2 le * aha eee de . 
Leica Hektor F1.9, 73 MM. coccccseccccccccce 
Contax II, F2, E. BR. Case....... 7 
Contax Il, F1.5 Case 

Contax Ill, F2 Case 

Contax Ill, F1.5 Case... 

Contax 135 mm. ) nnar F4, black... 





Contax 85 mm. Sonnar F2, black... 
Foth Derby % V.P. F3 
Wirgin % V.I. F2.9, 
Kodak Vollenda % V.1 
Zeiss Ikonta B, 244x: 
Super Sport Dolly, 2%, 9, Compur.. 
Kodak Duo Six-20, chrome, F3.5 lens... 
Super Pilot reflex c amera, F4.5 5 lens.... 
DEG: 20, WE MB cccic0eceecee aban 
Rolleicord, F4.5 lens, E. R. Case, latest model. 
Voigtlander Brilliant, F4.5 Skopar lens.. R 








I EEE Ss Six hace cceatulde- wanacaaes 
Rolleicord, F3.! B. BR. Case..... 
Exakta B, F2.8 Tessar....... 


National Graflex, Series II, F3.5 lens..... 
Korelle Reflex I, F3.5 lens.... : 
Korelle Reflex II, F2.8 Tessar........... 
Primarflex, F2.8 13.5 cm. Zeiss  Biotar. 
Zeiss Super Ikonta A Special, F3.5 Tessar.... 
Zeiss Super [konta B, latest model, F2.8 Tessar 
Plaubel IIs, F2.9 Anticomar, complete with 
supplementary lenses, Filter, Case, etc...... 


» 2 re rere 
Erneman V.P., F1.8 Ernostar lens............ 
Recomar 18, 6x9 cm. F4.5 lens........... 


Ihagee Duplex, 6x9 em, F4.5 lens.......... 
Ihagee Duplex, 6x9 cm. F4.5 Tessar..... 
Kodak Recomar, 9x12 cm, F4.5 lens........... 
Voigtlander Avus, 9x12 cm. F4.5 Skopar lens, 
Kalart couy led range finder........... alee 
Welta, 9x12 cm. F3.5 Schnei i’ Pay * pateens 
Zeiss Erneman Reflex 24x3%, > Tessar... 
Mentor 9x12 R. B. Reflex, 16.5 rie Tessar.... 
R.B. Graflex, Series B, 34x4%, F4.5 lens..... 


R.B. Graflex, Series B, 4x5, F4.5 lems......... 
R.B. Auto Graflex, 33%4x4%, Fr ccccccccccccece 
5x7 Graflex Series B, 84” 

F4.5 Ross lens......... .$ 99.50 
3%x4% Speed — ec, F4.5 

Tessar, Kalart range "finder, 

Abbey Flash gun....... 110.00 


4x5 Anniversar¢ P eee Grap hic, 
Ektar F4.7 lens, Hugo 
Meyer range finder, Hei- 
land Sol flash gun (All 


ONO rare . 145.00 
4x5 Korona View, latest mod- 

OD sacantenkercenabeadece 27.50 
4x5 Crown View with Case, 

een a 44.50 





Special From 
Our Color 
Department 


214x3\% Devin One 
Shot Color Camera 
Used Hugo Meyer 
Aristostigmat F4.5, 
complete with 12 
holders. 
Reg. $448 
Speciz al $249.50 
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Walter Engel, still in his early thirties, i is one 
of America’s foremost camera “artists.” He 
has been Staff Photographer for Life and Time 
and contributing Staff Photographer for Satur- 
day Evening Post, American Magazine, Made- 
moiselle, Look, Associated Press Feature Serv- 
ice. He is also leading creative photographer 
for many Advertising Agencies and National 
Advertisers. 


* * * * 





Window Sample 8 mm. Bolex 




















69.50 nly one of a kine 
89.50 New Condition Sigs. 50 less lens 
169.50 
189.50 USED CINE EQUIPMENT 
- 499-38 Kodak Model 20, 8 mm. F3.5 lens.............. $21.95 
* “39°55 Kodak Model 25, 8 mm. F2.7 lens.... oe 27.50 
9.50 Kodak Model 60, 8 mm, F1.9 lens...... .--- 49.50 
or Sell & Howell Sportster, 8 mm. F2.5 lens....... 52.50 
13.95 Kodak Model B, 16 mm. F3.5 lens............. 17.50 
17.95 Kodak Model B, 16 mm, F1.9 lens............. 39.50 
21.50 Kodak Model E, 16 mm. F3.5 lens............. 29.50 
27.50 kodak Model K, 16 mm. FI.9 lens.--.-.------- 57.90 
26.50 Agfa Ansco, 16 mm. F1.5 lens........... cocce Ste 
42.50 Simplex Magazine, 16 mam. Ee ve 19.95 
Simplex Magazine, 16 mm. F1.9 lens........... 47.50 
44.50 Sell & Howell 70A, 16 mm. F3.5 lens.......... 29.50 
59.50 tell & Howell 70A, F1.8 Cooke.......... é 57.50 
19.95 Ensign, 16 mm. F2.6 lems.........eeeeeeeess .. 32.50 
89.50 Window Sample {6 mm. Bolex 
Only one of a kind 
94.50 New Condition $189.50 less lens 
87.50 Rolex, 16 mm. F1.4 Zeiss Biotar..............$219.50 
189.50 Cine Kodak Special 
79.50 With Reflex Finder, F1.9 lens 
59.50 Like New $365. 00 











44.50 PENN SCOOPS AGAIN! 


Carbro Color Fans! Eastman Kodak’s New 


59.50 SODAL SROMIDE! Special for Carbro. 
49.50 Sizes: 9” x11”— _ 85e doz, 
37.50 12” x15’ —$1.45 doz. 
34:50 > 2 + -* 


62.50 Penn offers Highest Cash Prices for Your Used Cam- 
-00 Dept. B. 


eras and Equipment. Write to 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 


Pp a helUh-l ae) - eG) -1 0 2-1- 


CAMERA - EXCHANGE inc. 
126 West 32nd St.. 


N.Y. C. « LA-4-8715 
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HAWAII! The most treach- fiant shells! The beginning of 
erous blow ever struck... the most tremendous struggle 
recorded on film forevery pro- of our day! A mighty nation 
jector owner to possess! Apage aroused to wrath! The film 
of history written in bursting every projector owner must 

bombs and the an- have! Don’t wait! Get Castle 

swering roar of de- Films’ “JAPS BOMB U.S.A.” 


AT YOUR PHOTO DEALER’S OR SEND HANDY ORDER FORM TO 
YOUR PHOTO DEALER TODAY! NOW! 


All Castie 16 mm. 
films are processed 
by VAP-0-RATE. , 

All 8 mm. Please send Castle Films 


Castle films are oe ae “JAPS BOMB U.S. A.” in the pa $] 75 
ee e 


also treated. size and edition checked. - 
let 
100 Feet DDO 
OO 


CASTLE FI ti LMS Tae... 


360 Feet 8.7 5 
ly 7 . 5 @) 


bee ewe wme wee em eee eee eee eee dS 


1 
RCA Building Field Buliding Russ Building ; 
New York Chicago 
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Our stocks are second to none in size and variety. Our prices are low—and the 
expert Willoughby Service is a “plus” that costs you nothing extra. A sale is 
never completed here until we know you are COMPLETELY SATISFIED. 





Shs 


pypithltiLlipes. 





Modern, 


THE WILLO 
Streamline, 
Unbreakable ALL-PURPOSE 


LUCITE TRIPOD 
FRAMES — 


Outstanding Features! 


~ 
~) < 
a , 
é , 


For 214 x 3%, 314 x 414 and 5 x 7 Pictures 1—New patented legs twist to shorten or lengthen. 
It's the perfect setting for a picture of your boy in the Army or 


2—Needle tips reversible to rubber tips for in- 
Navy or his sweetheart or for any favorite print. Lucite frames door use. 
have the crystal clarity of glass, molded in modern design— 


but they are UNBREAKABLE. Can be hung on the wall or placed 
on the table 


3—Sliding center tube for quick height adjustments. 


e Excellent design followed out by a perfect 


choice of materials in its manufacture to give 
long-term use. 











Legs are easily spread or closed. 


e Top is easily removable. 
LYONS CASE a is finished smartly in $16°° 
FOR 4x5 SPEED GRAPHIC 








Here's a smart innovation in carrying cases for owners of 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
Cameras. It is cleverly designed to accommodate the camera with numerous 


accessories, and has a special compartment in the top of the case for pleniy of 
flash bulbs. 


Lower section accommodates camera with twelve holders, complete flash outfit 


and extension flash unit. Case can be carried by means of durable shoulder 
strap with bulb compartment open for ready accessibility. 


Constructed of strong ply-wood, attractively covered with black leatherette. 


Nickel finished hardware. Case measures 17 


x 8% «x 13% inches. es $1950 


Ibs. 12 oz 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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LEARN EXPERT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FROM 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHERS 
WHO ARE 


EXPERT TEACHERS 


[raining for success in photography depends not 
mly upon who your instructors are, but also on how 
nuch experience they have had in imparting their 
skilled knowledge to others. That is why these facts 
ibout the New York Institute’s faculty are impor- 
tant to you! 


“Success Facts’’ About N.Y. |. Instructors 


Each is an EXPERIENCED photographer—a specialist in 
one or more phases of photography. 


Each is a CAPABLE instructor—who possesses the rare gift 
of being able to impart his own knowledge, skill and expe- 
rience to others. Remember, those who can DO are many; 
but those who can TEACH are few! 


Each is a FULL-TIME instructor—always on the job to give 
you PERSONAL instruction by the time-tested “Learn by 
Doing”’ method. 


“Success Facts’ About N.Y. |. Graduates 


The best evidence of a school’s value, in methods or in teachers, lies in 
the success of its students. It is important to your future in photography 
to know that many of today’s leading photographers are graduates of 
New York Institute. 
For example, New York Institute students were with the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition and the Beebe Bathysphere. An N.Y.I. graduate won the 
coveted Academy Award for Motion Picture Photography; another is one 
of Universal Picture’s crack cinematographers. A brilliant chief photo- 
editor of Newsweek Magazine, also learned his profession from N.Y.I.’s 
famed teachers, while N.Y.I.-trained men and women are among the 
intry’s leading news photographers. A woman to whom the Saturday 
Evening Post devoted a whole article, illustrating it with her color-photos, 
learned her art at N.Y.I. while another, famed from coast to coast, 
idmits that she knew nothing about photography when she first came to 
the Institute. America’s foremost authority on architectural photography 
frankly attributes his success to the Institute. 
These are but a few of the hundreds of men and women now preemi- 
nent in photography who first got their start through N.Y.I. training. 

















































A.R.p.s “ANCTor 


Director of Instr 






UCtion 









No wonder, then, that it has become a by-word of the profession that CHARLES KORB 

“IN EVERY FIELD AND PHASE OF PHO- ommercial Ph otoge 
TOGRAPHY, YOU WILL FIND NEW YORK AMES Ss. srr. — 
INSTITUTE GRADUATES AMONG THE Photography 







LEADERS.” 


Enroll Now! Come to New York 
or Study at Home 


ou believe that with proper training you can win success 





TENGER 
etouch. 






SIEGFRIE 
Portraiture DF. OFFENBACH 
ERNEST s 
Motion Pict 







TERN 
ure 















»+hotography—then you owe it to yourself to at least find GEO ; Processing 
what theschool, that has done so much for leaders in the Regen WALDHEIM 
i, ean do for you. Write today for valuable illustrated ng—Ni 






ews P 

<let giving full details of the New York Institute courses hotography 
ommercial, News, Advertising, Portrait, Motion Picture 
Color Photography. No cost or obligation—no salesman 

will call on you! N.Y.I. offers both home study and resident 














Se ee ee eee iN NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 St., New York City 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY hentionen: 


Please send me your FREE catalog. It is under- 


Dept. 99 10 West 33 Street New York, N. Y. 





Training Men and Uline far 08 Me Seenaeniiens 1910 stood that no salesman will call. 

= © Name........0ceceeei - ae ae beaee 
*MAIL THE COUPON TODAY RDS ..cvcccceivon’ . ae eee ae chaees 
H FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK Wis caw elena serrd ae ME 6oe dics svc 
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Let pictorialist Gustav Anderson 





tell you how he used his 


G-E EXPOSURE METER 


on this shot 


A top-flight snow 
photographer, Mr. 
Anderson has prints - 
ee i eS 
. N this scene, in which sky 
and sparkling highlights pre- 
dominate, I simply pointed my 
G-E exposure meter at the scene. 
Usually that gives me what I want; 
and I can depend on G-E accuracy 
even in sub-zero weather. 
“But suppose shadow detail had 
been more important? I could have 
readily determined the exposure 
for it without disturbing snow 
patterns, by taking a reading of the 
light on the palm of my hand, when 
holding it in the shadow of my 
body. By choosing an exposure 
between these two readings, I 
control the degree of emphasis on 
highlights or shadows. In either 
case, my G-E meter is a big help 
in getting good negatives.” 
Get a G-E and get better pictures 
—either stills, movies, or color. 
Save on film, too. You'll like its 
quick, one-hand operation (grand 
on ski trips); sharply directional 
hood that guards against exposure 
errors; extreme sensitivity; and 
sturdiness that can take accidental 
rough handling. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
MS ifs0n ae Fi 3 METERS 


4 "I ortho lm, K-2 
~ 4 filter f IN ONE 


0 aM ste 
Sail 
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4x5 PRESS 


BES CAMERA 


FOR ALL-OUT SPEED AND ACTION 


@ Built to the exact- 
ing standards of press 
photography. Stream- 
lined for speed and 
action. Meets every 
amateur need for pic- 
torial, illustrative, por- 
trait, etc. work. 
Its many new 
features include 
revolving back, full hooded ground glass, drop bed, 
etc. Accommodates all standard press accessories. See 
LESS LENS and 


it at your dealer. 
$5 450 ACCESSORIES 


PRICE 
WATSON 21%x3Y% MINIATURE PRESS 


EACH 
Small edition of the big Press Camera 
with miniature precision and economy. $4,950 
















4x5 INCH 
$6550 


i 5x7 INCH 
iS A $7450 
; 


f pa 8 39650. 



















CAMERAS 
UNIVERSAL #iar ere 
VIEW AND PORTRAIT CAMERAS 


@ The new Mono-rail camera that combines in one 
instrument the finest features of View, Portrait and 
Commercial Cameras. Unlimited adjustments are pro- 
vided along with such advanced engineering features 
as micrometric friction focusing at nt and rear, 
full hooded ground glass, etc. Ask your dealer, 





| ‘BES 
: COMMERCIAL 
n VIEW 

















“ CAMERAS 
‘p 
es 
yr. 
its sity. 
nd @ The new, improved view camera with double exten- 
ial sion bellows, full focusing hood, large removable lens 
2 board and a newly designed lever type, non-slip track 
tr lock. Front and rear movements include rise, fall, tilt, 
nd swing and lateral shift. Three popular sizes meet every 
tal professional and amateur need. 
ic, 4x5 INCH... $43.50 
5x7 INCH... 54.50 
8x10 INCH... 69.50 
E - ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE GOVERNMENT TAX — 
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ENLARGERS 










@ Bring out the best in every 
negative — make it easy to 
produce “PRIZE WINNING” 
prints. Perfected double con- 
denser light and optical sys- 
tem with light control for 3 
step variation in light inten- 
Enables you to match 
the light to the negative for 
improved contrast and grada- 
tion control ask your dealer, 


PRICED FROM 


39" 


enlargers in de- 
lenses, og ee 






SOLAR ENLARGERS meet every 
Professional and Amateur Enlarg- 
ing need . - from 35mm. to 
5x7 inch negative size. 


COUPON 


Please send me your complete 
catalog. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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(“ OREGON 
WINTER 


Te approach of winter brings this note of caution to the exposure- 
wise ... use a dependable exposure meter to be sure of reproducing 
each scene exactly as you desire ... obtaining the precise balance 
you want between the deep shadows and biilliant highlights. To be 
certain of consistently satisfactory winter shots, however, you also 
must be sure of the exposure meter. It must be extremely flexible in 
operation ... providing you with a simple and convenient method 
or Liusive pend of accurately controlling the film density. Above all, it must provide 
us its re ans & unfailing dependability in light measurement. Your choice, then, 
alae ee at : will be the time-tested MASTER . . . with its exclusive WESTON expo- 
waiting oe : sure dial, plus the reliability of an instrument of WESTON manufac- 
— ture. See the MASTER at your dealer’s today, or, write for literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen 

Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTO ey 





CAMERA an PROJECTOR 


Exciting winter sports—snow balling, skiing, skating, etc. 
—call for motion pictures. And the Revere 8 mm Camera 
makes taking movies both easy and economical. With its 
automatic film-loop sprocket, Eastman-licensed spool and 
spindle, and built-in view finder, the Revere is amazingly 
simple to use. It takes perfect color or black-and-white 
movies, costing only 10c for an average scene (ready to 
show). 


The Revere 8 mm Projector with its large 15-tooth 
sprockets, hinged roller-film-guides, hinged gate assembly, 
and simplified controls is also extremely easy to thread 
and to operate. Its long-life 500-watt optical system and 
fast lens assure maximum brilliance for sharp pictures. 


See precision built Revere ciné equipment at your dealer's. 
Write for latest literature. Revere Camera Company, 
Dept. 2P.P., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago, IIl. 


REVERE “99” TURRET 


To the mechanical features of the ‘'88" have 
been added in this model a turret head for 
three lenses and an extra optical view finder 
for use with telephoto lenses. By rotating the 
head you can change instantly from regular 
14” lens to 1” or 144” telephoto lenses. Com- 
plete with one Wollensak F 2.5 lens, $77.50, 
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Only[l 


—AND THEY COVER 95% 
OF YOUR FLASH NEEDS! 


Chances are overwhelming that any flash picture you 

may wish to take can be more efficiently flashed with 

either of the two Superflash bulbs pictured above. 

Both are powered to amply care for all ordinary and 

most extraordinary flash shots. Both have each and 

every one of the exclusive Wabash features that have SUPERFLASH 
made flash picture-taking with Superflash so easy, 

sure, safe. Listing at only 11c each—whether you buy : 

one or a dozen—both are the lowest-cost bulbs of their 

sizes. Wabash Photolamp Corp., Brooklyn, New York. and SUPERFLOOD 


THE MOST 
FOR YOUR 
MONEY 


ALL-HYDRONALIUM WIRE element SAFETY SPOT—exclusive with INVISIBLE SAFETY JACKETS inside  SPLIT-SECOND SYNCHRONIZATION 
PRICE ! (Patented!) — gives you the Wabash Superflash—gives and outside give extra helps you get the picture 

famous Wabash Superflash you visible ... at-a-glance strength, safety. Lens-clear on the nose” every time 

extra-long peak-light flash. ... safety protection! for perfect color rendition. with Superflash bulbs. 
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LOOK BEHIND THE BETTER PICTURES... 


you'll find it’s the chemicals that 
make them better! 

























Champion Kurtson of 
Rhinegold by Arthur 

S. Mawhinney, F.R.P.S. 

—A. P. S. A. Recently 
Exhibited in ‘‘Champions 
On Parade’’ at The American 
Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 


you can depend on F-R chemicals 


Take a tip from experienced photographers—depend on F-R 
Chemicals for better pictures consistently. But — don’t believe 
it until you've tried them yourself. When you do you'll dis- 
cover they are always uniform, efficient and easy to use, pos- 
sess remarkable keeping qualities, are conveniently packed 
in special F-R graduated bottles, produce fimer results — and 
are priced to “please-your-photographic-purse”. F-R Chem- 











Concentrated liq- 
uid Acid Fixing- 
Hardening solution. 
Ready-to-use in 60 
seconds by merely 
diluting with water. 
In 16 and 32 oz. 
bottles 45c and 75c. 





Concentrated Print 
Developer For all 


Thermolecular Fine papers * Max- 


4 e ee %? : 
icals, like all other F-R Products, carry a “money-back” guar- Grain Developer. imum tonal range 
Pe — a 65° to 85°F. de- © Sparkling’ high- 
antee. You will be satisfied. (P.S. — it won’t be long till you, mag yang Med lights * Stable * 
P F eA to 96 oz. o 
too, are recommending them to others.) scale gradation * ready-to-use devel- 
Excellen! shadow oper. 16 oz. bottle 
detail © Non- F P 
staining. 32 oz, 


bottle $1.85. 


Roseliev 


COMPANY, INC, 


Fink 


CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart 


TION 
ture 
ime 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th Street LOS ANGELES: 1039 So. Olive Street 











E are at war, and this means that 
W we as photographers must adapt 

ourselves to the changed condi- 
tions in more than one way. 

No matter how peaceful our hobby 
may seem, we all must realize that pho- 
tography is a dangerous and highly effec- 
tive weapon. The time has passed when 
we could snap anything we pleased. To- 
day it is our duty to check carefully 
whether the pictures we want to take in- 
clude anything that should not be photo- 
graphed. 

We have said so several times before 
and repeat it now that it is safest to 
deliberately avoid any subject a photo- 
graph of which could be of possible use 
to the enemy. 

We should go even farther and check 
whether there are any negatives and 
prints of this nature in our files. If there 
are, we should either destroy them or 
make sure that no unauthorized person 
gets hold of them. 

From now on it will be the duty not 
only of publications but also of salon 
committees to watch for the military im- 
plications of all pictures submitted to 
them and to withold from public exhibi- 
tion any that seem unduly revealing. 


LL of us know that raw materials 
A must be rationed for civilian use. At 
the same time we would like to keep 
photography going. 

Every camera owner can do 
his bit to save photography by 
conserving materials wherever 
this is possible. Poputar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY has just announced a 
“Save for Victory” Campaign, 
the purpose of which is to stop 
the waste of materials used in 
photography. 

We are asking all photogra- 
phers not to discard empty 
filmspools, cartridges, and film- 
pack containers because these 
can be used over and over 
again if they are kept in good 
condition and if they find their 
way back to the film manufac- 
turers. 

Try to keep these materials 
in good shape, collect them and 
take them to a photo dealer 
who displays the poster shown 
on this page. He will assort 
these materials and forward 
them to the manufacturers. 

You may have heard that the 
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manufacturers are purchasing these used 
materials from dealers and finishers. But 
they. can buy them only in large quanti- 
ties, and the prices they pay vary from 
fractions of a cent to a few cents per 
unit. 

Yes, the dealers will get money for the 
materials you save. But the patriotic 
dealers cooperating in the Poputar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY “Save for Victory” Campaign 
will turn over this money to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


UT there is a lot more that you can 

do besides saving empty filmspools 
and the like. You can conserve materials 
by taking better care of your equipment 
and avoiding waste of film, paper, and 
chemicals. 

Now that equipment is harder to get, 
you should decide to follow those time- 
worn rules for cleaning lenses, cameras, 
and enlargers. You better have your 
shutter checked and cleaned from time to 
time, and if you have any old cameras 
around the house that you have stopped 
using because of a minor defect, have 
them repaired as long as you can get at- 
tention from the few skilled mechanics 
still available for this type of service. 

If you own more cameras than you 
need, now is the time to sell them. You 
will get good prices, and at the same time 
you will help to keep in circulation equip- 






STOP WAST: 


— 


ont DISCARD EMPTY FILMSPOOLS, 
CARTRIDGES, AND CONTAINERS 
THEY CAN BE USED AGAIN / 


Save for Veibry,/ 


CAM PAT GN 


SP ons ORE DB 8 Y 
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hotography 
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Here 


Watch for this poster in your photo dealer's window. 
your empty spools, cartridges, and filmpack containers to share 
in the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY "Save for Victory" Campaign. 


ment needed by other photographers. 


PEAKING of equipment, in the months 

to come we plan to publish an in- 
creased number of articles on sound, 
practical, home-built equipment. You 
will want to build many a gadget that you 
cannot buy, and under present conditions 
it will be worthwhile to put in the extra 
effort required to make your own. 

Next month we will give you an article 
on building a view camera. Of course, a 
view camera is not exactly a “gadget,” 
but the one we will show you is not 
difficult to build if you are at all handy 
with ordinary tools. 


HE first exciting news photos of ou 
own war have just come in. To us 
who are photographers they are not 
merely records of the events they picture 
They bring up all sorts of questions on 
who took them, how they were made, by; 
what means they reached our papers, and 
what role the new wartime censorship 
played in releasing them to the public. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will give you 
next month the first authoritative story 
on how the war in the Pacific is being 
covered in pictures, how our armed serv- 
ices cooperate with the picture syndicates 
in distributing these pictures, and on 
what principles our new censorship of 
war pictures is based. 


HE 1941 Index to PopuLar 

PHOTOGRAPHY is now ready. 
It runs 12 pages as against 8 
pages for 1940. This will in- 
crease its usefulness consider- 
ably. For details of how to get 
your copy see the announce- 
ment on page 91 of this issue 







VEN though we are at war, 

American inventive gen- 
ius continues to be at work in 
the field of photography. 

In the March issue of Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY you will 
find the first and complete 
story of what is the most revo- 
lutionary new _ photographic 
process in many years. This 
process will change our entire 
outlook on photography. 

Just what it is, we are not at 
liberty to say now. But next 
month you will get the whole 
story.—A.B.H. 
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--.@ fascinating new game 
+++ entertaining and educational 
. +» for children and adults 


pw much do you, your children, and your friends know about 
nerica? About our great National Parks and other scenic 
ynders? About the world and its peoples? About history, 
rent events, sports, and bird life? 


Here’s a delightful new way to measure that knowledge and, 
bre important, to increase it tremendously . . . while having 
tof fun and good fellowship. Play Moviquiz! 


HOW TO PLAY MOVIQUIZ 


to your Filmo dealer and rent or 
chase one or more B&H Movi- 
Films. The Moviquiz kit, in- 
ding rules, question sheets, and 
wers, will be supplied at a cost 
oly 25 cents for each film. 
efore projecting a film, have each 
icipant check what he or she 
ks are the correct answers to the 
z Sheet questions. Then show 
film, and listen for the expres- 


sions of elation (or otherwise ) as the 
film reveals the true answers. After- 
ward, the papers may be graded and, 
if you wish, prizes may be awarded. 
Play Moviquiz once, and you'll 
make it a regular feature of all 
gatherings in your home! You'll be 
amazed at how Moviquiz deepens 
children’s interest in informative 
films ... at how much more they 
learn, this stimulating new way. 


YOU PICK YOUR QUIZ SUBJECTS 


good quiz technique, of course, 
select subjects suitable for the 
level and knowledge of those 
) play the game. So that you may 
ow this good practice, Bell & 
well offers Moviquiz Films in 
t diversity ... offers a group of 
‘, with more to follow, under 





each of these classifications: 


See America First * Our Colorful 

World e North American Birds °¢ 

History and Current Events « Sports 
e Handicrafts and Hobbies 


Stage your first Moviquiz this week 
end. See your Filmo dealer today. 


Get These New Film Catalogs 


Not only the Moviquiz Films, but 
thousands of other fine films for home 
movie programs, are described in 
these three new Filmosound Library 
Catalogs. Free to 16mm. sound pro- 
jector owners; 25c each to others. 
Mark coupon for catalogs wanted. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907 
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What “All-gear Dri 
Filmo 
Projectors 


When we say that Filmo 
Master 8mm. and 16mm. Pro- 
jectors have all-gear drive, we 
mean that a// power trans- 
mission, visible and invisible, 
is done without spring or 
chain belts. B&H construc- 
tion like that pictured here 
frees you from handling oily 
reel-spindle belts, eliminates 
chains which wear, jerk, and 
become noisy, and gives you 
positive, quiet drive, always. 
During manufacture, as- 
sembly, and testing of Filmo 
Projectors, 2800 inspections 
assure meeting B&H stand- 
ards of precision. Filmo 
Master Projector, 16mm., 
$169.60; 8mm., $116.25. 


Why B&H Lamps Give a 
Bigger Money’s Worth 


A projection lamp rating 
of 1000, 750, or 500 watts 
doesn’t guarantee delivery 
of the indicated light to 
your screen. As much as 
1/3 of the light can be lost 
if the lamp Soincee is not 
centered in the projector 
optical system. Filament 
location varies as much as 
3 /16-inch from the ideal! 
That’s a tremendous vari- 
ation, for the filament area 
is only %-inch square. 
B&H lamps are no bet- 
ter than others when we 
get them. But B&H in- 
oy rejects all except 
the best. In the machine 
shown here, each accepted lamp is placed with 
its filament in the ideal location, and clamped 
there. Then the machine brazes the B&H pre- 
focusing ring to the lamp base. Thus each lamp 
is a custom job, “tailored” for your Filmo! 

A lamp so prepared can’t be put into a Filmo 
Projector in any but the one position where all 
its useful light will be available for the screen. 
That’s why Filmo Projectors and B&H lamps 
give you the light you pay for! 


Filmosound ‘Utility’ 


For showing sound films 
at home. Presents 16mm. 
silent films, too—a real, 
all-purpose projector. 
Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration, and for a 
trade-in allowance on 
your silent projector. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send complete details about: ( ) Movi- 
quiz Films; ( ) 8mm. projectors; ( ) 16mm. 
silent projectors; ( ) Filmosounds. 

Send catalogs of 16mm. films: ( ) educational; 


( ) recreational; ( ) religious. I own f fe meg 


Complete Information 














W. H. S., Chicago, Ill. | was very much interested 
in the article entitled ''Cash for Your Color Movies," 
in the November issue. Is this field limited exclu- 
sively to 16 mm films, or can | use my excellent 8 
mm equipment to advantage there? 


ANSWER: As stated in the story, 16 mm 
footage is what the potential markets want 
in this connection. Technical problems en- 
countered in enlarging and duping the orig- 
inals seem to have ruled out 8 mm material 
insofar as commercial markets are con- 
cerned, regardless of how fine the 8 mm 
scenes may be. 


J. B. L., Williamsport, Pa. Where do you get the 
pictures in your monthly Salon Section? Do any of 
them come from ordinary amateurs like myself? 


ANSWER Our Salon Section photographs 
are chosen from several including 
exhibits, photo syndicates, commercial pho- 
tographers, and many “ordinary amateurs” 
like yourself. We're glad to get pic- 
tures from anybody, regardless of his status 
Prints intended for Salon consideration 
should be addressed accordingly. 


sources, 


good 


H. B. C., Cambridge, Mass. 
ro'' used in pyro developers? 


Just what is the ''py- 


ANSWER: ‘Pyro” is simply an abbreviated 
name for a chemical which more officially 
is known as pyrogallol or pyrogallic acid 


J. K. D., Jr., Detroit, Mich. Recently | asked an 
engraver what kind of lens he used on the big cam- 
era in his shop. He said it was a ‘process’ lens, 
but he couldn't explain to me just what that meant. 
Can you? 


ANSWER: A lens is a 
rected anastigmat which has a 
and somewhat better color correction than 
the anastigmats in general use Process 
lenses are used mostly by photoengravers 
who require extremely fine definition in 
making copies. The average photographer 
has little or no need for such sharpness 
(nor can he ifford the price of a 
process lens). 


process highly-cor- 


flatter field 


good 


S. J. B., Maywood, Ill. | have some blueprints I'd 
like to copy with a 35 mm camera, and | want the 
best possible contrast. What would you suggest? 


ANSWER: The 
blueprints for 


best technique in copying 
maximum contrast Is to use 
a process panchromatic film and a deep red 
filter. With a miniature camera, you'd do 
well to load with Panatomic-X or Finopan 
ind use a red filter. This will render the 
blue dark in your prints 


T. G. L., Washington, D. C. Recently | made sev- 
eral enlargements from the same negative. The 
prints all were made on paper from the same box, 
and the same exposure was given each, yet the last 
print didn't have nearly as good quality as the 
first. Why is this? 


ANSWER Probably the developer became 
exhausted to a noticeabl degree by the 
time you'd reached the last print As the 
developer is used it naturally some 
imount of its efficacy with each print put 
through it When you're trying to match 
prints this way, you should start with a lib- 
eral amount of developer in your tray or 
fill the tray with fresh solution after mak- 
ing several prints. 


loses 


. L, P., St. Paul, Minn. Please give me an under- 
standable definition of the term ‘“hyperfocal dis- 
tance.'' How does it differ from depth of field? 


ANSWER ] hyperfocal 


The distance is the 
distance of the 


object which will be 
in focus when the lens is set at infinity and 
stopped down to a given aperture Depth 
of field is the distance between the nearest 
ind farthest poi Which are in focus at a 
Ziven aperture 


closest 


E. G., Chicaao, Can | develop infrared film 
by inspection? 


ANSWER Every 
transmit 
thereby 
should be 
light-tight 
temperature 


safelight we know of will 

amount of infrared light, 

fogging the infrared _ film. It 
developed in total darkness (or a 

daylight tank) by the time and 
method 


some 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

May I suggest that you run a cross- 
word puzzle on photography in your maga- 
zine? I am sure it would serve many pur- 
poses. It would force many amateurs to 
remember uses for different chemicals, their 
reactions, and other important facts. 

A. SCOTT 
Montreal, Que. 

@ The trouble with most photographic cross- 
word puzzles we have seen is that they in- 
clude many non-photographic terms. There 
don’t seem to be enough photographic words 
to make up a series of good puzzles—at 
least, we have never seen one.—EbD. 

Dear Sir: 

This picture was inspired by the state- 
ment recently attributed to Hitler that 
South America is as far away as the moon. 


The Morse code letter “V’ was made by 
the moon when I opened and closed my 
shutter at intervals. Short exposures made 
the dots, and a longer one the dash ae 
Cc. F. DAVIS 
New York, N. Y. 
@® You thought out an interesting stunt for 
this picture and carried it out very well. No 
doubt many readers will enjoy seeing the 
picture and reading how it was taken.—Eb. 
Sir: 
is Iam an Argentine reader of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, and I don’t believe I have 
ever read anything so amazing and com- 
plete as this magazine. I consider photog- 
raphy as one of the best ways of joining 
youths of all countries, especially 
photography a, Congratulations . ; 
HECTOR A. DI MONTE 
Rosario, Argentina 
yvour kind comments on 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY We feel that pho- 
tography can do its part to help the people 
of the Americas to get to know each other 
better An outstanding example of coopera- 
tion between photographers is the Inter- 
American Photographic Salon, which was 
planned to show the best work of amateurs 
in all participating countries.—Ebp. 


Dear 


@® Thank vou for 


Dear Sit 

I see that Thomas Hart Benton ‘doesn’t 
class photography as an art, but is grateful 
for it as a craft,” (page 32, November is- 
sue) This, he says, is because “‘the mind 
takes what the eves see and changes it. So 
should the artist. This he can do with a 
brush but not with a camera.” Undoubted- 


amateur 


ly Mr. Benton made that last statement only 
because he is a far better painter than pho- 
tographer. . . It is quite evident that Mr 
senton is unfamiliar with the use of the 
rising front, swing back, projection distor- 
tion, dodging, burning in, local reduction 
and intensification, and all the rest of the 
tricks which can be used to make the cam- 
era do the artist’s bidding. 
THOMAS WELLES 
Glendale, Calif. 

@ This question of whether photography is 
art probably never will be settled to the sat- 
isfaction of everyone. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that photographs are being 
accepted on the same basis as paintings in 
more and more places.—Eb. 

Dear Sir: 

The caption on page 50 of the January 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is quite mis- 
leading. The statement is made that the en- 
largement is 58,000 times. The degree of 
enlargement usually is expressed in terms 
of diameters, which in this aase is approxi- 
mately 230 diameters. Nevertheless, the 
enlargement is excellent. .. 

PHIL A. FRIEDELL 
Oakland, Calif. 

@ Enlargement is commonly expressed in 
either diameters or areas. In this case, the 
interesting thing was the large area which 
the small image was made to cover. Hence 
we used areas. Diameters are used for con- 
venience in dealing with ordinary magnifica- 
tions in daily work, but areas are just as 
correct.—ED. 

Dear Sir: 

Being a photographer, of a sort, 
quite a kick out of seeing these 


I got 
license 


~~ 
Re en a be 
eee HD 
be WU 


ae 


plates, 
station. 


side by side, in a Prescott service 
JACK J. NORTHROP 
Prescott, Ariz. 

@® There’s no telling what a man with a 
camera will find to take pictures of. We; 
too. enjoyed seeing the names of these two 
well-known Eastman formulas side by side 
on automobile license plates.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Famous feature films should be made 
available in substandard size for outright 
purchase, so they can be preserved like good 
books and enjoyed again. Why doesn’t some 
enterprising company issue two-reel con- 
densed versions of famous features? .. 

ARTHUR FARRER 
New York, N. Z 
@ A number of fine pictures are being sold 
on 8 and 16 mm film. -Ask your photo deal- 
er to let you see his catalogs, and write the 
film companies advertising in this maga- 
zine for their listings.—EbD. 











symbolic overnight. 








Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


STARS AND STRIPES, by WALTER SANDERS 


In these changing times, many pictures become 
This one, which originally 
was only an interesting study, now can be taken 
as a symbol of mothers’ contributions to na- 
tional defense. (For Technical Data see page 80) 























In this war, military photographers are 
in great danger. They go into action 
side by side with the fighting forces. 


Telephoto lenses resembling trench mortars are 
used to get pictures of air battles from cover. 


ROBERT EICHBERG 


Movie cameramen risk their lives every day to 


film the battle scenes you see at your theater. 


Here are some of their thrilling experiences. 


HEN a battle scene flashes across 

the screen of your local theater, 

you may be looking at the work 
of a dead man. Newsreel photographers 
take great risks to give you a true picture 
of just what is happening in the bomb- 
blasted islands of the Pacific, and aboard 
fighting craft on the water and in the air. 
There is no “safe area” from which to 
photograph this war. The battlefront cov- 
ers land and sea as planes bring death in 
their bomb racks. 

This article, written with the aid of ma- 
jor newsreel companies shortly before the 
United States’ entry into the war, tells 
how conflicts are covered. Many of the 
men whose exploits are described here 
are now on the new scene of action, with 
the forces of the United States and her 
Allies. Some of them, like Bonney Pow- 
ell of Fox Movietone, who is a Lieut. 
Commander in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
are on active duty in our defense forces. 

The newsreel companies cannot plan 
far ahead in covering our part of this 
conflict. Nobody knows where the cen- 
ters of military, naval, and air action in- 
stituted by the enemy will be tomorrow. 
Each editor makes his own guesses and 
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plays his own hunches. Cameramen are 
sent out in anticipation of action, but 
their destinations are not revealed. 

Making newsreels of war is dangerous 
business, but not every cameraman is a 
casualty. Many have been injured, and 
all have had plenty of narrow escapes. 
Among those whose experiences will be 
described in this article are Bonney Pow- 
ell, mentioned above, Arthur Menken of 
Paramount, Hu Shih “Newsreel” Wong, 
M-G-M’S famous Chinese cameraman, 
Major Frank Hurley of the Australian 
Army’s photographic force, and a number 
of European cameramen who must re- 
main anonymous because their work has 
been done on purely military assign- 
ments. 

Arthur Menken is a typical newsreel 
cameraman. He had been in the thick of 
almost every war since he started making 
newsreels. He is the chap whose pictures 
of Japanese planes bombing the Panay 
were taken from the deck of that Ameri- 
can warship, with his camera set up be- 
tween two machine guns. Though he 
escaped injury then, he was hit in the 
leg by shell splinters in Shanghai and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Below: Taking pictures in the thick of bombings is all in the day's work 
for Arthur Menken of Paramount, shown at work during a raid in Finland. 








Bonney Powell of Movietone News waded through 
snow for action shots in the Finnish campaign. 
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Left: Native costumes and a giant cactus 
add to the interest of this shot taken in 
the uplands of Chile. A steamship company 
purchased 250 of Joan's Chilean photographs. 


OU don’t need to be a vet- 

, eran lensman to take good 

pictures and sell them. 
Even if you’re only in your early 
teens, there’s a chance for you 
to bring in better than cakes 
and coffee with a camera—or so, 
at least, is the experience of 
Joan Cooper, of Newton, Mass. 
Just turned 15 years of age, 
Joan has sold several hundred 
of her photographs. When she 
tried to enter prints in a promi- 
nent New England salon not so 
long ago, they wouldn’t let her 
in because she was a profes- 
sional. 

Here’s how it all began. Two 
passengers on a_ transatlantic 
liner were watching two other 
passengers during a crossing in 


Left, below: An elderly fish merchant in Finland. The type 
of pictorial work turned out by Joan Cooper in her travels 
is shown in this shot and others reproduced on these pages. 


Below: Joan's eye for scenic beauty is demonstrated in pic- 
tures like this. The subject is a many-spired Finnish church. 











by Whartin . on 


Although she’s a girl, and only in her 


teens, Joan Cooper already has sold big- 


time markets hundreds of her prints. 


1939. “Look at the little girl holding that 
expensive camera,” said one. “Every time 
her father shoots a movie scene, she fools 
around with the still camera just as 
though she knew what it was all about.” 
“You can’t tell me she’s really taking pic- 
tures,” said the other. 

The little girl, of course, was 12-year- 
old Joan, who was accompanying her 
father, Col. Edwin H. Cooper, on a spe-: 
cial mission to Europe. Her appointed 
task was to hold the still camera while 
her dad was taking movies. At least 
those were Col. Cooper’s orders. And be- 
ing an Army man, he expected his orders 
to be obeyed. 

The second night out, Col. Cooper 
transformed his cabin into a darkroom, 
unloaded the still camera, and developed 
the first batch of film. As he put the 
negatives into the wash water, he noticed 


several shots he didn’t recall having tak- 
en. Later, just after he’d hung the nega- 
tives up to dry, Joan entered the room. 
Her parent squinted through his glasses at 
her, and inquired sternly: “How did all 
those other pictures get on this roll of 
film? I told you to hold the camera—not 
to use it!” 

“I know, Daddy,” said Joan, “but I de- 
cided I can take pictures. You know, 
I’ve been watching you for a long time.” 

“Never mind that,” barked the colonel, 
in no mood for explanations. “Next time 
you'll do as I say. Now get out, while I 
make enlargements from these negatives.” 

As he made one enlargement after an- 
other from the negatives his daughter 
had shot, Col. Cooper grew more and 
more amazed. Much of the work was 
very good indeed. Joan couldn’t explain 
exactly how she’d arrived at the proper 


Right: Only a very accurate exposure could have produced the 
fine tonal quality evident in this study of a pottery-maker. 
A natural aptitude for composition is indicated here, also. 


Below: In gathering her photo-story on Finland, Joan snapped 
these husky women hard at work in a railroad freight yard. 
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Joan Cooper, veteran photographer, views 
some negatives in her basement darkroom. 


exposures, but she’d certainly done it 
somehow. Her only explanation was 
that she’d been watching her father for 
so long she’d simply gotten the hang of 
taking pictures. 

From that time on, Joan Cooper was 
official still photographer for her father, 
while he took movies and gathered lec- 
ture material. Before the trip was over, 
Joan had photographed Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Poland, capturing their pic- 
turesque pre-war beauty on film. 

A friend gave Joan her first camera 
when she was seven years old. Not long 
afterward, she took her first picture at a 
girls’ camp in Maine. It was a twilight 
scene taken across the lake. After seeing 
the print, Joan thought a moon would 
look well in the picture, so she cut out a 
tiny disc and stuck it on the negative. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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by GYORGY KEPES 


School of Design, Chicago, Ill. 


Instead of shooting ‘‘straight’’ pictures, you 


can employ new photographic methods to create 


effects and designs with great forcefulness. 


with sledge-hammer blows—force- 

fully, clearly, and surely—if the 
photographer controls the direction that 
the observer’s eye will take in looking at 
the picture and makes certain that his 
meaning will not be misinterpreted. 

In advertising, interpretative, and artis- 
tic work, a new type of photography is 
becoming increasingly important. It gives 
pictures greater power and effect. We 
are already familiar with such means of 
strengthening photographs as cropping to 
eliminate unnecessary detail, or darken- 
ing and lightening portions of prints to 


Pras Sea can drive points home 
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subdue confusing detail. This new tech- 
nique merely goes on a step farther. 

When we look at a picture, or at any- 
thing else, the eye rejects or misses see- 
ing some elements of the scene before it. 
It emphasizes other portions. The mind 
traces imaginary lines between certain 
components of the scene or picture. It 
may distort or change parts. 

For proof of this, look around you. No- 
tice how differently you observe your 
surroundings from the way they would 
be recorded in a “straight” photograph. 
Undoubtedly you have found things in 
many of your pictures that you didn’t 


This new technique makes use of everything from 
simple photograms (left) to the more complicated 
effects achieved with solarized paper negatives 
(above). Darkroom exercises have been developed 
to help the student get new effects with light. 


with Light 
and Camera 


realize were in the scene at the time you 
tripped the shutter. Sketch a scene from 
memory, and you will get a result en- 
tirely different from a photograph. 

If we study the forces that attract the 
eye most strongly, we can lay out our 
photographs so they register the exact 
impression that we want to create—not 
something dictated by the vagaries of 
subject matter. We can eliminate or 
weaken those vagaries to produce pic- 
tures that are more effective. 

Groundwork for this surer type of visual 
control in photography is being laid in 
our Light and Advertising Workshop at 
the School of Design in Chicago, and 
elsewhere. Experiments are still young. 
Only a few conclusions have been 
reached. However, the route is well 
charted. 

Foremost of our controls which needs 
strengthening is that over light. In de- 
veloping this firmer grip we encounter a 
different type of photography, probably 
one that looks eccentric in its early, un- 





Two prisms and a lens create many different tones in this 
picture (left). A line pattern drawn on the background 
is distorted by the glass for an interesting effect. Light 
from a spotlight is reflected by two concave mirrors to pro- 
duce an unusual design (below). Exercises of this sort are 
used to help the photographer learn to handle light. They 

that are worth while in themselves. 


Gyorgy Kepes is well known in the field 
of illustration for utilizing the photogram as 
a new, effective treatment in advertising 
work. A native of Hungary, he was asso- 
ciated with the original Bauhaus in Ger- 
many. Now in Chicago, he teaches in the 
Light Workshop of the School of Design, 
collaborating with L. Moholy-Nagy, proving 
his points in practice by his outstanding illus- 
trations for prominent national advertisers. 


familiar stages. Nevertheless, it is needed 
as a supplement to our present type of 
photography. 

We can learn to make a more willing 
servant of light much as progressive 
schools familiarize children with objects 
about them by the use of modeling clay. 
The child shapes it into a ball, a pencil, 
a book, later into more intricate things. 
This play, largely without strict adult su- 
pervision, helps the child understand 
form and shape, to experience differences 
in the size, contour, and structure of ob- 
jects. Eventually he attains a better 
understanding of the whole world that 
surrounds him. 

Similarly, the photographer will do 
well to play with light with the same 
freedom from restraint in order to de- 
velop control over it. Light is essential 
in seeing and in taking pictures. It is 
given off by everything that radiates or 
reflects it. The absence of light is just as 
important as its presence. We learn to 
recognize the shape of different objects 


often produce results 


by the shadows that are formed by their 
contours. 

The goal of this play with light is to 
find out the varying light-modeling ca- 
pacities of the objects which surround us. 
Glass, metal, plaster, textiles—each gives 
its own qualities and forms to light which 
strikes it. 

Soon we will discuss some of the forms 
this free play with light may take, and 
some of the photographs which may be 
created through it. But this is only a 
part of the story. 

Most children who play with clay be- 
come trained to a clearer conception of 
the different objects in a familiar world. 
Some develop farther, first learning sim- 
ple rendition of matter to scale with parts 
in close proportion, then developing the 
artist’s elasticity and consciously using it 
to interpret the subject of the model. 

Play with light in this manner causes 
development of the photographer’s work 
from mere accurate lighting, suited to 
“natural” reproduction of the subject, to 


a vital artistic expression. It gives the 
artist a force far more vigorous than our 
present “camera-doodling” could ever 
dream of becoming. 

The pictures obtained during this care- 
free approach may sometimes appeal to 
you for their inherent beauty of pattern, 
balanced contrasts, or masses. These ab- 
stract bits of art are not to be shelved 
solely as intermediate steps between mas- 
tering varying degrees of control over 
photographic equipment, They may 
please you and others sufficiently to be a 
goal in themselves as art that stimulates 
the imagination and even the emotions 
despite its lack of coldly tangible mean- 
ing. 

Imagine molding and shaping light as a 
sculptor does clay! There’s been consid- 
erable discussion about so-called “plas- 
tic light,” but have you ever tried han- 
dling it? It’s interesting, educational, and 
—whether or not you agree fully with 
these modern trends I advocate—a con- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Throwing most of the light on 
the background is easy on 
models. That's one —— 

ina likes to pose 
eo ‘picture shown above 
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comparing the techniques of the 
various professionals who have 
taken pictures of me. It’s fun having 
your photograph taken by some of these 
men. Others make it a very painful ex- 
perience. ; . 
One variety of studio man understands 
his models. He treats them with genuine 
friendliness, thereby securing their 
wholehearted cooperation. The girl pos- 
ing before his camera joins in his enthu- 
siasm for a good picture. And this is 
bound to show in the finished print. 
The other kind is honestly dreaded by 
everybody who has posed for still shots 
to advertise or publicize movies and stage 
productions. This individual usually is 
the overly serious sort of technician who 
treats his model like an automaton. Un- 
der his guidance, she becomes a wooden- 
faced, hard-to-manage creature who just 
can’t seem to produce a pleasant, natu- 
rai expression or pose for him. 
The key to the whole thing is the dif- 
ference in personalities. It’s this differ- 


\ an amateur photographer, I enjoy- 








Photo by Maurice Seymour 
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Seymour's knowled of d 

technique has a him the 
author's favorite for shots 
like this. He works quickly 
doesn't tire the subject out. 


ence which makes one photographer 
kindle you with a cooperative sort of 
team spirit, while another causes you to 
stiffen and not be yourself in his pictures. 

George Hurrell, as anyone who has 
posed for him will testify, is a master at 
making his model enjoy being photo- 
graphed. He doesn’t leave her standing 
under glaring lights while he spends ages 
wrestling with some mechanical detail. 
Or if he does, I never got that impres- 
sion. His first consideration seems to be 
for the model. 

Hurrell finds out the type of music you 
enjoy, and plays records on a good pho- 
nograph as he works with you, This is 
relaxing. It gives the mind something to 
do instead of getting engrossed with the 
photographer’s routine of adjusting aper- 
tures and shutter speeds, lights and re- 
flectors. 

Hurrell selects comfortable furniture 
for you if the photograph is to show you 
in a passive pose. If the shot is to indi- 
cate some sort of action, Hurrell makes it 
real by instructing you to start just be- 
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fore he makes his exposure. Less skill- 
ful workmen are apt to let you become 
set and inanimate in simulating the ac- 
tivity. 

And Hurrell talks with you. It’s not 
the childish babble of a photographer 
who lets words flow out to the model as 
though he were waving a rattle in front 
of an infant. It’s real conversation, tai- 
lored to the person to whom he’s speak- 
ing. It keeps your interest, because it’s 
lively and intelligent. 

Under such conditions a model isn’t so 
terrifically concerned about her appear- 
ance in front of that relentless camera 
lens. Hurrell looks at you as he talks, 
not as a laboratory worker inspects a 
glass slide, but as one human being looks 
at another in the course of a conversa- 
tion. You may happen to assume an ex- 
pression which takes his fancy. “Hold 
that expression, please,” he'll say, very 

(Continued on page 102) 


Harmony between subject and photographer 
is expressed in good pictures like this. 
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Photo by Maurice Seymour 
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This stretch of beach makes an interesting photograph in itself, and contains materials 
for all the pictures on these pages. For variety you can use your own props (right). 


by B. B. KAMINSKI 


Art Center School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Everything has photographic qualities, but 
you must train yourself to recognize them. 


skill in the mechanics of photog- 

raphy, to make a good picture. The 
photographer knows he must master his 
camera and darkroom equipment, but he 
can’t stop there. He should learn to see 
the best picture possibilities of subject 
matter he finds before him, and know 
what sort of result to aim for when he 
puts all his skill to work. 

In this article I would like to describe 
a method of thinking out pictures, and a 
procedure for approaching any setup 
with the camera. I am particularly in- 
terested in the exploration of a creative 
mind in photography. I like to watch 
photographers search for subjects and 
find them, and then express their own 
ideas in making pictures of them. 


[’ takes a little thought, in addition to 
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The creative photographer seldom is 
satisfied with a scene or subject just as he 
finds it. He feels that he must rearrange 
his subject matter before the camera, and 
photograph it in such a way that the final 
picture will represent the subject matter 
as it should appear. To do this, he must 
understand his subject matter thoroughly. 
He must also know how to use his cam- 
era to bring out the best in it. More than 
that, he must know just what qualities of 
his subject matter he wants to bring out. 

Making a good picture is the problem 
at hand. It is very simple to aim the 
camera and click the shutter. All you 
have to do is read your light meter, ad- 
just the right gadgets, push the right but- 
ton, and head for the darkroom. If you 
have mastered the mechanics of develop- 


ing and printing, you will have no diffi- 
culty in producing a print that is a rea- 
sonably good record of what was in front 
of the camera when the shutter was 
tripped. But there is more than that to 
taking good pictures. 

Master your camera first, by all means. 
If your mind always is occupied with the 
mechanics of photography, you miss the 
real fun of taking pictures. Learn to use 
your camera until the adjustments are 
done almost automatically. After its fas- 
cinating gadgets are mastered, you are 
ready to create interesting pictures. 
This, of course, is the aim of all creative 
photography. 

The camera need not be regarded as 
merely an instrument for making a rec- 
ord of the things before it. Photography 





There are pictures in many of the ordinary 
things we pass by. Properly arranged, they 
are material for interesting photographs. 


You can improve your work by learning how 
to emphasize the photographic qualities of 
a setup—iike the texture and sparkle here. 


is really a medium through which we can 

express our ideas, our concepts, our likes, 

and our feelings. We must like some- 

thing very well to produce a creative 

photograph. We must be fascinated by 

its highlights and shadows, its form and 

texture, and its other photographic quali- Study any subject before shooting. A 
ties. If we are not, we are simply fooling wave can be shown to best advantage 
ourselves by taking pictures—we are by catching it at the right instant. 
only interested in the beautiful camera 

and how it works. 

If a musician were interested only in 
his instrument—how it is made and how 
it produces sounds—his music would be- 
come secondary. The real aim of a true 
musician is to play his music, interpret- 
ing it by way of his feelings, or even 
creating his own music. He must give 
something to it, not accept it as it is. In 
the same manner, a creative photographer 
must learn how to add something of him- 
self and his ideas to his pictures. He 
must not just take them, snapping what 
comes before his lens. 

Let us see how to approach a creative 
photograph. We can use a trip to the 
beach as an illustration. I made such a 
trip a short time ago, with a group of 
students in search of picture material. 

When we reached our location, we saw 
at first a strip of water with rocks and 
hills all dipping into it to form a lovely 
landscape, sentimental and charming. 
Our first impulse was to put it all into 
one shot. 

Here is where the photographer must 
sit down and do a bit of thinking. We 
have made up our minds to make crea- 
tive pictures—to add something of our- 
selves to our photographs. Since we 
want to compose a picture from the ma- 
terial in this location, not taking it just 
as we happen to find it, the first thing 
to do is to take a little walk and survey 
the possibilities of the scene. A handy 
aid is a “finder,” made out of cardboard. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Portraits 


by Kay jones 


Director of Still Photograph 


Universal Pictures, Hollywood, Calif. 


An expert tells you how to make 


better portraits, using simple 


methods and inexpensive props. 


OST amateurs who venture into 

portraiture confine their early 

efforts to “straight” shots. After 
developing a fair knowledge of posing 
and lighting, they soon tire of the ordi- 
nary type of portrait. If you have reached 
this stage, try putting some “pep” into 
your pictures like we do here in Holly- 
wood. 

Yes, you can at least approach the re- 
sults attained by the experts who photo- 
graph the movie stars, and you don’t 
need a lot of expensive equipment. It’s 
the taking technique that counts most. 
First of all, keep in mind these two rules: 

1. When taking novelty portraits, shoot 
first, whether the subject looks good or 
bad, and let the proof of the pudding 
come up in the darkroom. You'll be sur- 
prised how often the one you like least 
at the time will be the best of the lot. 

2. For action portraits, particularly 
when shooting under lights indoors, work 
rapidly and make your exposures at slow 
speeds in order to show some movement. 
I shall explain the reasons for these 
“musts” a little later in this story. 

You see many novelty portraits of 
moving picture stars in magazines and 
newspapers these days. When I started 
photographing Mack Sennett’s famous 
bathing beauties in 1922, we took very 
“nosy” pictures, using mirrors, trick 
bathing suits, and other gags to catch the 
reader’s interest. Now we usually keep 
poses more true to life, and show the sub- 
jects in more natural poses—as they 
actually sit, stand, and “do things.” 

Except for strictly gag pictures, such 
as a comedy series of W. C. Fields train- 
ing for a new role, we stick to situations 
and props that any amateur can use 
simply by watching for opportunities. 
For example, we were working on Paul 
Kelley’s ranch at Northridge the other 
morning. While waiting for her call, I 
saw Deanna Durbin leaning languidly 
against the high board fence enclosing 
the corral. Grabbing my 4x5 Graflex, 
I rushed over to snap a few shots. 

Hurriedly, I called for an assistant to 
bring over a small gold reflector. “Don’t 
move,” I said to Deanna. “Now, grasp 
that bridle. Pull it out from the fence.” 

With the late morning sun flooding 
down on her right, I ordered the reflector 
placed on the left to soften the shadows 
under her chin, give some brilliance to 


her hair, and fill in other dark areas. 
After taking one shot across the light, I 
spun around to her right and grabbed 
another looking through the bridle into 
her face (The second picture was 
awarded first prize in the novelty portrait 
class and the grand prize at the recent 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences salon. Ed.) These were simple 
shots. With the gold reflector helping to 
balance the lighting, I gave the Eastman 
Superpan Press cut film an exposure of 
1/350 second at f 11. Why a gold reflec- 
tor? Gold softens the flesh tones, whereas 
silver, which I always use in making 
(Continued on page 92) 


Jones places a perforated metal sheet in front of his background light to produce 
the interesting bubble effect shown in this attractive portrait of Carol Bruce. 


Stunning action portrait of 
Marlene Dietrich, above, 
another of Jones’ prize- 
winning pictures in recent 
Academy salon. Right, to 
show setup, Helen Parrish 
poses for similar picture. 
Small incandescent lights 
are used, and fan provides 
movement of model's hair. 
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A jagged skyline makes this picture (left) a difficult one for cloud 
The author solved this prob- 


printing by ordinary methods. 





lem by using a photographic mask to protect the foreground 
while printing in the sky. 


The result (right) is a smooth job. 


by Robert Desmé, A.R.P.S. 


Double printing is easy, in spite of irregular 
skylines, when you use this new masking methcd. 


picture, but they aren’t always on 
hand when you are ready to trip 
your shutter. Often you will find a good 
picture setting that has everything but 
an interesting sky overhead. If you can’t 
return on a better day, the best thing to 
do is to make the exposure and then put 
the clouds in later on. Here is a new and 
better way to do it. 
You will want to have a good supply 
of cloud negatives on hand, so that you 


: FEW clouds improve any outdoor 




































can select one that will fit in with any 
scene you happen to be working with. 
The ordinary procedure is to print in the 
foreground while dodging the sky area 
with a mask, and then print in the clouds 
while protecting the foreground. How- 
ever, it is quite difficult to print two neg- 
atives in this manner without showing a 
line of separation at the horizon—even 
where the horizon line is a simple one. 
When you have objects projecting up into 
the sky, like sails, trees, buildings, or 


Photo by A. Goodman 
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chimneys, the job becomes still more 
complicated. It can be simplified by the 
use of a mask made photographically. 

Commercial or process plates are good 
for this purpose, or you can use sheet 
film. The plates, however, are easier to 
handle. The procedure is to print your 
foreground on a sheet of paper, and then 
cover it with your transparency. This 
acts as a mask to protect the foreground 
while you print in the clouds. Develop- 
ing and the rest of the process are han- 
dled as usual. 

I have experimented to find methods 
of adding clouds to landscapes, and have 
found that this one makes it possible to 
get good results much more easily and 
quickly than before. Any size negatives 
can be employed, but the masking trans- 
parency must be the size of the final 
print. Here are more detailed instruc- 
tions on the process. 

Having put your landscape negative in 
the enlarger, focus on the easel and make 
the image whatever size you intend to 
have your print. At this stage, you 
should put some pieces of adhesive tape 
on the enlarger and make registering 
marks with a pencil to enable you to 
bring the lamp house back to the very 
same position later on. 

The light is turned off, and a commer- 
cial or process plate is -put on the board 
face down (glass side up). The emulsion 
can be protected from scratches with a 
piece of black paper. A rather short ex- 
posure is given, in order to leave the 
highlights clear. The plate is then turned 
face up and developed in a strong, con- 
trasty developer, for we want all shad- 
ows and middletgnes as black as possible. 
The plate is rinsed, fixed, and washed for 
a short while. 

While still wet, it is examined to see if 
there is any fog or tone in the sky. If 
any is found, strong Farmer’s reducer 
applied locally will remove it. This gives 
no special difficulty, as the reducer at- 
tacks the highlights very quickly but 
leaves shadows practically untouched. 
The plate is then washed and dried. 
(Continued on page 99) 


You can print clouds like these into any 
scene by using this new printing method. 
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for [Two 
by Robert W. Brown 


André Baruch and Bea Wain 
find photography ideal as a 
hobby for husband and wife. 


and Bea Wain that photography is 

a fine hobby for husband and wife 
to enjoy together. In spite of their ac- 
tive professional lives, these top-notch 
radio entertainers find time to snap many 
pictures, develop them in their home 
darkroom, and participate in the activi- 
ties of their neighborhood camera club. 

André is nationally known as a com- 
mentator for Pathé News and announcer 
on such hook-ups as The Hit Parade, 
Helen Menken, and The American Al- 
bum of Familiar Music; Bea’s work is 
singing on the Hit Parade, on theater 
tours, and as a Victor recording artist. 
You might think that darkroom work 
would have to be neglected by people 
as busy as this couple, but both find 
plenty of time for photographic activities. 

André and Bea combine their interest 
in photography with a passion for the 
more active sports of golf, swimming, and 
bowling. Their new apartment features 
a built-in darkroom; they use three 
cameras between them; they do all their 
own darkroom work, and round out busy 
professional lives attending print exhibi- 
tions and participating in camera club 
functions. 

That new darkroom is the pride and 
joy of the Baruch family. It was worked 
in as an integral part of the library, with 
special windows which can be made 
light-tight instantly. It is equipped with 
a 6-foot wood and steel work sink, print 
and negative driers, and an Omega D 
enlarger. The enlarger stands on a 
cabinet which holds papers and chemi- 
cals, and can be revolved for greater 
working convenience. Nearby is a work 
table with retouching desk and chemical 
scales. 

André spends 15 to 20 hours a week in 
the darkroom; Bea somewhat less. But 
that doesn’t mean that she is less com- 
petent. André feels she can out-picture 
him most of the time—and with some 
justification. She has had two one-man 
shows in the past year, one in New York 
and another in Chicago. André has just 
begun to contribute to the national 
Saions, 

This couple owe their introduction to 
photography to André’s work with Pathé 
News. A few years ago, he reports, he 


1 "and can take it from André Baruch 























This montage was a family project. Bea took 
the top picture, André the bottom one. The 
model is "Pie," their patient cocker spaniel. 







































André takes his camera to work for shots 
like this informal one of Jean Hersholft. 


got sick of working with movies and not 
understanding the photographic processes 
behind them. He borrowed some movie 
negatives, and made prints before he 
even owned a camera. From then on it 
was only a step to acquire a camera and 
darkroom equipment. Bea took up pho- 
tography before long, in self defense. 
“She got tired of being left alone,” André 
says. 

Like most photographers, André and 
Bea have their own pet cameras and pet 
subjects. She uses a Rolleiflex; he a 
Speed Graphic and occasionally a 5x7 
view camera. Bea likes to make tabletop 
pictures, where she can mess around with 
pipe-cleaner figures, dolls, and little 

(Continued on page 83) 
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To Your 


PICTURES 


by, 
S. J. RESSETAR 






‘Here are twelve simple tricks 
that will belp you to produce 
the desired three-dimensional 
effects in your photographs. 
= 
The illusion of depth is created here both 


by the framing and diminishing sharpness. 
Photo by Harold M. Lambert 
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Relative size of trees in foreground, middle, and distant 
planes suggests depth, and carries the eye into the p 
Photo by Harold M. 


Parallel lines converge toward a point when they are viewed in per- 


spective. This phenomenon gives everyone the i 


mpression of distance. 


oto by Richard 


W. Hufnagie 
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HE picture maker must create on a 

flat surface the illusion of depth if 

his picture is to portray the scene 
as it actually appears. 

To this end the photographer is fortu- 
nate; with just the click of a shutter he 
can accomplish what it takes the artist 
many weary hours to do with brush or 
crayon. But there’s more to it than just 
pointing the camera and snapping the 
picture. Lighting, camera angle, depth of 
field, and the relationship of objects in 
the field of view are important consider- 
ations. 

Factors which can be employed to add 
depth to your pictures are modeling, tone 
contrast, perspective, oblique angle, at- 
mosphere, diminishing sharpness, fram- 
ing, long shadows, reflections, horizon, 
high and low angles, and scale. Let’s see 
how each one is used to produce the de- 
sired effect. 

MODELING is perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in reproducing form and depth. 
The term is applied to the technique of 
giving an object a sculptural quality, 
through the interplay of lights and shad- 
ows on the surfaces of that object. When 
light falls upon them, various degrees of 
highlights, middle tones, and shadows are 
created. It is the function of highlights to 
stand out, and as the tones grow darker 
they recede more and more into a picture. 
Thus the illusion of depth is obtained. In 
outdoor photography, then, the position of 
the object with respect to the sun is im- 
portant. Indoors the best type of lighting 
is that which will produce modulated 
tones to outline the form and detail of an 
object for depth. The familiar 45° light is 
a safe bet, and produces lighting which is 
characteristic of the early morning or late 
afternoon sun. 

Modeling is due principally to primary 
shadows, that is, shadows which spring 
out of an object itself. A source of unique 
modeling often overlooked is that pro- 
vided by secondary shadows. The latter 
are shadows cast by one object on an- 
other—for example, the long shadow of a 
tree or fence cast upon the ground so as 
to reveal its contours. A graphic illus- 
tration is to cast the shadow of a pencil 
on a ball and note how the latter acquires 
a spherical feeling more pronounced than 
by any arrangement of light alone. 

TONE CONTRASTS make monochrome 
photography possible. A picture in color 
depends upon its color tones to separate 
object from object, or object from back- 
ground, to produce depth. Black-and- 
white photography must fall back on well 
defined and contrasting tones of white, 
gray, and black if it is to convey the same 
feeling. Every one knows that pictures 
taken on a dull day or in the shade are 
rather flat. This flatness increases in pro- 
portion as subject and background ap- 
proach like tone values, with a subse- 
quent decrease in depth. The high-key 
picture, of, let us say, a white cat on a 
white blanket with flat lighting, is a ster- 
ling example of a picture lacking depth. 
The rule, then, is to avoid flat light where 
depth is wanted, and as an additional pre- 
caution choose a light-toned background 
for a dark subject, and vice versa. 

(Continued on page 103) 
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ROPER use of makeup can easily 
Picuiie the beauty and effectiveness 

of your home movie scenes. Of 
course, elaborate makeup isn’t desirable 
for the youngsters, because you want 
them to look as they really are. But with 
adults, makeup will give a flattering, 
professional touch to your work, espe- 
cially in closeups. 

Did you ever stop to think that “Hol- 
lywood glamour” is made of just four 
simple elements? They are lighting, 
makeup, costuming, and backgrounds. 
Assuming that you have learned the pri- 
mary rules of lighting and that suitable 
costumes and backgrounds are available 
for your home motion pictures, good 
makeup is the one remaining thing you 
need to lift your pictures out of the “just 


Pancake makeup foundation can be ap- 
plied with a small fine-pored sponge. 






ordinary” class into the “something spe- 
cial” category. 

A survey of the cosmetic departments 
of the variety stores reveals that you can 
buy for just a few dimes a surprising 
number of the things you need for your 
first experiments, even before you invest 
in your first regular panchromatic make- 
up kit. Among the ten-cent items ob- 
tainable are the new “pancake” makeup 
foundation, powder, mascara, lip-rouge 
brush, and of course, such standard 
things as cold cream, eyebrow pencils 
and powder puffs, all of which will be 
described in this article. 

To prepare for making up, a towel is 
fastened around the player’s head, being 
secured with a single safety pin at the 
back. Another towel around the neck 






Powder is applied over the foundation. A 
powder brush does the best blending job. 


MOVIE 


MAKEUP} 


by 
ROGER CAVANAUGH 


protects the clothing during the process. 

Because it is not so messy, and easier 
for the amateur to apply, the “pancake” 
foundation is recommended for both por- 
trait and cinema use. For the accom- 
panying demonstration photographs, a 
ten-cent package of pancake foundation 
was used. Professionals have found that 
is best to apply a thin coat of theatrical 
cold cream (rubbed in well, and with 
the excess removed) before putting on 
the pancake. Otherwise the foundation 
has a tendency to dry out and pull the 
skin at the corners of the eyes and mouth, 
forming tiny cosmetic wrinkles. 

Apply the pancake with a new powder 
puff which has been moistened with wa- 
ter, or use a small, fine-pored sponge 
which is sold for this purpose. Be care- 


Mascara for the eyelashes is customary in 
movie makeup. But don't bead the lashes. 


Simple | 
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_9+ costs very little to give your home movies the 
professional touch that only makeup can provide. Here's 


a step-by-step description of an effective, easy method. 


ful to get the foundation on evenly, car- 
rying it back to the ears, all the way up 
to the hair line, and well below the jaws. 
Cover the neck also, if it is to show in 
the scene. 

Eyelids cannot be left untreated, for 
they will tend to become overexposed 
and appear white whenever your actress 
or model happens to look down or to 
close her eyes. Eye-shadow of a neutral 
blue-gray tone should be applied spar- 
ingly to the lids and blended up toward 
the eyebrows, fading out completely as 
it approaches the brow line. Go easy 
with the eye-shadow, unless you want 
your subject to look ultra-sophisticated. 
Eye-shadowing increases the apparent 
size and brilliance of the eyes, a fact 
which was known by ancient Egyptians. 

Makeup powder has a tendency to cling 
to eyebrows, eyelashes, and lips. The 
amateur actress can eliminate this an- 
noyance by powdering up as soon as the 
foundation is set and the eye-shadow 
has been applied. Here is a word of 
warning. Always wield the powder puff 
gently. If you slap the powder on too 
vigorously, some of the particles will be 
forced down through the foundation into 
the pores of your skin, causing irritation 
and possibly a rash. Powder should 
match the foundation tone which you 
have selected. 

For blending the powder into the 
makeup, nothing surpasses a brush made 
for the job, which costs $1. Outward 
strokes on the face with the brush will 
produce a velvety, smooth texture which 
photographs well. Most of the beginners’ 
kits do not provide a powder brush, the 
novice being expected to use the puff 
both for putting on and smoothing the 
powder. 

Obtainable for ten cents at many vari- 


After the lips are rouged, blot them on 
cleansing tissue to remove the oily look. 





ety stores is a cellophane pack contain- 
ing 30 small processed cotton puffs. If 
no powder brush is available, these little 
puffs can be used to smooth the powder. 
The pack of puffs is just the thing when 
several models or actors are making up 
from the same beginner’s kit. Each per- 
son can have an individual puff, throw- 
ing it away after one day’s use. 

The next step is widening and lengthen- 
ing the eyebrows. In movies it’s usually 
a good idea to have such masses of tone 
exaggerated a bit. The same is true of 
a still photograph which is to be re- 
produced for illustrative purposes. In- 
creasing the length of the eyebrows, even 
carrying the outer ends of them in some 
cases to a point level with the corner of 
the eye, is a device often used to increase 
“glamour appeal.” 

An interesting discovery made by 
Hollywood actresses is the fact that an 
ordinary soft lead pencil can be sub- 
stituted for the conventional eyebrow 
pencil in lining out the brows. The lead 


‘ pencil always acts the same regardless of 


the temperature or the humidity of the 
air, and it also produces a sharper line. 
A discarded tooth-brush can be used to 
smooth out the eyebrows after they have 
been penciled, and also to remove excess 
powder from them. 

Lining the eyelids comes next. For this, 
a high-grade eyebrow pencil is required. 
You will want to use the best quality 
pencil, for your own protection. Draw 
a line across the edge of the lid and con- 
tinue it out a short distance beyond the 


corner of the eye. Slight extension of 
the eyelid line makes the eye appear 
larger, and also can give the impression 
that a sidewise shadow has been cast by 
the lashes. This is an advantage when 
you're photographing at an angle which 
obscures or foreshortens the lashes them- 
selves. 

Shadowing below the eyes has been 
discontinued by the ingénue and juvenile 
lead characters in motion pictures, being 
attempted now only by the character ac- 
tors. Rouge is not used on cheeks except 
to create special effects, as it makes the 
cheeks look hollow in pictures. 

Mascara for the eyelashes is an im- 
portant accessory in glamour makeup. 
Since many women do not ordinarily use 
mascara, the amateur photographer or 
cinematographer should keep on hand 
his own supply of brown mascara for 
blondes and light brunettes, and black 
mascara for very dark brunettes. It can 
be had at variety counters in both liquid 
and cake form. Liquid mascara is prefer- 
able because it is easier to handle and 
builds up more heavily on the lashes. 
However, “beading” of the lashes is no 
longer done, since it looks too artificial in 
closeups. 

In applying lip-rouge a brush is best, 
giving sharper edges and more control of 
contour. A satisfactory lip-rouge brush 
costs as little as ten cents. Either cake 
lip-rouge or oilbase (lip-stick) rouge can 
be put on with a brush. If you want a 
professional lip-stick brush, one which is 

(Continued on page 108) 


Yes, it's the same model you saw in the other pictures on these two pages. This 


illustrates the completed job of glamour makeup, done with inexpensive materials. 








C. W. GIBBS, A.R.P.S. 


and 


JACOB DESCHIN, A.R.P.S. 


Use your slide projector for black- 


and-white transparencies and tone 


them, if you prefer to project color. 


now have projectors for their 

miniature color slides, but all too 
few realize the excellent possibilities of 
making positive transparencies from 
black-and-white pictures and projecting 
these as well. 

If you’re like most people, your per- 
centage of color shots is a small fraction 
of your total picture output. In order to 
make up a projection program which is 
interesting, well-rounded, and of suf- 
ficient length, make some slides from 
your monochrome shots. They can be 
stained or toned for different effects, and 
can be made by contact or by enlarge- 
ment. And when projected, they afford 
your black-and-white shots several ad- 
vantages they’d never possess as prints, 
including large size, image brilliance, and 
increased tonal scale. 

Making monochrome slides for projec- 
tion is no more difficult than ordinary 
printing or enlarging. You have a choice 
between glass plates and positive 35 mm 
film. Both film and plates have about the 
same emulsion speed as a fast bromide 
paper, and most types can be handled 
under a Wratten OA safelight or its 
equivalent. 

A definite advantage of the glass plates 
over the film is that the former are avail- 
able in three degrees of contrast, the lat- 
ter in but one. They thus afford you a 
considerable measure of control over the 
quality of the finished transparency, in 
much the same way as various grades of 
printing and enlarging papers do. Fur- 
thermore, since they come in the stand- 
ard 2x2” size, the plates require only a 
mask and a single cover glass for bind- 
ing. 

Glass slides can be made either by con- 
tact or with the aid of an enlarger. In 
making slides by contact the procedure 
is the same as for making paper prints 
by contact. However, since the lantern 
slide emulsion is faster than that of con- 
tact printing paper, it must be held at 


: GREAT many amateur photograpers 


some distance from the light source used 
to make the exposure. If a contact 
printer is being employed, there are sev- 
eral ways of reducing the strength of the 
light, such as cutting down the voltage 
by means of a transformer, or inserting 
layers of opal glass or tissue paper be- 
tween the light and the negative. 

When the slides are to be made by pro- 
jection, the enlarger is brought into use. 
A 35 mm negative can be projected the 
same size, so as just to fill the slide area; 
or it can be enlarged, so that only the de- 
sired portion of the negative covers the 
frame area on the slide. 

If your enlarger has sufficient bellows 
draw, you can reduce larger negatives to 
the 35 mm slide size. Both reduction and 
one-to-one copying, however, call for 
sufficient bellows extension to permit the 
enlarger lens to be brought close to the 
easel. For a same-size copy, the dis- 
tances between negative and lens and 
between lens and easel both should equal 
twice the focal length of the lens. For 
a reduction, the distance between nega- 
tive and lens should be greater than twice 
the focal length of the lens, and the dis- 
tance between lens and easel less than 
that amount. Thus it is to your advantage 
to use lenses of comparatively short focal 
length for this purpose, so as to avoid the 
necessity for unduly long bellows exten- 
sions. If you can set things up to handle 
this work, you can have a lot of fun in 
bringing your favorite larger-size nega- 
tives down to miniature size for the mak- 
ing of positive transparencies. 

Incidentally, when making the slides by 
means of projection it’s best to have some 
sort of focusing aid handy. You want to 
get maximum sharpness in the transpar- 
ency, since the latter is to be projected 
onto a screen and any fuzziness will be 
magnified greatly. It must be remem- 
bered that lantern plates are somewhat 
thicker than printing paper, and that 
therefore the focusing should be done on 
cardboard of about the same thickness. 


The tray solution commonly used for 
developing lantern plates is compounded 
of one part of D-72 stock solution to 
two parts of water. Any standard fixing 
bath can be used, but one containing a 
good hardening agent is to be preferred. 
Hardening of the emulsion is essential in 
protecting it against subsequent handling 
and possible heat in the projector. 

The slide must be exposed fully to 
bring out all of the highlight detail in the 
positive image. And it must be devel- 
oped fully to attain good density. You'll 
have to make a few tests before you get 
used to exposing the plates properly and 
judging their development as you look 
at them in the tray. At first, it’s well to 
wait until a plate has been fixed before 
attempting to judge its quality. Since 
the emulsion on lantern plates is quite 
thin, the fixing takes place quickly. If the 
slide does not seem to have been exposed 
and developed correctly, some amount of 
correction is possible by means of inten- 
sification, reduction, or toning. 

While D-72 is usually employed for de- 
veloping slides because it is convenient 
and provides a good image for subse- 
quent toning, you’re apt to prefer a so- 
lution which will produce a warmer tone 
if the slide is not to be colored. The fol- 
lowing developer gives good results in 
such cases: 





Warm-Tone Developer 
Solution A 
Water (about 125° F.)........... 16 ounces 
Sodium sulfite, des. ..... 
Hydroquinone 
Potassium bromide 
Citric acid 


Solution B 
Cold water 32 ounces 
Sodium carbonate, des. ......... | ounce 
Sodium hydroxide 60 grains 











Dissolve chemicals in the order given. 
In use, mix equal parts of A and B, and 
develop at a temperature of about 70° F. 
Considerable variation in contrast can be 
obtained by shortening or lengthening 
the development time. Since this de- 
veloper doesn’t tend to produce chemical 
fog, slides can be developed safely in it 
for as long as 6 minutes. 

Following the usual fixing and wash- 
ing, the plates can be dried by standing 
them up against the wall or placing them 
in a simple drying rack. A fan will speed 
up drying, but you'll find that because 
of their thin emulsion the plates will dry 
rapidly by themselves. 

If your monochrome slides are to be 
projected along with Kodachromes, you'll 
probably want to color them in some 
way. Toning and staining are the two 
most generally used methods of coloring 
slides. Tinting is still another method, 
and by using a set of photographic water 
colors you can tint the slide just as you 
might hand-color a print. There’s no 
need to go into the matter of tinting here, 
however, since there’s no chemistry or 
darkroom technique connected with it. 

Toning colors the photographic image 
in proportion to the density. Depending 
on which toning method is used, the 
black metallic silver which composes the 
image is converted into colored metallic 
salts or is replaced by a dye. The shad- 
ows in the picture thus take on the color 

(Continued on page 94) 
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‘THERE are plenty of thrills 


and laughs to be caught with 
your camera at the skating rink. 
These action shots by Frank J. 
Scherschel of Milwaukee, Wis., 
are excellent examples of the 


pictures you can snap on ice. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 








Philip Fein, San Francisco, Galt 

















Water SPORTS have many 


picture possibilities. If you 


shoot fast, you can get plenty 
of action. If you want to take 
your time, snow makes settings 


for fine pictorial photographs. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 


THE WALK BACK by 
Matt Stonich, Grand Rapids, Minn, 











INDUSTRIAL plants on a 24-hour 


day offer opportunities for pictures 
at any time. Cameras are taboo at 
factories engaged in defense work, 
however, so be sure that you don't 


violate regulations when you shoot. 
(For Technical Data see page 80) 


INDUSTRY by Lawrence 
Westbury, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


NIGHT LIGHTS 
Wellington Anger, Detroit, Mich. 
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GALLERY SEATS 
Jack Manning, Bronx, N. Y. 


SPECT ATORS sometimes are as 


interesting subjects as soldiers 
passing in review. The men who 
took these pictures turned their 
cameras on the watchers and got 


some very interesting results. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 


SALUTE 
Edward R. Farber, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Or TEN a strong pattern is enough to 


create a picture, regardless of sub- 
ject. Diagonal lines give good composi- 
tion, especially if they lead to the more 


important things within the picture. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 


THE SIX OF US....by Per 
J. Hussakof, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AIRMEN RESCUED 


FIRE SERVICE 











EEDBOAT BUILDERS 
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War is producing many striking symbolic 
pictures. Paul Strand of New York, N. Y., has 
achieved a poster effect here by arranging his 
setup outdoors and photographing it against a 
sky background darkened with a yellow filter. 


{For Technical Data see page 80) 




















First step in making screen is to spread 
glazing fluid on a clean sheet of glass. 


Various-sized brushes are used. A wide 


one is employed to get a stipple effect. 












The linen texture is one of the most effective. To produce it, 
long brush lines are made at right angles on the screen surface. 








TEXTURE 
Are Easy 


The “cross-hatching" texture was used here. 
making groups of short parallel lines at angles to each other. 








It is achieved by 


SCREENS 
to Make 


by G. Claude Shiffer 


A great variety of pictorial effects is af your 


command when you begin using this simple method. 


4 X y ITH the aid of a few simple 
home-made texture screens, you 
can add a personal touch to many 

of your favorite prints. You'll enjoy 
making the screens themselves, too; the 
procedure is simple, and does not require 
expensive equipment or a great deal of 
time. 

All you need in the way of materials 
is a sheet of glass, a small supply of glaz- 
ing fluid, one or two old brushes, and 
your fingertips. The glass should be at 
least as large as you plan to make your 
print or enlargement, and should be free 
of flaws which would cause distortion or 
reflection in the print. Window or pic- 
ture-frame glass will do. 

The glazing fluid, sometimes referred 
to simply as “glaze,” can be obtained 
from most wholesale and retail paint 
stores. You probably won’t need any 
great quantity of this, since a few drops 
generally are sufficient for making one 
screen of average size. The brushes 
should be of whatever size and degree of 


stiffness you need for getting a desired 
effect. See to it that they are clean, and 
that the bristles do not have a tendency 
to come out. If allowed to dry on the 
screen, bristles will cause white streaks 
in your textured prints—and the removal 
of stray bristles while you’re making the 
screen is apt to spoil a lot of work. 
Actual preparation of the screen is as 
follows: Clean the glass thoroughly, and 
apply several drops of glaze. The exact 
quantity needed will, of course, vary with 
the size of the screen. Spread the glaze 
over the entire surface of the glass, using 
your fingertips for the purpose. Be sure 
to make the layer of glaze as thin as 
possible, so the required increase in 
printing time will not be too great. 
When the glass is thoroughly and 
evenly covered with glazing fluid, you’re 
ready to form the texture or design on 
the wet surface. There’s no need to rush 
this part of the job, for the glaze won’t 
harden or set for several hours. 
(Continued on page 106) 








A lady's handbag is used to good effect 
is something on 


in this 


portrait, 


which 


the order of a commercial or fashion shot. 


Flowers are 
how pose 
on the primary point of interest here. 


natural 


accessories. 


and lighting focus 





Note 
attention 





Pets add a lot of life to any picture. 


And 


if the subject likes cats or dogs 


her expression is sure to be a good one. 


Give The Model 


SOMETHING TO DO 
by Stan Jenkins 


Illustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


Ordinary objects make fine props, and 


when your subject is occupied with 


them the portrait has a real meaning. 


HEN you want something differ- 
ent in the way of portraits, intro- 


duce an accessory of some kind. 


In addition to getting more life and inter- 
est into the picture, an accessory gives 
your model something to do, thereby 
eliminating a lot of possible “camera- 
consciousness” on her part. 

Another distinct advantage in using an 
accessory in portraiture is that it affords 
many more opportunities for composi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, when used 
in conjunction with a variety of poses, 
backgrounds, camera angles, and expres- 
sions, the mere introduction of some ad- 
ditional object increases the number of 
pictures possible with any one model. 

Here’s a tip which may contribute not 
only to your enjoyment of taking shots 
like this but to the success of the result, 
as well: Begin with a rough sketch or a 
clipping as a guide to the kind of picture 
you intend to make. Then you'll do a 
much better job of selecting your mate- 
rials. It’s not unlike drawing up plans 
before building a house, except that in 
this case the materials consist of model, 
dress, accessory, pose, and lighting. 


Here the accessory does double duty. In 
focusing for mirror shots, remember to 
double the distance for reflected images. 





Frequently the type of person you want 
to photograph will determine the kind of 
accessory to be used. Young people are 
more likely to be adapted to shots in 
which some hobby or sport is being un- 
dertaken, or in which some special article 
of apparel is being worn. Older persons 
can more suitably be shown reading, 
writing, or attending to other tasks. 

The pictures on these two pages are 
certain to give you at least a few ideas 
regarding the use of props in your por- 
traiture. It’s easy enough to make effec- 
tive use of such common objects as hand- 
mirrors, gloves, telephones, wine-glasses, 
compacts, flowers, books, and playing 
cards, to mention just a few. And a 
puppy or a kitten can add an enjoyable 
bit of life to a scene. 

Whether you employ a live “accessory” 
or an inanimate one, however, don’t let 
it run away with the composition. Any 
prop should be more or less incidental. 

There’s no need to make an elaborate 
procedure out of this assignment. Right 
in your home you'll find plenty of acces- 
sories to keep you busy as long as you 
and your model feel like working.— 





A whole series of hobby pictures is sug- 


gested here. 
control 


But don't just snap them— 
your lighting and background. 















Long white gloves and a formal evening A proud young mother and a picture of lf you want to get some really life-like 
gown contributed to this gay picture. her baby were arranged to tell a familiar studies, center your portrait-making 
Simple but effective lighting was used. story in a new interesting way here. activities around the family telephone. 


A goblet contributes to this dramatic When a cigarette is to be part of your This apparently off-guard snap was care- 
composition in light and shadow, made composition, be sure to arrange things so fully planned. The characteristic pose 
even more effective by the black attire. the small object stands out sufficiently. utilizes the ever-present vanity case. 


a natural pose and expression, let Sometimes you can work in several acces- A studious subject is well adapted to 
model evaluate a potential bridge sories, such as the mirror and makeup posing with a book. Notice the pleasing 
d while youre's taking her photograph. materials here. But one usually is best. composition which has been effected here. 
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Something mysterious like "Danse Macabre” 
would go well with this travel film on a 
visit to a dark, moss-hung Florida swamp. 


Photo by Frank J. Schersc'e 





with appropriate musical accompaniment. 





Wsizerlforl 


by REGINALD McMAHON 


You can pep up your home movie programs 





can make your home movie show- 

ings much more effective. Slow- 
moving sequences like travelogues are 
enlivened considerably by fitting accom- 
paniment. A dramatic scoring of a fast, 
exciting sequence greatly heightens its 
emotional effect. 

The selection of music is important. It 
must fit in with the mood of the picture 
you are showing. The classics provide 
an inexhaustible supply of material that 
is well suited to this use, and offer plenty 
of variety for any sequence. 

A dual turntable provides the simplest 
and least expensive means of presenting 
music with your movies. It is simply two 
electrically-driven phonographs, each 
with its own volume control, hooked up 
to one amplifier. Two record players are 
used to eliminate pauses while changing 
records. 

While one record is being played, the 
operator places another on the turntable 
which is not being used. Shortly before 
the scene changes, he puts down the 
pick-up needle on the new record, with 
the volume control set down: so low that 


[err musical background 






o) 
G77] 






The dual turntable enables the photographer 
to fade one selection smoothly into another. 


it cannot be heard. Then, as the new 
music is required, he turns down the 
volume of the first turntable and turns 
up the second. In this manner smooth 
transitions are made. 

An electric phonograph can be used 
instead of the dual turntable for experi- 
menting with musical backgrounds, but 
it has a few disadvantages which make 
it less effective. It has only one record 
player, and hence delays between pieces 
are unavoidable. The player and ampli- 
fier are built together as one unit, which 
makes it necessary to work near the 
screen in order to have the sound come 
from that direction—which is very de- 
sirable. But the movements of the opera- 
tor are likely to be distracting if he is 
near the screen, and he will be unable 
to handle the projector and music at the 
same time. 

For home use the turntable can be con- 
nected to a radio with very satisfactory 
results. This makes it unnecessary to 
purchase an expensive amplifier. Many 
sets have built-in provision for use with 
phonograph pickups, and almost any ra- 
dio can be fitted with the necessary extra 
connections at low cost by a competent 
repairman. 

When the tempo of the picture changes, 
the mood of the music should shift ac- 
cordingly. The dual volume controls 
enable the operator to fade out one rec- 
ord and turn up another. Of course it 
is impossible to change records for every 
slight variation in a film, for the constant 
fading in and out would become too ap- 
parent. 

Difficult changes can be eliminated by 
making a master recording of an entire 
arrangement for a film, and even a per- 
son who is not familiar with the picture 
will be able to play the music. The pro- 
cedure here is to run through the film 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Rubber bands on nails hold up to three roll-film tanks, 
and can be shifted to take tanks for sheet or pack film. 





Four lengths of heavy wire, fastened to screw-eyes on the 
“gallows'’ cross piece, support the swinging tank platform. 
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This device gives correct agitation, 
leaving your hands free for other 
tasks while your film is developing. 





or Better Developing 


by VICTOR H. WASSON 


Photographs by the Author 


WY TEN Grandpa rocked his plates in a tray or sluiced 

his roll film through the soup by hand, there were never 
any worries about spots and streaks due to uneven develop- 
ment. But now that tank development is almost universally 
used, there is need for some means of thorough agitation. 
The device described on this page is easily built, and will 
do the job right. Its suspended platform will hold any 
amateur-size tank, rocking it back and forth like a lawn 
swing with a motion that ensures complete development of 
the film. It is powered by a phonograph turntable motor. 
A wire crank fastened to the motor shaft transmits power 
to the platform, swinging it about 70 times per minute. 


A phonograph motor is 
fastened to the plat- 
form by a crank, bent 
to absorb jolts. It 
gives about 70 r.p.m. 


Suspended from two overhead crosspieces, the tank platform is built to move back and 





forth like a lawn swing. This gives thorough agitation, preventing spots and streaks. 
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FOR CAMERA OWNERS... 
Ve W Trie A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 
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Easy Method of Using 
Window-Shade Background 


OST amateurs are acquainted with 
the idea of using ordinary win- 
dow-shades as backgrounds in_ por- 
traiture. The main problem in this con- 

















Sketch shows how to fasten shade to door 


nection seems to be in finding a handy 
means of support for the shade while it 
is in use. The accompanying sketch 
shows a very simple way of doing this. 

First, secure a short length of thin, 
strong cord to a tack fastened in the 
exact center of the window-shade roller, 
so that the cord will hang perfectly 
straight when suspended. Next, place a 
thumbtack in the top edge of an open 
door, and attach the cord to it. When so 
placed the tack will not mar any wood- 
work. After you’re finished taking pic- 
tures, remove the thumbtack and detach 
the cord from it. The latter then is rolled 
up with the shade—Harry Radzinsky, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Film Data in Lid of Case 

T will be found convenient to fasten 
| the data regartling the film you regu- 
larly use inside the lid of your camera 
carrying case. This information can be 
clipped from the literature that accom- 
panies each new package of film. Use 
transparent tape to fasten the informa- 
tion to the lid—then refer to it frequently 
and you'll be revaid with better pictures 

Donald Sternbergh, York, Pa 


Marking on Negatives 

CCASIONALLY you want to opaque 
©) some portion of a negative tem- 
porarily, to remove an_ objectionable 
background, or to write something which 
will appear on the 
print in white let- 
ters. Ordinary 
opaque generally is 
used, but this re- 
quires soaking the 
negative when it is 
to be removed. And 
if you use ink, it’s 
difficult or impos- 
sible to remove it 
from the film at all. 
Stationers sell what are known as 
“grease” pencils, or “china marking” pen- 
cils. These are specially made for writ- 


Using grease pencil. 
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ing or marking on shiny, smooth surfaces, 
such as glass, celluloid, etc., and the 
marking can be wiped off with a clean 
rag when desired. You'll find one of 
these pencils very useful for working on 
the backs of your negatives.—Paul Had- 
ley, Piggott. Ark. 


Audible Timer at No Cost 


ADE entirely from ordinary house- 
hold materials, my audible timer 
works very well and allows me to keep 
track of development even though the 
room is in total 
darkness. The ac- Le % Oa 
companying sketch | natin 
| ae 








illustrates the prin- 
ciple of this handy 


. WEIGHT 
device. 


You may recall 
that the interval of 
a pendulum varies 
only with its length, 
so it makes no dif- 
ference how wide 
the are of swing. 
Once you set it going, it swings to a con- 
stant beat. I fastened a string to the 
ceiling, tied a weight to the lower end 
(a nut or a washer will do), and then 
placed a sheet of paper upright between 
two book ends. When the weight is 
swung back and forth it “ticks” the upper 
edge of the paper, making an easily dis- 
cernible sound. By varying the length of 
the string, you can time the beat to a 
second, although you may prefer to set 
up a system of your own. In any event, 
the simple device works very well for 
me.—Joe Lareau, Berkeley, Calif. 











Sketch illustrates 
pendulum setup. 


Clip Holds Thermometer 
_ TAKE an accurate temperature 

reading in tray solutions of developer 
or hypo, the thermometer should be left 
in the solution for a short time. Laying 
the thermometer 
right in the tray, so 
that it is completely 
immersed, means 
that when you re- 
trieve it your fin- 
gers will be con- 
taminated with so- 
lution. A better 
method is indicated in the accompanying 
photo. The thermometer can be held in 
place by means of a film clip, as shown.— 
William Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Clip in position 


Dries Rollfilm Horizontally 
mn. twisting a couple of pieces of wire 

and using them in conjunction with 
two film clips and a cord or wire stretched 
near the ceiling of a room, I am able to 
dry my 35 mm film horizontally. The 
same idea can be adapted to any size or 
length of rollfilm. The accompanying 
photograph shows details of one end of 
the film when this method is used. 











a 








Hook supports film clip in drying. 


There are several advantages to this 
means of drying rollfilm. First, there is 
no waiting for one end of the roll to be- 
come as dry as the other, as is the case 
when the film is suspended vertically. 
There is a corresponding reduction in the 
danger of spots or watermarks at one end. 
Secondly, the film does not hang down 
where it can be in the way or get 
scratched by people brushing against it. 
Finally, the film is all up near the ceil- 
ing, where the warm air is found, with 
the result that quicker drying takes place. 
The hooks can be slid along the support- 
ing wire to put tension on the drying 
film and hold the width in a perfectly 
vertical plane, promoting quicker drain- 
age and drying of the emulsion.—Walter 
L. Smith, Clarion, Pa. 


Prevents Double Exposure 


witn a Box Camera 
ANY times the shutter on a box 
camera is tripped accidentally. If 
you don’t realize that the mishap has 
occurred, you'll find a double exposure 
on the film when the latter has been 
developed. Even if you do know that 
the shutter has been tripped inadvert- 
ently, you have to waste an exposure. 
A simple remedy is to place an ordi- 
nary rubber suction cup over the lens 
when the camera is not in use. The 
suction cup, in addition to preventing 
double exposures, also serves as a lens 
cap. It will keep dust and grit out of 
the lens and shutter mechanism.—John 
Laura, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Keeps Light from Tilting 
M* people who have used ordinary 
clamp-on lighting reflectors in 
portraiture or tabletop work have experi- 
enced the annoyance of having the clamp 
slip and tilt the re- 
flector just as the 
exposure was to be 
made. This is 
especially true 
when the clamp has 
been fastened to a 
narrow rod or tube. 
such as the upright 
of a light-stand. 
The tilting can be entirely avoided and 
the whole assembly rendered quite firm 
by inserting two pencils in such a man- 
ner that the natural effect of gravity is 
arrested. The method of placing the pen- 
cils on opposite sides of the tube support 
within the clamp handle, is shown in the 
accompanying photograph, in which a 
tubular light-stand was used.—Dushan 
Hill, New York City. 





Pencils in place. 
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Bill Diehl, Newark, O., made this flash 
picture on Agfa Super Plenachrome Press 
film. The exposure was 1/200 sec. at f 8. 
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First award for February goes to Ken Bell, of Kansas City, Mo., for this fine 
Christmas picture of his two boys. Bell placed his 4x5 Speed Graphic on the 
floor and made a synchronized flash shot with two Wabash Press 40 bulbs in 
extensions. One reflector was 6 ft. from the subjects, the other being placed 
above the camera. The exposure was |/100 sec. at # 32, on Agfa Isopan film. 


PICTURES 


FROM 
OUR 
READERS 


Ismail Janmahomed, Bombay, India, made 
this study at 1/50 sec. at f 8, using a 
yellow filter and Eastman Panatomic-X. 


in this Rolleicord shot by Henry Bugella, 
Cicero, Ill., exposure with 3 floods was 
1/50 sec. at f 8 on Eastman Panatomic-X. 


Nicholas Kresofsky, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
took this Argoflex picture of his son at 
1/100 sec. The aperture setting was f 8. 


Second star is awarded to Harry 
Wolf, of Detroit, Mich., for this 
shot he made in a Jesuit shrine. 
Wolf used a shutter speed of 
1/100 sec., stopoing down to f 8. 


Howard Mills, of Bloomfield, N. J., posed 
this setup against a black background, 
using synchronized flash at 1/50 sec. to 
give the effect of an ultra-speed shot. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Print CrtlictLuch 


The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 
we cannot criticize prints by mail. Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


G. N., Henderson, Nebr.—Taking pic- 
tures under extremely poor lighting con- 
ditions is fun, and can yield some sur- 
Your exposure of 3 sec- 


prising results. 





Photo by G. N. 


Left: Halation around 
flame is avoided by 
having subject cup his 
hands to cover match. 


onds at f 3. was 
more than _§suffi- 
cient for the high- 
lights—in fact, this 
print indicates that they are somewhat 
overexposed. Getting any picture at all 
by the light of a single match is an in- 
teresting stunt, but it takes a lot of 
planning to get a really good photograph 
in this manner. You could have im- 
proved the result by having your subject 
cup his hands around the flame instead 
of holding it out in the open. This 
would have eliminated the round blob 
of light at the end of the cigarette, 
which does not resemble the flame of 
a match as we see it. It would have 
been possible to get some outline around 
the head by using a gray or white back- 
ground, illuminated very weakly, as 
shown in the artists sketch. Unusual 
stunts like this are fun to try, and while 
you are at it you might just as well do 
everything that you can to make the 
resulting picture as good as possible. 
* * * 


J. T. O., Roubaiz, S. D—yYou have 
made a picture of Mt. Rushmore Me- 
morial which is far better than the av- 
erage visitor gets. The framing is what 








Photo by J. T. O. 


makes it unusual—most tourists are 
content to = their cameras up and 
click the shutter from wherever they 
happen to be. By scouting around to 
find a few trees suitable for foreground 
framing, you were able to get a photo- 
graph that is a definite improvement 
over the usual thing. Whenever you 
can spare a few minutes in taking a 
picture of this sort, look around for an 
unusual camera angle from which to 
shoot. It pays in better pictures. Al- 
— they are not apparent in this 
small reproduction, two things mar the 
appearance of your picture. They are 
excessive grain an film markings. 
Grain size can be kept down by using 
finegrain films, and any film will give 
finer grain if it is developed carefully 
according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. Sharp changes in temperature 
from one solution to another should be 
avoided especially. Handle your film 
with care when it is wet, and avoid dust 
in the camera and enlarger to keep your 
pictures free from markings. 
ae ok oe 


L. E. D., Keota, Okla.—yYour photo- 


graph, like the one of Mt. Rushmore, 
shows a good job of framing. The fore- 


ere 
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Photo by L. E. D. 


ground figure, looking on into the scene, 
adds still more to the effect. However, 
the big difficulty in this case is that 
there is very little of interest in the 
picture beyond the foreground frame. 
The hills in the distance are blurred 
and indistinct, and the sky overhead 
is completely flat. The frame is excel- 
lent, but there isn’t much of anything 
beyond it. Since the lighting of the 
foreground figure is bright and sharp, 
it seems fair to assume that there was 
some blue sky when you made your ex- 
posure. If this was the case, it would 
have been better to use a yellow filter 
to darken the “. This would have 
brought out any clouds that may have 
been present, and also would have cut 
through the haze to make the distant 
hills more distinct. 
ok * “ 

J. W., Cicero, Ill—You caught your 
young subjects at just the right instant 
for this double portrait. It is no snap 
to get a good portrait of one child, and 








February, 1942 














Photo by J. W. 


when you get two of them together the 
difficulties increase. Having your sub- 
jects look a bit to one side instead of 
directly at the camera was a good idea. 
We believe that the picture could have 
been improved by eliminating the shad- 
ows on the wall behind your subjects. 
This could have been done by moving 
them out a foot or two farther from 
the wall, and hanging a single flood 
lamp, without reflector, behind them. 
In a — like this, the lamp eliminates 
shadows from the background and pro- 
vides backlighting at the same time. 
Try to balance up the lighting as well 
as you can when you are taking double 
portraits. Here the girl gets slightly 
more illumination than the boy, which 
makes her face appear lighter. A slight 
difference like this is not objectionable, 
but if the light is very uneven it is 
necessary to even it up in printing. 
ok a oK 


W. J. R., El Paso, Texras—The snow 
that was falling at the time you took 
this picture provided a good effect of 
depth. There were relatively few flakes 
in the air between the camera and the 
nearby trees, and hence they appear 
sharp and contrasty. So many flakes 
were blowing between your position and 
the church that it seems gray and lack- 
ing in contrast. Since you say that the 
church was your subject, it seems as 
though it would have been better to 
take the picture from another angle to 
make the church more sharp and con- 
trasty than the trees. This could have 
been accomplished by shooting from a 
position which would have put the 
church in the foreground and the trees 
in the background. Often you are lim- 
ited by factors which are not apparent 
in the picture, but if it had been pos- 
sible to get the right camera angle you 
would have obtained this effect. If the 
trees had not cut across the church so 
much, this would not have been as im- 
portant. Falling snow adds depth to 


pictures like this very effectively, but 
you must be careful to use it to bring 
out the things that are important. 














Photo by W. J. R. 
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A NEW MODEL—"No. 2’’—of the Kodak 
All-Metal Printer is now ready. It differs 
from the original printer in two major re- 
spects: first, it includes provision for the use 
of diffusers or for placing dodging tissue 
between the light source and the printing 
plane; second, the beveled edge on the 
paper margin guide has been extended to 
permit strip printing from 127, 620, and 616 
negatives in uncut lengths as well as from 
35-mm. and Bantam films. 

The maximum printing area is 4 x 514 
inches. In its rigidity, its general mechani- 


cal shipshape quality, the Kodak All-Metal 





IN A FEW SHORT MONTHS a new Kodak 
sheet film has established itself as a very 
useful member of the film family. It is East- 
man Super Panchro-Press, Type B, de- 
signed expressly for use with Photoflash 
Lamps and with fluorescent lighting. 
Much like Super Panchro-Press in its 
general characteristics, Type B differs in its 
somewhat lower red sensitivity—a feature 
which assures a better monochromatic ren- 


dering of flesh tones under Photoflash il- 
lumination. In other words, press photog- 
raphers have good reason for liking it. Too, 
those commercial studios which specialize 
in illustration, involving live models and 
Photoflash lighting, are finding it a film 
“tailored” to their measure. 

Here, for your convenience, are the es- 
sential facts about Super Panchro-Press, 
Type B: 


SPEED 
Kodak Film Recommended Meter Settings 
Speeds Weston General Electric 
Sunlight . . «© s « 500 100 160 
po eee ee ee ee 400 80 125 


COLOR SENSITIVITY 
Panchromatic, Type B 


to sunlight 


cy 





to Tungsten 


ery of act si Su es 
vind Fare oe Fae Saar, FRA 70 
BLUE GREEN RED BLUE GREEN RED 
FILTER FACTORS 

(Correction Filters: —— K2; Tungsten, X1) 

. aaa ae ~ K2 K3 G A B C5 Xl 
Senlightt ...... 28 2 2 3 rj Fj 5 _ 
Tungsten. .... . 15 LS LS a 3.8 7 10 3 


RECOMMENDED DEVELOPMENT 


Time of development at 68°, in minutes 
Continuous Agitation 


Intermittent Agitation 


Developer Tray Tank 
For Press aaeaated 
D-19 . ; 4.5 6.0 
D-72 (1 to 1). 3.0 4.0 
For Commercial Photography 
DK-50 ; 6.0 8.0 
DK-60a 4.0 5.0 
SAFELIGHT 


Total darkness for half of development period, then Wratten Series 3 at not less than 3 ft. for 


brief period. 


SIZES 


All regularly listed inch and centimeter sheet film sizes. 


Printer, No. 2, is a real pleasure to use. And 
the price is only $19.75. 
* + y 

THE KODAK MEDALIST focuses accu- 
rately on objects as close to the lens as 314 
feet. But, for some special types of work, 
that’s not enough. So, to step up the lens-to- 
film distance, thereby permitting much 
closer work, Extension Units are now being 
made available. These Units are used with 





Extension Units facilitate close-up 
copying with the Kodak Medalist. 


the Accessory Back for the Medalist and 
are so designed that any number of them 
(within reason) can be coupled together. 

With one of the Extension Units in place, 
the lens can be focused on objects between 
15.7 inches and 31% feet from the camera. 
Add other Units, and close-up coverage in- 
creases until, with four of them, objects 
within 7.8 inches are sharply rendered. 
The field covered is, of course, procres- 
sively narrowed. Each unit adds about 34” 
to the effective focal length. 

With these new accessory units the scope 
of the Medalist is further extended . . . and 
in an interesting direction, too. The formal 
or catalog name:—Extension Unit for Ac- 
cessory Back for Kodak Medalist. The price, 
$6.75 each. 

. + s 

FOR THE FUN OF IT, try playing around 
with a Brownie Reflex, Synchro Model. It’s 
so beautifully easy to use and so surpris- 
ingly capable that owners of expensive, 
complex cameras find it a source of vast 
amusement. With midget flash bulbs, this 
camera is perfect as a recorder of party and 
picnic festivities. Use a Portrait Attachment 
with it; you'll notice a big difference in 
clarity and detail. 


SEE YOUR KODAK DEALER 
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TRADE NOTES AND NEWS 


ESIGNED ESPECIALLY for those who JUST PLACED on the market by Robert 






































wish to keep written data and photo- Laboratories is a line of chemical prepara- 
graphs of a baby all together in one place, tions for photographic use. Included are 
the new Miles Baby blue, brown, green and red color toners ; 
Log Fotofolio com- a companion line of tints; hypo-testing so- 
bines the best fea- 4° lution ; wetting agent; indicating stop-bath ; 
tures of an ordinary Hi lens cleaning solution; odorless liquid fixing 
baby book and a Led|| preparation; and a paper developer. The 
snapshot album In- He i toners sell at 60c per bottle, the tints at 45c, 
side the first white hi the liquid fix at 75c, and the paper developer 
page is space for mi at 55c There is ‘also_a darkroom scale 
complete baby sta- Ve which is priced at $3 35. Complete details 
tistics. Three pages } concerning any of the foregoing products 
in the album = are can be obtained by writing to Robert Labo- 
equipped with heavy Miles Baby Log. ratories, 5242 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
acetate pockets, each a 
of which holds two snapshots The Foto- RELEASED ON December 20, and depicting 





folio overlapping arrangement permits par- 
ents to keep pictures in chronological order 





incidents pertaining to and leading up to our 
declaration of war on Japan, the first reel 











sasily. The Baby Log is available in either a7 aa ree 2 
pink: or blue covers, which are made of a ren a my pono allt og ge Siichal” Filme 
washable moire-finish cloth. The border is Inc.. 330 W 42nd St. New York City Prices 
‘mbossed in gold, while the pages are gilt- ee ae ie ca dle : a hepatic tepe 
emboss £ , :. for this and subsequent reels in the series 





edged. List price of this album is $2.95. For 
further information concerning it, write to 
the E. E. Miles Co., South Lancaster, Mass 





are $8.75 for 16 mm silent, $17.50 for 16 mm 
sound, and $5.50 for & mm silent. Further 
details can be had from Official Films. 







JUST ISSUED by Eastman is the Kodak 
Densiguide, a compact calculator for esti- 
mating gray-scale densities on suitably pre- 
pared negatives. Of special value to those 
photographers who are doing color separa- 
tion work, the Densiguide is available 
through Kodak dealers or from Rochester, 
ind lists at $1 





SCHEDULED FOR operation soon after the 
first of the year, a new one-story brick plant 
devoted to the manufacture of gunsights 
and fire-control optical instruments for the 
". S. Army is under construction in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. The building is being con- 
structed with Federal funds, and will be 
operated under lease by International In- 
dustries, Inec., parent company of Argus, 

















TWO NEW Photoflash bulbs have just been Inc., which already has substantial contracts 
announced by General Electric's lamp de- and sub-contracts for military optical equip- 
partment at Nela Park, Cleveland, O. One is ment. The new plant is of the blackout 
the G-E Mazda Photoflash No. 22, having variety, will be illuminated throughout by 
a rated light output of from 60,000 to 65,000 — fluorescent lighting, and will be air-condi- 
lumen seconds. Speci: ally fused to permit tioned It will cover about 9,000 square feet 
firing on high-voltage circuits as well as by and employ around 150 men. 







batteries, No. 22 is an all-purpose lamp de- 
signed for use where a lot of light is re- 





















quired from a single source. In size and USERS OF slide projectors can obtain a 
shape it is identical with the present No. 21 catalog of famous paintings which now are 
It is expected to be used in synchronized ivailable in Kodachrome reproductions by 
flash work, in the taking of color pictures writing to the National Art Service, 551 
and in the commercial and press fields Fifth Ave., New York City 
The midget Photoflash No. 5 now is avail- 

ible in a blue version whose color charac- INCLUDED IN the list of photographic 
teristics have been matched to Daylight and movie products announced by Hewes- 
Kodachrome. The blue midget is an out- Gotham Co., 425 W. 52nd St., New York 
growth of the widespread use of miniature City, are Kine Koat, a fast-drying protec- 
cameras in color photography, being in all tive coating for films and plates; 2 in 1 
e: ential details similar to the present No. 5 Film Cement and Flameproof Film Cement: 
List prices for the two new lamps were not Ruby Lamp Coloring Fluid, for converting 
decided upon as we went to press, but re- clear bulbs to use as safelights: and a film- 
duced price schedules now are in effect on cleaning preparation. Information concern- 
the No. 5, the No. 11, and the SM bulbs, ing prices and quantities should be obtained 
in quantities of 6 or more. from Hewes-Gotham, at the above address. 
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A NEW INFRARED ruby drying bulb, 
whose color is pigmented into the glass 
while the latter is in a molten state, is an- 


nounced by Wabash. 
Among the _ possible 
uses for this new 
lamp are the speed- 
ing up of the drying 
of prints on ferrotype 
tins, in blotter rolls, 
or on cloth drying 
frames, and the 
quick drying of sin- 











gle films or strips of 
rollfilm. During cold 
weather the lamps 
can be used to warm 


Wabash Infrared 
Ruby Heat Bulb. 


processing solutions rapidly. Made in the 


250-watt size, and havin 


a burning life of 


6,000 hours, the new lamp sells for $2. 
Further data concerning its use can be had 


by writing to the Wabash 
335 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 


Photolamp Corp., 
NW. %. 


MORE THAN FIFTY sound films designed 
to instruct machinists and other industrial 


workers now are being 


tributed by Castle Films, 


printed and dis- 
Inc., New York 


City, under government contract. No sooner 
was the first of these 16 mm features ready 
for projection than it was screened for an 
audience of machinists, operators, and ap- 
prentices in one of the nation’s big defense 
plants. In addition to distributing the films, 


sell & Howell Co., 1801 


Larchmont Ave., 


Chicago, is using them to train the work- 


men within its own plant. 


Rental and pur- 


chase prices on these features are nominal. 
They can be run on any 16 mm sound pro- 
jector, but are not designed for silent ma- 


chines. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL pr 


ject, consisting of 


the sale of fine photographic prints at $10 


each, is announced by the 
ern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 


Museum of Mod- 
New York City. 


Nine American photographers are making 
special editions of 10 duplicate prints each 


for this purpose. Framed 
displayed at the Museum, 


originals will be 
which will take 


orders for the duplicates. Photographers 
participating include Ansel Adams, Berenice 


Abbott, Walter Evans, He 
holy-Nagy, Arnold New 


len Levitt, L. Mo- 
man, Charles 


Sheeler, Brett Weston, and Edward Weston. 
All. proceeds from the sale of the pictures 
will go directly to the photographers them- 


selves, it is announced. 


TO STIMULATE A campaign built around 


the slogan “Repair That C 


amera,” the East- 


man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., has an- 


a- 


nounced a 25 per cent reduction in the cost 
of repairs on all Kodaks during the months 


of January, February, 


and March, 1942 


With national defense production stepped 
up to a full war-time pitch, it is felt that 
everything possible should be done to help 


(Continued on page 98) 








CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 














SALON ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 








4th Annual Montana Photographic Salon, Missoula|Willard C. Akins, Salon Chairman, 405 S. Third St., 























EE Sere ee ewer NN ENNIS i.6:0's' > dine wes odo ne ek we emake | 
4h Annual Youngstown seein Salon,|R. M. Eickmeyer, Salon Chairman, Butler Art Insti- 
Youngstown Camera Club...........e00000. Cet, MN, GINO 0.6 vc. c00 cv eeeeecd seed ne 
Se. Clair Central States Mid- Winter Salon—Mich., — M. Layle, Salon Chairman, 5494 St. “Clair Hwy., 
Ohio, Ill., Wis., Minn., Ind............+.eee00- Ce. eae ren 
4th Annual Valley of the Sun Photographic Salon, W. Mt, Tillery, Salon Chairman, 1107 E. Roosevelt 
Arizona Pictorialists............0+sseeeseceees , Phoenix, leap eee ae IP sans 


7th Rochester International Salon of Photography. . nay C. Esty, Print Director, The!Rochester Memorial 











Ast Gallery, Rochester, N. Y¥.....ccccccccccccces 
29th Annual Pittsburgh International Salon of Pho- titel 
eee oD eet Ce eee ee M. S. Sampson, 5655 Darlington ae Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7th San Antonio Salon of Pictorial Photography, San|H. D. Ohm, Salon Chairman, P. O. Box 331, San 
Antonio Pictorial Camera Club................ Antonio, | RAS app iapcp Ren Retdle cng IIe 


International Prairie Salon of Photography, Fargo Henry Bogenrief, Salon Chairman, Waldorf Hotel, 


ee ere re re SL rea aa 
4th International Salon of Photography, Newport Salon Committee, Newport Camera Club, 185 
GCE SN wocedccscurcaceceaveccdseeeseces SU i DUNNE, SESE st dcnswensebenesencune 
5th Annual Salon of eeariaene Camera Club of |Elsie L. Lowe, Salon Chairman, Pearl Hill Road, 
SE re eee sigma alte: MeN II 56. ac's ca sd Gr'nia a Gl Ss see atte oe isdn Ge 
Sth Annual (Ist Int’l) Salon = Pictorial ‘Wien A. R. McAllister, Salon Secretary, 230 E. Commerce 
raphy, Bridgeton Camera Society .............. OF a ae eer 
5th Annual Rocky Mountain National Salon, Den-| Basil Leonoff, Salon Chairman, 1435 Milwaukee St., 
ver Photograpmic Soclety.....cccccccccccccecse co EE Oe Ft ee 





OE of Fine Arts, Racine, Wis.........cccccecce eoeee 


















Mick ns hha eed aw agen sane dee weraealenern @aeele Blvd., W STOO, TNs D cecie res ccncsesscwntesens 
Lith Annual Detroit International Salon of Pho-\ Isadore Arnold Berger, c/o Detroit Art Institute, 
CI a 65: 54000558 Se etcbeeesebeeeeses ees aes Detroit, Mich........ ecccccccccccccccccececcese 








ENTRY| ENTRIES | CLOSING] DATES OPEN 








4th Annual Salon of Photography, Racine Camera\Gene Weins, Salon Chairman, c/o Wustum Museum) 


4th Annual International Salon of Northern New Mrs. Paul Mitchell, Salon Chairman, 226 Thompson] 














$1.00 _ See Ent. BL._|_ Feb. 2 





$1.00 4 _|_Feb.15_ 
$1.00 | 4 | Maret 
$1.00 _ 4 _ Mar. 16 

_ $1.00 4 _ Mar. 21_ 
$1.00. 4 _| Mar. 25_ 
$1.00 _ 4 | Ma r. 28 _ 
$1.00 _ 4 Apr. 15 


FEE | ALLOWED| DATE |TO THE PUBLIC 
100 | £4 _Jan. 19 __|Jan 23— Jan. 25 ; 
$1.00 | 4 _|_Jan.27__Feb. 6—Feb. 20 
g100 | 4 Jan, 31_|Feb. 21—Feb. 25 
$1.00 _ _4 _|_Feb.1 Feb. 15—Mar. 7 _ 


Feb. 27—Mar. 29 


Mar. 20—Apr. 19 





Mar. 15—Mar. 31 
Mar. 30—Apr. 5 
Apr. 12—Apr. 19 
Apr. S—Ape. 29 _ 
Apr. 6—Apr. 19 


May 1—May 15 | 





$1.00 | 4 pr. 6 sl. | Apr. 15 


$1.00 4 May 1 


|May 1—May 31 





May 18—~May 31 





June 9—June 28 





See page 105 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’ S “Traveling Salons. 


See Ent. Bl. May 20 

















My) film for all-round work is Eastman Super Panchro-Press. It has the speed 
I need... plus those almost as important characteristics, wide latitude and 
good quality. See the delicate gradation of light and shade in this snow shot. 


1/150, f/11, deep yellow filter.”’ 


EasTMAN SUPER PANCHRO-PRESS 
FILM, with which Mr. Hyman made his 
picture, is a very fast, rapidly develop- 
ing film for press and other photog- 
raphy likely to involve adverse light. 
Its speed and brilliant quality adapt it to 
much commercial and illustrative work. 


OTHER KODAK FILMS FOR VARIOUS NEEDS 


VERICHROME—for day-in, day-out photography. 
PLUs-X— all-round “‘pan’”’ film. Fine grain, extra 


MARTIN HYMAN 


speed. SUPER-XX—exceptionally fast. Panchro- 
matic. PANATOMIC-X—microscopic grain. Per- 
mits great enlargement. Panchromatic. PORTRAIT 
PANCHROMATIC (sheets)—a favorite multi- 
purpose “‘pan’’ film. INFRARED—for dramatic 
infrared effects. SUPER PANCHRO-PRESS, TYPE B 
(sheets)—high speed, modified red sensitivity. 
TRI-X PANCHROMATIC—Eastman’s fastest sheet 
film. SUPER ORTHO PRESS (sheets and packs)— 
fine, fast ortho material. ORTHO-X (sheets) 
top-speed ortho film. KODACHROME—for full- 
color transparencies... At your dealer's. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


MARTIN HYMAN 
The news photographer 
who has had one-man 
shows in art galleries. 





THE GREAT PICTURES ARE MADE ON KODAK FILM 





I could hide behind the 
flag (February is a pa- 
triotic month) to tell 
you why I can’t get this, 
that or ’thother gem .. . 
but Bass says, ‘“‘Damn 
the torpedoes” while my 
“agents provocateur’ ’ the 
world over (and in this 
country) keep supplying me with the neces- 
sary “stuff.” Try me . .. but make it soon. 


tofarbesliars 


President 


For the guy who knows his decibels 
we recommend the 


RCA 16mm SOUND 
ON FILM CAMERA 


Fellows who use this job 
make a lot of noise tell- 
ing about their accom- 








plishments . does a 
swell! professional j ob 
even when used by an 


amateur. 
NEWS MODEL: with 1 
inch F:3.5 lens, bat 


teries and mi 

crophone $275 
RCA Studio Recording Galvanometer, metal 
housing, connecting cable not including 
optical system, or Amplifier... *$125 


You don’t need to be a press photographer 
to tote around a 


GRAFLEX 
or GRAPHIC 


Of course there are 
them that say there 
ain't nothin’ like ‘em 

and if you believe 
that, better come in or 
write me for a new or 
used model to fit your 
needs Liberal allow- 
ance for your present 
“heer.” 





Get this double duty 





‘ 
ARGUS C3 
Comes — two 
lenses egular 
’:3.5 lens e.1 ft ind 
with a B&L 75 mm 
TELBPHOTO F:5.6 
lens Camera with 
two ienses lists at 
$82.55 BASS gives you both 
i $60. 50 
ARGUS C3 with F:3.5 lens $45.05 
Sole leather carrying case $4.75 


We don’t dare leave this item 
out of our ads... 


BASS SLIDE FILE 


for 2 x 2 slides, capacity 
100, printed index fabri 
eoid finish . nickel hard 
ware wood construction 

individual slide pock- 


ts. Fibre partitions post 
mor pr partition 0 $1.49 


If you're wedded to the candid type... 
‘aint nothin’ better than a 








or CONTAX 
They're getting searcer and scarcer so if you 
are in the market - better drop in or 
write at once we ilso buy them . 
make you a most attractive deal on a trade 
: start corresponding at once. 
. 

WE TRADE CAMERAS: 
That's a big part of our business as those who 
have traded with us for the past 30 years 
know. Write, tell us what you have and what 
you want... we'll do the rest. 


WRITE DEPT. PP 


179 W.MADISON Pav.. ¢8 CHICAGO.ILL., 44, 








S&SS CAMELA CO, 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE old picture syndicate stunt of 

tossing a bundle of “hot” news pic- 
tures from a chartered plane has been 
revived as a national defense measure. 
Federal agencies guarding harbors against 
sabotage recently demonstrated the speed 
with which this trick can be used to com- 
bat dangerous oil slicks detected on har- 
bor waters. 

The Coast Guard took air pictures of 
a section of New York harbor, developed 
them at Floyd Bennett Field, and then 
dropped the prints by parachute in But- 
termilk Channel. They were retrieved 


by a picket boat and delivered to Cap- ° 


tain John S. Baylis in the barge office at 
South Ferry just four minutes after the 
parachute set the print container down 
gently in the water. Photographic sur- 
veys are being made to check against oil 
pollution, a serious fire menace. 

This technique recalls the stunts em- 
ployed years ago by enterprising picture 
agencies in attempting to score beats on 
“hot” news photographs from abroad, or 
air views of ships afire or wrecked off the 
Atlantic coast. Packages of pictures in 
waterproof containers were picked up off 
Montauk Point or Fire Island, and then 
dropped by line into the waters off the 
Battery. Thé same procedure was used 
in handling undeveloped negatives made 
by aerial photographers. 

Precious minutes were saved, for the 
nearest airports were about 15 miles from 
the heart of the city. Clipper packages 
just 24 hours away from their source now 
have trimmed the keen rivalry in secur- 
ing beats on foreign pictures, and La 
Guardia Airport is only 20 minutes by 
auto from the heart of Manhattan. A 
great scoop was once obtained by drop- 
ping pictures from the ill-fated dirigible 


Ja Va 


By A. J. EZICKSON 
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Hindenburg while the giant ship was ap- 
proaching her Lakehurst hangar. Those 
were the “do-or-die” days in the picture 
business, and this latest Government 
stunt brings back a nostalgic urge for a 
revival of those zestful pioneering days 
of newspicture gathering. 
* . * 
HE dignity of the Senate recently 
robbed Washington news camera- 
men of a good picture and Senator Guffey 
of a kiss from Diana Barrymore, youth- 
ful member of the stage family. Miss 
Barrymore appeared in the office of Ed- 
win S. Halsey, Senate secretary, in be- 
half of Fight for Freedom, Inc. She posed 
with Senators Guffey, Hill, and Pepper to 
publicize a revue to be staged at the Cap- 
ital. Photographers won consent from 
her and Senator Guffey for the kissing 
scene, but it was ruled out after Senator 
Hill suggested that it might not be in 
keeping with the dignity of the Senate. 
® + * 
HERE’S no accounting for the breaks 
some news photographers get. Ken 
Harris of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
staff turned in one for the book recently 
when he happened upon major news sto- 
ries in the making twice in the same 
day. Believe it or not, it was on his day 
off. 

Harris and his financee, Miss “Miriam 
Geiger of Tacoma, were driving from 
Tacoma to Seattle when a police car and 
a county sheriff’s auto collided almost in 
front of them, killing three occupants. 
Harris grabbed his camera and covered 
the story, and Miss Geiger helped by 
handing him flashbulbs as he shot pic- 
tures of the dead and injured being taken 
away. 

This unexpected “assignment” over, 
Harris called his city desk. Since there 
was ample time before deadline, he ar- 
ranged to continue to his original des- 

(Continued on page 84) 


These are two of the shots Ken Harris got 
when he happened upon two serious crashes 
while out driving his car on his day off. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


a Air Corps Officer uses Speed Graphic for ground work—Official Photograph by U. S. Army Air Corps 


Giaflex Helis lo “Keofe Cm HWying = 


Graflex and Speed Graphic American-made 
Cameras are on active duty with the U.S. Army 
Air Corps and other branches of the service 
shooting picture records of every type. They are 
serving our armed forces in the same depend- 
able, versatile, accurate manner that for half a 


century has established Graflex leadership. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. 5. A. 


We are glad our facilities can provide the 
Army and the Navy with cameras that so satis- 
factorily meet their rigid requirements. We 
pledge ourselves to continued service .. . and 
we know our civilian customers will cheerfully 
brook any delays caused by the fulfilment of 


defense requirements. 





GRAFLEX 


in LMM wing 
Z 
CAMERAS 


UNCH 


IN YOUR PICTURES 


* Shatterproof Beaded Surface 
* Maximum Brilliance All Angles 
* Speedily Set Up and Adjusted 


* Rugged, Trouble-Free Con- 
struction 


Never before at this low  price—a 
screen with all these stand-out fea- 
tures. Superwide angle glass bead 
surface brilliantly displays every grada- 
tion, every detail—all the picture none 
of the glare. Marvelous color reproduc- 
tion. Durable, sway-proof tripod in- 
stantly extends to permit desired screen 
height—16 to 45 inches. Make your 
pictures really live with Da-Brite. 


eee $2. 95 


nm as 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU HAVE 
SEEN THIS SCREEN! 
WRITE FOR NAME OF DEALER 


watt DA-BRITE 


eat Tht SCREENS 
TAcMOSTOW 


MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 
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PUTTING GHOSTS ON FILM 


by GEORGE ANDREWS 


HERE is nothing really mysterious 

about the way professional movie 
makers are able to make people material- 
ize on the screen and disappear again 
right before your eyes. You can do the 
same stunts in your darkroom, if you 
can assemble the necessary materials, 
steady nerves, and plenty of patience. 

The trick in showing ghosts walking 
side by side with real persons is to ex- 
pose the film twice—once for the things 
which are to show clearly in 
the picture, and again for the 
ghost effect. For the second 
exposure, the one showing the 
ghost, the rest of the scene 
must be masked out. 

This can be done in the orig- 
inal set, covering everything 
with black cloth so that only 
the ghost figure will show, and 
then shooting the scene again 
from the same camera posi- 
tion. However, the Holly- 
wood magicians prefer to do it 
in the darkroom. 

One way this phenomenon 
can be produced is by copying 
still prints with an overhead 
camera. A cut-out of the ghost 
figure is placed in correct posi- 
tion on a translucent screen 
which can be illuminated from 
above or below. An opaque 
mask covers the rest of the 
Then a print of the 
whole scene is placed on top 
of it. The camera is adjusted 
so that it takes in the whole 
picture of the scene, as it is to 


screen. 


appear on the screen. The first few frames 
are exposed with only the top lights in 
use. The ghost does not appear in them. 
Then the lower lights are slowly turned 
on, and the ghost image takes shape as 
these lights become brighter. 

When there is no motion during the 
scene, the ghost can be made to take 
form by using only a single print of the 
scene and one ghost cut-out. When 
there is movement to be added, a differ- 


Ghost images like this will take form right on your 
own screen if you double print them into your films. 


Masks and cut-out prints are arranged under a copying camera to get ghost effects. 
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HALOBROME TRIAL KIT 


Contains 6 favorite surfaces 


fix 


packed in individual envelopes 
of 4 sheets each in the popular 
8x10 size. All double weight stock. 


DOPTED after practical tests and comparison 
A in their own darkrooms...Halobrome is the 
favorite projection paper of thousands of prac- 
tical photographers who demand fine prints at 
less cost with minimum waste. 


For Halobrome’s beautifully balanced emulsion 
was specifically designed to specifications of ex- 
pert photographers. Its photographic excellence 
reproduces minute detail with richness, brilliancy, 





realism and depth uncommon in ordinary projec- 
tion papers yet, because of special processing 
features, excellent print control is possible, guess- 
work practically eliminated and waste minimized. 


Reason enough for thoroughly testing Halobrome. 
Send for your trial kit today. It offers an excel- 


lent opportunity for trying and selecting your 
favorite surface. 


THE HALOID €O., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





MAIL COUPON ‘TODAY! 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


TATE OTD 


Beeten..:....... co 141 Milk St. New York............ 330 W. 42nd St. 
ie... 2... 608 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia......... 1015 Chestnut St. 
SS ee 144 Lafayette Blvd. San Be mngy (scene 450 Mission St. 
Los Angeles.......... 714 So. Hill St. “Washington....... 15th & K Sts., N. W. 


Washington 
Canadian Distributors, Rectigraph Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


950 Haloid St., Rochester, N.-¥. 


are 


2 for which please send me 
Halobrome Kit (s). 
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® Actual experience alone can show 
you the difference a modern, per fect 
screen can make in your pictures. Bril- 
liant — sharp — clear — only Radiant’s 
“Hy-Flect” glass-beaded screen sur- 
face shows them in all their original, 
lifelike charm. For ease of operation 
for perfect definition—give yourself 
a new happiness. Of course, Radiant 
costs a little more, but you get in- 
finitely more in added years of perfect 
service. Insist on Radiant at your 
dealer's, or write for new illustrated 
folder—FREE! Exclusive new Auto- 

matic model from $15.25 up. 
3 INSTANT AUTOMATIC 
OPERATIONS... and it’s 

UP! 

convenient lever 


1 Touch a 
* —the tripod | 
position and lock 


matically, 

2 Merely turn the screen 
* case—automatically it 
zontal 


evs slide into 


there auto 


locks into steady hor 
position 


3 An 


screen 


effortless pull raises 
and automatically 
locks into viewing posit 


t ANY height, 17 to 50 inch- 


es trom the floor 


7] = 











(Continued from page 64) 


ent print of each is required for each 
frame that is to be made. 

Another method makes use of masks, 
which are placed over the translucent 
light source in such a manner as to hold 
back light from the portions of the scene 
in which the ghost appears. Then the 
camera is used as a printer, loaded with 
a negative of the original scene and a 
length of raw film. It is focused on the 
screen, on which the masks are placed, 
and the film is exposed frame by frame 
as the masks are shifted to keep pace with 
the changes in the areas the figures are 
to occupy. Then the figures are printed 
in another operation. 

Recently Roy Seawright and William 
Draper of Hal Roach studios performed 
a stunt even more startling than putting 
a ghost into a picture. The script called 
for a hat and a pair of gloves to move 


| through a room, just as they would ap- 
| pear if the wearer were visible. 


To get 


| this shot, they dressed an actress in black 


from head to foot and placed her in front 
of a black velvet curtain. 

Then, as the camera ground, she picked 
up hat and gloves from a chair, placed 
the hat on her hooded head, and pulled 
the gloves over her velvet-covered hands. 
As she walked across the set, nothing was 
visible but hat and gloves. Later on, in 
the darkroom, Draper “set” the moving 
items into a scene showing other actors 
by masking out areas in the scene with 


| mats exactly the same size as the gar- 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1140-6 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


ments, and printing them in, frame by 
frame. 

When you see a bit of camera trickery 
like this on the screen of your local 
theater, try to analyze it and figure out 
how it was done. You will find very few 
clues to give the stunt away, but with 
some knowledge of how it was accom- 
plished you will enjoy it much more. 


Tips for Getting 


Better Snow Movies 

§ penny sports amid winter scenes 

provide fine opportunities for in- 
teresting movies. You can get sparkling 
sequences in your snow movies if you 
observe a few precautions. The most im- 
portant is to avoid overexposure. Next 
comes the use of filters for contrast. 

On a bright, sunny day, a snow scene 
looks like fine picture material to the 
eye. Often, however, the finished films 
seem to be flat and lacking in brilliance, 
despite the sparkle of the snow. Or there 
may be large areas of glaring white, 
without detail. Either way, the pictures 
are disappointing if they fail to show the 
scene as it really appeared. 

By keeping your exposures on the “un- 
der” side, you can avoid those large areas 
of glaring white. Use your exposure 
meter with care, and believe those ex- 
tremely high readings which it gives you 
when you aim it at a bright scene that 











is full of sunlighted snow. If it is the 
snow that is important in your movie, 
stop the lens way down. There may be 
little detail in dark objects in the scene, 
but the highlights will not be burned out. 

Another way you can get better snow 
pictures is by using a filter on your lens. 
Shadows on snow and ice may look black 
to the eye, but this contrast often is lack- 
ing in the finished pictures when they are 
projected on the screen. This is because 


Photo by Howard Johnson 


You can avoid chalky snow areas and get 
good contrast between snow and sky if you 
use filters for your winter sports shots. 


they really are blue, as you will notice if 
you study them. They are lighted by the 
blue light from the open sky. Ortho- 
chromatic film, and even panchromatic, 
is extremely sensitive to this blue light, 
and hence the shadows photograph much 
lighter than they appear. 

You can make them darker by using a 
filter that absorbs blue light—yellow, 
orange, or red will do very well. If you 
use a medium yellow filter, for example, 
it will absorb much of the blue light from 
the shadows and render them darker. At 
the same time, of course, it will also 
darken the sky, making clouds stand out. 

Snow pictures taken on a bright day 
without a filter are likely to show a 
baldheaded sky and lack contrast in 
shadows and between snow and sky. 

A yellow filter is recommended for 
general use. It will require opening up 
the lens a stop or so more than a scene 
calls for without a filter. For more pro- 
nounced effects, you can use orange or 
red filters with panchromatic film. When 
the sun is bright, slip a filter over your 
lens before you go out for snow movies. 
You will get pictures that bring out the 
best in your winter settings —™ 
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Is your camera listed here? 





MASTER AUTOMATIC STANDARD MICRO- 
SPEED FLASH MATIC SPEED FLASH 
Price $19.95 Price $12.75 








™ Below are listed the most popular cameras. Is 
yours on the list? Then there’s a precision 
Kalart Speed Flash engineered for it! Illustrated 
are three popular Kalart Speed Flash com- 
binations. The Kalart Micromatic and Passive 
Synchronizer Units may be used with any Kal- 
art Battery Case. The Automatic Synchronizer 
Unit will fit either the Master or the Compak 
Battery Case. Look below and see which Syn- 
chronizer Unit is recommended for your cam- 
era! Then—choose the Battery Case you prefer. 
Even if your camera is not listed, write us. 


COMPAK PASSIVE. Remember .. . Kalart gives you pictures you'll 
SPEED FLASH treasure all your life. Send coupon at bottom 


Price $7.75 


of page for more complete information to help 
you make your choice. 








POPULAR CAMERAS AND RECOMMENDED KALART SYNCHRONIZER UNITS 












































CAMERA AND SHUTTER case | conic] aoe CAMERA AND SHUTTER cous | canes | sive 

Agfa Memo—with cable release socket... . . xX xX ID ox.6 8 pdeedioustacesemenean xX 
Agfa Plenax Hypar & Tripar models. .... X Kodak Cameras: 

PER IE ca gs sic ws inn ob Sa ce aleele anaes xX Bantam with F:4.5 and F:5.6 lens....... x 
Agfa Readyset, Readyset Special......... X With Supermatic, Compur Rapid, Dio- 

Agfa Speedex, Speedex, Jr... ..........-. x x xX matic & Kodamatic shutters.......... xX xX 
gt Ee eal XxX xX With Kodex shutters.................. xX X x 
Argus A, AF, A@F, AZ, CC. ........0.0.. 4 x x With Dak, Dakor, Dakon& Diodakshutters = 
I I 60556, 4 eo eeenaeawes x *Recomare—Gx0...... ccc cccvces x xX 
*Avus 6x9 (Compur Shutter).............. 4 x *Recomars—9x12..............00. x = 
*Avus 9x12 (Compur Shutter)............. = b 4 I hg Ce Si ici cidiale wala @ORER x 

MRT cree id eae ghee Re Can, | 5 4 4 RMOW (GE PIE) vc. os va cccscccecsvesoes x 

Pinte, Teei, TN <5. soko oc cce ae eekcc ¥ xX pe eee y 4 4 
"Bee Boo, “Berge, Gao. o.< co scccicecessen | = D4 ee ee re x p 4 
ek: ee , .  e | x = soc ctsncecteecteceedes X 

Brilliant (Compur Shutter)............... ® : RE CE ee mre err ree xX 
eo ee fk eee  : X CE SE kets ecaceecccncnsess 

Candid Midget, Certix, Compur.......... | = x Nettar (Compur shutter)................ b 4 a 
ae ee ee | x i ee x x 
CE Fe WI Ta kv oo aig Whvns sweet owiesere 3 ee | ee = 

a te ad xX Sey Is is ok de cuca debe kanes i x 
Doeteaia (all models).....>...... .cccccccecevce 9 Rolleicord, and old style Rolleiflex. ....... xX 

eS Ea ar ee ¥ Rolleiflex, Automatic.................... x 

Dolly, Dolly V.P., Dollina. ............. X x *Speed Graphics, according to shutter...... x x 
Falcon, Foth Flex, Foth Derby........... ¥ Deg eter atid inane en rooe cena tot xX 

Graflex, National-Series Il............... x SE GA tite beveksconeeceeieiase p 4 

NOM ic CCR he cia ot oe mer ereemaiw ms ¥ xX NS ad oe ie hia ard aia ecinnte daoneaeion x x 
*Ideal 6x9 and *Maximar 6x9............. p 4 b 4 Voightiander Beaae... .....sccccccccccccccs = xX 
*Ideal 9x12 and *Maximar 9x12........... ¥ 4 WRC Total tis; 3:5 sie- os Sobre coareaan wiat cone 2 
PERI 5 eid SA wSie Seaweneune sea wen xX xX PE Pe Mb ss ecccecuuwbesdandens xX xX 
eae eee ere xX x IN, TEI sebsin sass view ene Ok ou Sale mien X X 
SOE ian or oho sha bce cee bees Rea xX Sry GHD CE) on a. co cccvesccenccces X xX 
Ponta (all MGGGIE) oo oii ocdcc vcicccceeceess x x i zx x 
SG CIID «5. oo. wns eeeaceessaces X X ae X X 

EO OLE EEE xX b SZecw SENS (COMAIGE) gg os snes vsisnsb eer X xX 

*Kalart Synchronized Range Finder also recommended for this camera. Relieves you of focusing worries, only $25.75. 


KALARKT 





The Kalart Company Inc., 
Stamford, Conn., Dept. P-2-S 
Please send me your new free catalog ‘‘Kalart—for Better Pictures’’. 


My camera is 
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NEW YEAR 


CLEARANCE SALE 























"Cameras" 
V.P. Exakta B, Biotar F.2, black model, ex 
cellent °° . ° cece . eeee $159.50 
214x2'4 Kore Me I, reflex, Victar F.2.9 lens 
like new iy 2 59.50 
1 120 Plaubel Rollop Anticomar F.2.8, 
*Compur. exc. 59.50 
35mm Weltini Xenon F.2 lens compur 
rapid, like new 94.50 
214x21 Rolleicord II Triotar F.3.5, com- 
pur. like new. 87.50 
35mm. Argus C.3, cpld rangefinder flash, 
F.3.5 lens, exc. ° : 29.50 
““Special Feature”’ 
6x13 Heidoscope Stereo Camera with 
Zeiss Tessars F.4.5, case & FPA L. N 
condition—one available at $159.50 
9x12 Zeiss JTuwel with 612” Zeiss Tessar 
'.4.5 excellent $179.50 
35mm. Kine FExakta, Primoplan F.1.9 lens, 
excellent ° ° Geces 189.50 
4x5 R.B Grafiex Series B Kodak F.4.5 
lens, excellent ° 59.50 
9x12 Zeiss Ideal B 514” Tessar F.4.5 
Compur ex« ° 57.50 
9x12 Linhoff Technika with 6” C.Z.T. F.4.5 
Like New 250.00 
61x Bee Bee Trioplan F.3, compur, like 
new . ° 52.50 








All of the equipment listed is in guar- 
anteed condition. You are protected by 
our policy of giving full refund after ten 
day trial of all used equipment. 

It is not possible to list all of our sales 
items in this space. But, whether you 
are seeking an inexpensive filter or a 
high-powered sound projector, whether it 
be a roll of film or a sleek miniature 
camera with a battery of accessory 
lenses, you will be almost certain to find 
it here. 

Write to us today . . . tell us what you 
are looking for . .. and what you have 
to trade (we give very fair trade in al- 
lowances) and we will respond promptly. 














oe ee ne 

m 1 2” Woll F.4.5 
S$ 42.00 
5 ZA ; on iphot for Contax Lenses 

like ew 38.50 
351 Leitz } at I, no lens ‘ Ww 59.50 

Orne B, to 214x214 3” Wo 

42.50 


74.50 
68.50 


45.50 
51.50 


44.00 
74.50 
112.50 


“Gash Guns” 


(Many of these are demonstration models in new 


condition.) 


ew 
amera and tle 


”Mouie guipment” 


16mm w with pla 

F.1.5 $259.50 
16mn e Kodak Magazine F.1.9 le 
84.50 


57.50 


like I N 
16mm. Keystone A-7 wit Wol wk F.1 
lens, like new 











41.00 
24.50 
36.50 


By & Howell, Uti 
50 watt Sound Pro- 
excel, . 


nt ; 198.00 
un 


- 269.50 


HABER & FINK'"< 


12-14 WARREN ST., N.Y. BA. 7-1230 














Cabinet Darkroom for Small Apartment 
by Harry S. Young 





HE photographer who lives in a four- 

room apartment often has a hard 
time finding a suitable place to do his 
developing and printing. Here is a dark- 
room setup that solves the problem, tak- 
ing up only 6 feet of wall space in kitchen 
or kitchenette. The only requirements 
are that the room must be suitable for 
darkening in the daytime, or work must 
be done at night. 

The main cabinet is built along the same 
lines as standard kitchen cabinets, and a 
used one could be adapted to this pur- 
pose very easily. It is 47” long, 78” high, 
and 19” deep. The enlarger stand is 24” 
square and 19” high. 

A unique feature of the cabinet is a 
copper sink, with drain, accommodating 
three 11 x 14 trays, which is built in at 
table height. It is covered by a remov- 
able top, which provides additional 
kitchen working space when the setup is 
not in photographic use. 


The outfit takes up little wall space, and 
when not in use makes a good appearance. 











The timer is a typical electric clock, 
with hands removed and revlaced by a 
large second hand. The safelight is fas- 
tened below the lower shelf of the upright 
portion of the cabinet, so that it can be 
swiveled in any direction. A standard 
white light bulb of the tubular type is 
mounted above the hypo tray at the left 
of the sink for inspection of prints. 

Amateurs without darkrooms have 
to gather materials and equipment to- 
gether from various storage places before 
setting up, and then it all has to be put 
away again after use. Generally this 
takes more time than making pictures. 
This outfit is not unsightly, as it looks 
much like a kitchen cabinet. You can 
build one like it by following the general 
ideas supplied by the two accompanying 
photographs, which show it set up for use 
and with everything put away. If you 
can obtain a used cabinet or an unfinished 
one, the work will be simplified — 


The main cabinet provides ample storage 
space for the equipment and chemicals. 











Photographic Typewriter 
Uses Microfilm 

A NEWLY -patented 
i typewriter does not use_ ribbons, 
carbon paper, but “types” the 
Equipped with a 
standard keyboard, a camera recording 
unit, and a pattern component emitter, 
the new machine is used just like an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 

Each key actuates the pattern com- 
ponent emitter when tapped, thus gener- 
ating an impulse peculiar to the letter on 
the key. The impulse operatesa tube 
similar to that used in a television re- 
ceiver, to produce a fluorescent image of 
the letter. This image thus is photo- 
graphed on film. The film, incidentally, 
moves automatically after each letter is 
recorded, and is moved to the next line 
when the space bar is used. 

When developed, the negative can be 


photographic 


paper, or 
message on microfilm. 


used in the regular manner to enlarge 
the letters as desired. One keyboard can 
be attached to several camera units to 
produce many negatives at once. Since 
the keyboard can operaté the camera unit 
by remote -control, the latter can be 
located in another room or even in an- 


other city, if desired. The photographic 
typewriter was developed by James W. 
Bryce, of Glen Ridge, N for the In- 


Machines Corp.— 
Washington, D. C. 


ternational Business 


Andrew M. Lavish, 


Lens-Women in Movies 

OU can watch four of America’s 

leading woman photographers at 
work in Women in Photography, movie 
short made by Irving Browning and just 
released by Columbia Pictures. Mar- 
garet Bourke-Whit® Berenice Abbott, 
Ruth Nichols, and Toni Frissell are fea- 
tured, each one doing the type of work 
for which she is famous.— 
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Spark Photographs 
Identify Metals 


HEN most photographers see flying 
sparks against a dark background, 
they think of their fine pictorial possibili- 
ties. But not Frank Shepherd of the 
Buick photographic department. He takes 
yictures like these every day, for purely 
scientific purposes. 
Spark patterns are as good as finger- 
prints when it comes to identifying 
metals. No two metals give off sparks in 


Metal is easily identified by the pattern 
its sparks form at the whirling grindstone. 


the same pattern wien they are touched 
to a whirling grindstone. Through pic- 
tures of these spark patterns, different 
types of metal are quickly identified. 

An exposure of 1/400 second at f 3.5 
is used to record the spark patterns. The 
picture above was made by double ex- 
posure—after the sparks ‘were photo- 
graphed, the camera was left in position 
and an exposure of 14 second at f 22 was 
made for the operator. 

A seasoned observer, after firmly fixing 
the patterns in his mind by studying 





High-carbon steel (top) makes rich sparks; 
low-carbon (below) produces a thin stream. 


park photographs, can go into a dark- 
ned booth and identify the metals with 
) difficulty. High-carbon steel, for ex- 
nple, gives off a rich stream of sparks 
ith many small bursts. Low-carbon 
eel makes a thin spark stream with few 
ursts. 

This method is said to be quite ac- 
irate and practical for controlling qual- 
y in any large metal working plant. 
he spark patterns identify the met- 


is. — pm 
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NEW KALART 
MASTER AUTOMATIC 
SPEED FLASH 


(De Luxe Ivory Model) 


FOR § 650 


ONLY 


: and your old synchronizer 
iy 
I 1 eRE’s how you can get this new de luxe Ivory Master Automatic Speed 
Flash for only $16.50. Bring in or send in your old synchronizer—any make, in 
any condition—and we'll allow you $6.45 off the regular price of $22.95. 
Just think—you get the ONLY mechanical automatic, self-cocking flash syn- 


chronizer on the market. A mere touch of the release button operates it. SETS 
ITSELF for the next exposure. Use it on one camera or all your cameras— 


VALUE $22.95 





it is adjustable to almost any shutter. Weighs only 12 ounces. Nothing awk- 
ward or bulky to hang on your shutter. 

KALART has set a standard of dependability that makes it first choice among 
professional photographers; and THIS KALART is the ultimate in versatility. 
Don’t hesitate—take advantage of this chance to modernize your flash equipment 
before it’s too late. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


SEND NO MONEY 


(JUST SEND YOUR OLD SYNCHRONIZER) 


s eampenannaineigemaeers SILL OUT THES COUPON <n. 


WILLOUGHBYS 
110 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


I am sending you under separate cover my old synchronizer. As per your advertisement in 
Popular Photography, please send me C.0.D., a new Kalart Master Automatic Speed Flash 
(DeLuxe Ivory Model) allowing me $6.45 off the regtlar price of $22.95. I will pay the 
postman $16.50 when he delivers the new Kalart Master Automatic Speed Flash. 


TERED 6.0 60.0 00 0666056 4.046048460.0 0060008 eccccoad aD 60:00000600066.0906000 Coccccccccccccces 


32d St., near’ 6th Av., N. Y. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE BUILT ON SQUARE DEALING 

















ARGOFLEX 


F:4.5 lens. Shutter 
1/10 to 1/200 T. & 
B. 214” x 214” pic- 
tures ... $44.50 
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1 Sec. at f:9. Photoflood Panatomic X Film 


Perfectly Composed 


There’s no question about composition 
with the Argoflex. 


It makes good pictures easy because 
you see the picture before you take it. 
On its focusing ground glass, you see 
what you want and get what you see 
... full picture size ... always visible 


... always sharp. 


See it at your dealer! 


ann arbor michigan 





eS 























mm FILM Fine Grain 
35 DEVELOPED AND 


ENLARGED 


36 ENLARGEMENTS (3%‘'x4'4’’) 
matte or glossy. Cash with order, 


or C.O.D. plus postage. Money S 
back guarantee 
Write for complete price list 


describing our different services 
in all size films, at equally low 
prices. Mailing bags free 


MODERN PHOTO LABS. 


71 West 45th St., New York, N. Y 
Dept. P 
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How to Eliminate 
Unsightly Backgrounds 


VERY photographer knows that the 

background can make or break a 
picture. There are times, however, when 
it is impossible to catch the subject you 
want at just the right moment and still 
get a desirable background. When you 
run into a situation like this, by all means 
snap the picture. You can take care of 
the background later on, in the dark- 
room. 

The two accompanying pictures show 
how Arthur G. Higgins of New York, 
N. Y., made a salon print out of a snap- 
shot that he grabbed while making a se- 
ries of farm photographs. He liked the 


way the cow’s head looked as_ she 
scratched her neck on the rail fence 
but he knew that she would move if he 





The spotty background in the picture above 
was eliminated by blocking it out on a 
positive transparency, then making another 
negative by contact printing on film. 





spent much time trying to find an angle 
that would improve the background. So 
he went ahead and tripped the shutter, 
regardless of the mottled ground and the 
side of the barn behind his subject. 

He knew that he could take out the 
background in his darkroom. His method 
was one that you can use very easily to 
solve similar problems. First, he made a 
5 x 7 positive enlargement on process 
film from his original 35 mm negative. 

When the film positive was dry, he took 
a small brush and outlined the cow's 
head by applying a strong solution of 
new coccine. This red dye was carefully 
applied in a rim about % inch wide. 
Then he covered over the rest of the 
background completely, using regular 
photographic opaque. 

To produce a negative for printing, 
he made a contact print from this re- 
touched positive on another sheet of 
process film. Slight traces of the edging 
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around the cow’s head were visible on it, 
so they were carefully scraped off with 
an etching knife. Then the 5 x 7 was 
enlarged to make an 11 x 14 exhibition 
print. The print was sent off to a pho- 
tographic competition, where it took sec- 
ond prize in the animal section. 

The appearance of his subject was right 
for a prize-winning picture, but the 
background was dead wrong. The pic- 
ture never would have won recognition 
if it had been submitted as it originally 
appeared—and yet he couldn’t have ob- 
tained the expression he wanted if he had 
taken time to get a better background. 
Retouching solved his problem. 

You can employ the same system to 
improve your pictures when you happen 
to find a good subject that can’t be pho- 
tographed against a desirable back- 
ground. To substitute a plain, black 
background, begin by making a film posi- 
tive that is large enough for convenient 
retouching. Then cover up the back- 
ground area by using new coccine to fill 
in the delicate part of the outline around 
the subject, and opaque to keep the rest 
of the background from printing. Then 
make a negative, and retouch it wherever 
necessary to make the job complete. 

If you want a white background in- 
stead of black, the process is even more 
simple. You can apply the new coccine 
to your original negative, granted that 
it is large enough for convenient han- 
dling. Work carefully around the outline 
of your subject, and then use ordinary 
opaque for the broad areas. If the re- 
sult is not just right the first time, you 
can add more new coccine after making 
a trial print. 

Of course there is always the possibil- 
ity that the original negative may become 
damaged if work is done on it, and some 
photographers prefer to make duplicate 
negatives whenever there is extensive 
retouching of this sort to be accom- 
plished. 

You will be surprised at the great 
improvement that can be made by remov- 
ing distracting backgrounds and replac- 
ing them by plain areas of black or 
white. When you find that there is no 
way of photographing a subject without 
including a poor background, don’t pass 
it by if the subject is sufficiently inter- 
esting. Click the shutter anyhow, and if 
a trial print proves that your p cture is 
worth the extra effort involved, remove 
the background in the darkroom.—f® 


Shaker-Top Bottles 
ANY darkroom workers like to keep 


on hand supplies of solutions such | 


as 10% potassium bromide, potassium 
permanganate, etc. Such solutions gen- 
erally are needed only in quantities of a 
few drops at a time. To store and dis- 
pense them with the least amount of 
trouble, I make good use of empty bottles 
which have contained shaving lotion and 
other toilet preparations. Such bottles 
should be washed out thoroughly or 
boiled before being used for photographic 
purposes. 
fill them, but they’ll hold enough for quite 
a while, and permit you to dispense their 
contents a drop at a time, as needed.— 
Nicholas Ovuka, Munhall, Pa. 


It may take a little trouble to | 
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Made with Wabash No. 1 Flashbulb ... f:9. 
No. 2 Extension Tube ...Panatomic X Film. 


Capture the 
Unusual! 


Only a moth .. . but like some pre-his- 
toric monster when photographed in 
extreme close-up with the Argus C-3. 
Here is America’s fastest selling 
35 mm. precision flash camera with fea- 
tures and performance that you expect 
from far more expensive models. 
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MODEL C-3 


Coupled range- 
finder . . . Cintar 
£:3.5 lens. 1/10 to 
1/300 shutter . 

built-in flash syn- 
chronizer $45.05 












. MODEL C-2 
Ask your dealer to show it to you... Siete. . . eee 
today. flash synchronizer. 
at $39.75 


Fine Cdnerivan 


Wade Cameras Free 
— CHOOSING YOUR 
alae CAMERA 
Write for this 
32 page 
booklet 








~ i at rbor 








YOULL BE DELIGHTED § 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 Exp. Roll Enlarged 35c 
16 Exp. Split Enlarged 55¢ 
Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to 
us. Fine grain developing, ‘‘electric-eye’’ ‘‘yrease 
precision. Film vaporated to protect against spot’’ type. 
damage. Modern Beauty prints 3% x 4%, Brilliant image. 
deckled, with embossed margin and date. If Reads in focal 
less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send plane, a focus 





_ HIGH PRECISION 
| PROJECTION 
| METER 


More sensitive, 
easier to use 
thaa the 


















money and roll or write for Free Mailers. aid. Effective for 
a color prints. 50 at 
Professional contact finishing, 8- dealer’s or te: : 


Exposure roll developed and complete CATO N Rg Q rn " L EY PRO D T CTS 


Super Professional prints. 
34 MILLBROOK RD., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





of 
Print credit for poor exposures, 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Bex 5710-A Dept. A Chicage 
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Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 


voluntary helps workers provide for the future 
pay-roll 
‘ 

allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

Dusing the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits ... present and future. I is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit .. . 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


money for 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 


a . a 
*‘hit-or-miss.”’ 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 


We would get there eventually if we 


thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Kach employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 

provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships, 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


FREE - NO OBLIGATION 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 
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Display Your Own 
"Picture of the Month" 


LOT of the fun of photography is 
in showing your pictures to your 
friends, and there is much to be learned 
by displaying your prints and giving 
thers an opportunity to tell you what 
hey think of them. Here is an idea for 
in individual “picture of the month” you 
can hang up in your home or at work. 
The only equipment you need is a 
standard 16 x 20 frame with a back that 
van be opened easily for replacing prints, 





ind a pair of cut-out mats. Make them of | 


ff 8 x 10 or 11 x 14, as you prefer. 


egular mounting board, with openings | 


You | 


will want one vertical and the other hori- | 


zontal. Special mats can be cut whenever 
it is necessary to use prints of unusual 
size or shape. 

This individual method of displaying 





If you want print criticism, hang up your 
pictures where your friends can see them. 


prints has several advantages beyond the | 


satisfaction of having your friends see 


your work. A framed picture like this | 


invites criticism—favorable or otherwise. 
If several different people like some 
things about a picture and dislike others, 


often their opinions will help you dis- | 


cover what is wrong. Sometimes you can | 
go back and make a much better print | 


from a negative after hearing a few good 


criticisms of your first effort with it. | 


Keeping prints on hand where you can 
see them often helps you to learn more | 
about your own work. Some shots look 
like a million dollars at first, but contain 
flaws which become more apparent day 
by day. Others may not seem to amount 
to much when they come out of the hypo, | 
but grow on you as you study them. By 
keeping a print out where you can see 

for a few weeks, you get to know 

hether it really is good. 

There is one more advantage to keep- | 

g a “picture of the month” on display. 

acts as a spur to your ambition. It is | 

» small job to turn out one picture a 

onth that you are willing to expose to 

iblic criticism, and having an incentive 
| ke this will urge you on to take more 

nd better pictures at regular intervals.— 
LE. B. Lyford, New York, N. Y. 
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Contax I f3.5 Tessar, case. Like New............... $ 72.50 Night Exakta B, f1.9 Primoplan, case, 15cm. f5.5 Tele 
Contax III f1.5 Sonnar, case. Like New.............. 210.00 Megor telephoto. Like New . $189.00 
Leica G f2 Summar, case. Like New................ 145.00 4x4em. Rolleiflex 2.8 Tessar, compur rapid. New . .120.00 
Leica F £2 Summar, case. Like New 123.50 Night Exakta B, f2 Biotar. Like New . 169.00 
Leica Standard, f3.5 Elmar, interchangeable lens, case. Exakta Jr., £2.8 Tessar, flash gun, case. Like New....... 85.00 

Like New 49.50 Primarflex {3.5 Tessar, case. Like New............... 105.00 
135mm. f4 Sonnar, coupled for Contax, ‘‘feet’’ 85.00 Piet G See. OLS, Be Oc ss << scevecaccooenees 14.95 
Tenax II f2.8 Tessar, 35mm. New .. 119.00 Ciroflex, {3.5 Wollensak. Like New................-- 32.50 
Praktiflex, 35mm. reflex, £2 Xenon. Like New....... 139.50 Super Pilot, Reflex, 2.9. Like New...........eeeee.: 39.50 
Argus C2, f3.5 coupled, case. Like New............. 24.95 Super Pilot, Reflex, £3.5. New. .....:......e0e000- 35.50 
Argus C3, f3.5, coupled, flash gun. Like New........ 25.95 Argoflex, Reflex, £4.5. Like New ae 26.95 
Wirgin 35mm., f2.9, compur. Like New............. 29.95 6x9 Bee Bee f3.5 Xenar, film pack adapter, 3 holders, 
Welti 35mm., f2.9, compur, case. Like New.......... 43.50 Kalart RF. Like New 75.00 
E.K. Retina I, f3.5 Ektar, case. Like New. 45.00 | 9x12 Linhof, f4.5, compur. Like New 139.00 
— a ee eee epee 9x12 Linhof Technika, 45 Tessar, Kalart ton m 
Super Lkonta C, f4.5 Tessar, coupled. Used 57.50 finder, holders, — Like New. ; : ’ 
Precisa f2.9, compur rapid, coupled. Like New 47.50 3} x44 Anv. Speed Graphic, 4.7 Ektar, Kalart range 
Plaubel Makina IIS, chrome, f2.9 Anticomar, coupled, finder, Abbey gun. Like New. 139.50 

case, 19cm. f4.8 Telephoto, roll film adapter, holders. 4x5 Speed Graphic, {3.5 Tessar, compur, excel. 95.00 

Like New 225.00 4x5 B&J Press, 514" f4.5 Tessar, compur, Hugo Meyer 
Super Ikonta D, f4.5 Tessar, coupled, case. Like New 95.00 rangefinder, Mendelsohn gun. Like New 105.00 
Weltur Sr., £3.9 Trinar, coupled. Like New 79.00 314x414 Agfa View, £6.3 Wollensak, shutter, case. L. N. 37.50 
Korelle Reflex II, {2.8 Tessar, case. Like New 135.00 4x5 Korona View, f4.5 Xenar, Packard shutter. L. N. 59.50 
Primarette Reflex, f2.8 Tessar, case. Like New 55.00 4x5 RB Grafiex B, f4.5 K.A. Like New 62.50 

TRADE IN YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
GENEROUS ALLOWANCES 
Movie Equi E 
Game guipament 

Revere 88, [3.5 Wollensak. Like New Se Leitz Valoy, 35mm. with lens. Like New............. $39.50 
Revere 88, f2.5 Wollensak. Like New 34.95 Omega A, 2” £3.5 Wollensak. Like New.............. 47.50 
Revere 99, f2.5 Wollensak. Like New 52.50 Omega B, 314” f4.5 Metar. Like New................ 55.00 
Cine Kodak 8-20, £3.5. Like New 19.50 Solar 214x314, £4.5. Like New... ........ccscccccses 35.50 
Cine Kodak 8-60, f1.9, 119" 4.5 Telephoto. Like New.. 64.50 Solar, 4x5 Condenser, shopworn. New. .............. 59.50 
Magazine Cine Kodak 8, f1.9. Like New 72.50 DeJur Versatile II, 314x314, f4.5. Like New.......... 49.50 
Perfex Cine Turret Magazine, f2.5. Like New 44.50 
Keystone K8, f1.9. Like New.................eeeee. 49.50 Mae ice WW) ameoud 
B & H Companion, f3.5. Like New... .............. 34.50 
mane 0, Ee Sane, eet She How. ...0.... 49.50 | Acro 2x2 Slide Projector. New... — 
Kodascope oss, sow . rojector. Like Now ie asinine pape Argus 2x2 Slide Projector. Like New ; . 19.95 
Kodascope 8-70, 500W Projector. Like New.......... 42.50 Filter sets—3 unmounted optical glass filt 
: Sane - 4 sets — xd optical glass filters (any 
Keystone A3, 16mm., f1.5. Like New................ 42.50 colors you choose) and leather case 
Keystone B1, 16mm., f3.5. Like New............... 19.50 19 to 32mm.—each $1.29; set of 3 and case. . 2.95 
B&H Magazine 141B, f2.7. New 89.50 37 to 42mm.—each $1.49; set of 3 and case. 3.25 
Victor IV Turret, 1” £1.5 Wollensak. Like New 98.50 Polarizing Filters—eliminates glare from snow pictures 
Cine Kodak B, f3.5, excellent 19.50 19mm. to 32mm. Each Sdn 
Bolex H16, £1.5 Wollensak. Like New............. 195.00 I NL TI avons c's. 5 5 ss-00wrencteeecdgene’ 2.59 
Keystone C16 Projector. Like New.................. 26.50 Leits Easel, list $16.50. New.............ccccccceer 6.49 
Keystone A75, 500W Projector. Like New.......... 47.50 Albert Automatic Easel 11x14. New................. 8.75 
Keystone A82, 750W Projector. Like New 59.50 Weer See, BONE, FOO. on oe. a0:0dccbcacteacuces 4.89 
30x40 Crystal Beaded Automatic Box Screen. New 6.95 Royal Tripods with Pan Head. New................. 12.50 
30x40 Crystal Beaded Tripod Screen. New 6.95 Peerless Trimming Board 12x12. New................ 3.25 
40x40 Crystal Beaded Tripod Screen. New 9.95 Lee Electric Enlarger Timer. New.................-- 11.50 











ALL MERCHANDISE IS SOLD WITH 
A 10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 








ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLESS 


Camera Stores, Inc. 
128 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































_._ HEILAND 
sSOLES,, wchventoar 


Designed and built by oe” ors of precision scie n- | 
tific and industrial apparatus to give unequalled 
performance; unfailing dependability; long, 
trouble-free life. The “ SOL” embodies features 
and quality of manufacture not equalled by or- 
dinary photographic equipment. Endorsed and 
recommended by outstanding press and profes- 
sional photographers, as the world’s finest syn- 
chronizer. Costs no more than ordinary flash guns. 


Equipped with 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


tripping coil on press mod 

el (above). 

@ Equipped for multi-flash @ Time and bulb shots always 
work. available. 

@ Exclusive “SOL” link at- 
tachment for shutter release 
lever. 


@ “ Hair-Trigger” 


tion switch. 


snap-ace 


@ Optional finger or thumb 
switch control. 

@ Remote control for focal 
plane synchronizing fea- 
tures. 

@ Detachable rubber cable. 


@ Permanently mounted 


@ Micrometer adjustments to 
all shutter speeds. 

@ Construction and materials 
insure long life. 

Made for practically ALL types of cameras, including Rolliflex, 

Super-Ikonta and various Kodak models — as low as $21.50. 


GET THIS How-To-Do-lIt Book 
“Perfect Flash Photos Made Easy” 


Informative, “how-to-do-it” articles by such na- 
tionally famous experts as Earl Theisen of LOOK 
Magazine; Elmer Fryer of Warner Bros. Studio; 
Ric Conde, Fashion Illustrator; George Yates 
of the Des Moines Register & Tribune; Torkel 
Korling,. Nationally known Photographer; Bill 
Sumits, Chief Photographer, Transcontinental 
and Western Airlines, and many others. An idea 
stimulator for prize-winning shots of your own. 
Complete sunlight and color-flash data. Lots of 
pictures—covers in full process colors. A" MUST” 
in every shutter bug’s library. Supply limited. 
25c coin or stamps. 


Sales Service & Installation, 521 5th Ave., New York 
City, 1922 N. St. Andrews P!., Hollywood, California. 
eee 

HEILAND RESEARCH CORP. B 


720 CLUB BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO 
Gentlemen: Please send me — 
Further information on HEILAND SOL FLASH 
SYNCHRONIZERS. 


EASY for which I enclose 25c for handling and 
mailing expense. 


es 


ADDRESS — 





CITY 
A HEILAND 49-2 PHOTO-PROODUCT 


STATE 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


My idea for money-making pictures is 
to photograph store window displays in 
your town. Make up 8x10 prints and 
present them to the managers of the 
stores. Often you can sell these prints 
at once, and a few merchants will con- 
tract for new pictures every time their 
window displays are changed. — Allen 
Gant, Charlotte, N. C. 


You can pick up extra money for 
equipment by selling souvenir post cards. 
That is what Hartland Smith of Birming- 
| ham, Mich., did. He bought an old post 
card-size Kodak and took a dozen pic- 





Local post cards find a ready market. 


tures of prominent buildings, parks, and 
local views. These were printed up on 
post card stock and sold to local stores. 
They retail at a nickel, and the stores 
pay three cents. Smith hasn’t grown 
rich on the venture, but he has made 
enough to buy some equipment he had 
longed for. The idea may not work out 
well in a big city where the market has 
already been covered, but it is fine for 
a town too small for the regular post 
card services and has possibilities for 
neighborhood stores.—John H. Harwood, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


The sale of photographic correspond- 
ence cards, tally cards, and place cards, 
has provided me with extra money to 
carry on my hobby. These cards are 
printed on a type of contact paper which 
will take writing in pen and ink. A small 
picture about 142x2% is printed at the 
top of a sheet of paper of the size de- 
sired. When the print is dry it can be 


| trimmed with a deckle edge cutter to 


C] Your book PERFECT FLASH PHOTOS MADE a 


add a fancy touch. For tally cards, the 
necessary data are printed with a rubber 





stamp made for that purpose. Flowers, 
branches against the sky, and landscapes 
are among the possibilities for these uses. 
Sometimes more personal photographs 
can be made to order.—Emily D. Thomp- 
son, Rochester, N. Y. 


A heavy, wet snowfall can bring oppor- 
tunities for money-making pictures as 
well as salon photographs. On the morn- 
ing after such a storm, I set out with my 
camera to photograph some of the more 
prosperous looking homes in our town. 
I jotted down the house numbers and 
numbered my films accordingly. A day 
or so later the beautiful snow effect was 
gone, and I called on the various homes 
with enlargements and made sales in 
half the cases. Many orders for addi- 
tional prints were received.—Henry Le- 
febvre, Green Bay, Wis. 


Garages that repair automobile wrecks 
are fine prospects for before and after 
pictures. Arrange to photograph all cars 
taken in by a garage in your neighbor- 
hood, before and after they are repaired. 
These pictures make fine material for 
the garages to show to prospective cus- 
tomers. Often they also can be sold to 
insurance companies that are involved. 
—Frank E. Meitz, St. Louis, Mo. 


The amateur photographer can make 
his hobby pay for itself if he will arrange 
with a few physicians and dentists to 
photograph their unusual cases. Progres- 
sive medical and dental men find photog- 
raphy indispensable in their work. Some 
take their own pictures, but many more 
do not have the time or the inclination. 
Often they allow an interesting case to 
go unphotographed because they know 
of no enterprising photographer who will 
do this work for them. 

Dentists find before and after pictures 
valuable in explaining contemplated 
work to their patients. Slides made 
from pictures are useful in lecturing to 
laymen and professional audiences. Ask 
your doctor and your dentist about the 
possibilities of doing this work. Maybe 
you can arrange to pay your bills with 
them this way, and pick up extra money 
for photography at the same time.— 
Bruno B. Kielich, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 











out their own ideas. 





Cash in on Your Ideas 


Do you pick up spare cash with your hobby? POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
wants practical money-making suggestions from amateurs who have tried 
We are offering $3.00 for each one accepted for 
publication in this new department. 
you can and send it to us to cash in on your experience and ingenuity. 


Write up your idea as briefly as 
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Preserving Snowflakes 
to Photograph Them 


OU don’t have to set up your cam- 
era outdoors to take pictures of 
snowflakes. A simple method of preserv- 
ing their crystal beauty has been re- 
vealed by Vincent J. Schaefer of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. 
It makes it easy to take snowflakes in- 
doors for photographing in comfort. 
A permanent cast of the snowflake 





You can mount a number of flakes on 
one glass plate to take pictures of them. 


crystal is obtained by covering it with a 


drop of a solution of formvar, a trans- 
parent plastic resin often used for elec- 
tric insulation, and allowing the drop to 
dry. Although the remaining film is only 
about .00008” in thickness, it preserves 
the characteristic hexagonal snowflake 
features in most minute detail for photo- 
graphing and inspection under the micro- 
scope. 

A strip of black velvet or other dark 
background material, a few glass micro- 
scope slides, a toothpick or short length 
of wire, and a weak solution of a suitable 
resin are all the equipment necessary. 
The only other essential is an occasional 
snow flurry to enable you to gather 
flakes. 

You can go out and catch flakes on 
the dark cloth, and then transfer them 
to the glass slides to be made permanent 
with the resin solution. Once you have 
them safely on the slides, you can photo- 
graph them at your leisure.—j 


The beauty of snowflakes can be caught in 
negative (left) and positive photographs. 
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GET “TRUE” THEATRE QUALITY PROJECTION 


If you want the finest screen WITH THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


value — you'll buy a Raven 
Screen. Compare it with any 4 AVEN S C REEN 
other—from every angle. You'll 
find—no matter how you look 


at it— whether it’s quality or RB — 
price (or both)—Raven Screens 

will serve your needs. Their 
selection, from among all 
others, by Eastman Kodak for 
the Cavalcade of Color and 
their use by experienced pho- 
tographers attest their superi- 
ority. Fine stores across the na- 
tion feature Raven Screens. 
RAVEN STANDARD SCREENS 
FABRICS—Halftone © Witelite © Crys- 
tal Beaded © White Opaque ® Polaroid 
Silver ¢ Silvertone. 
MOUNTINGS—DeLuxe Automatic Col- 
lapsible Model 22”x30” to 70”x70” e 
Standard Tripod Model, 30”x40” to 
52”x72” © Duplex Model, 
70”x70” © Table Model, 
36”x48” © Gear Operated Tripod Model, SIZES: 30x40”; 36”x48”. 

45”x60” to 70”x70” © Metal Case Hang- FABRICS: White Opaque, Witelite, Beaded 
ing, 22”x30” to 70”x70” and others. and Halftone. 


RAVEN sora a conronniOn 


314-16 EAST 35th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











This screen has been designed to meet the 
22”x30” to demands for a cheaper box screen than 
18”x24” to our DeLuxe Automatic Model. 






































GREY DAYS—LIGHT YOU CAN'T TRUST 







Now, More Than Ever You Need 


DeJUR 


Exposure Meters 


DeJur “CRITIC” Model 40 Exposure Meter 


With the “Camera Angle of Acceptance” Which Is Your 
Assurance of Quality Shots on the Button! 


* 
Custom Designed Case, $1.75 18.75 


DeJur "Critic Model 40C Ciné Meter, $18.75* 


DeJur Model 5A Exposure Meter 


Your initial exposure will prove the superior per- 
formance of this popular-priced photo-electric 


Pica 13.75" 


Pigskin Zipper 
Case, $1.40 


Available at all photographic dealers, 
or write for full information. 


“Subject to change without notice 









aT '#4: + BUY’) 


Dodlh 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT A 


New York Office: 
Flatiron Building 

















NEW YEAR'S, 
CLEARANCE! 


KINE-EXAKTA, [2.8 Tessar, |.n., 

f2 
ROLLEICORD If, [3.5 Zeiss, Ln 
SUPER PILOT, [2.9, l.n., $42.50; [3.5 
NAT’L. GRAFLEX If, [3.5, v.¢ 
AUTO. ROLLEIFLEX and case, In 
GRAFLEX D, r.b., {4.5 Tessar, v.g 
MIN. GRAPHIC, Ektar [4.5, Ln “ee 
ANNIV. GRAPHIC, Ektar [4.7, Ln 
SUPER IKONTA C, [4.5 Tessar, exc.... 
DUO S!X-20, chrome [3.5, Ln 
KODAK **35’" [3.5, E.R. case, 
LEICA tlita, [2 Summar, case, 
CONTAX tl, f2 Sonnar, case, 
ARGUS C-3. $32.50; C-2, I.n 
RETINA 1, chrome, [3.5 Ektar, Ln 
MAXIMAR B, [4.5 Tessar, Comp., v.g 
WESTON MASTER.S19.50; Jr., In 
KORONA VIEW, 8x10. vg 
SOLAR 4x5, 5” [4.5, Ln 
LEITZ VALOY, exc 
FOTH ENLARGER [3.5, vc 


DEVIN 1-SHOT 2',x3', Artar 6” [9 
18 metal holders, case, (list $500.00) L.n. 295.00 


EXAKTA 8B, [2.8 Tessar, case, exc 95.00 
BESSA, cpid. r.-f., {3.5 Hellar, I.n 85.00 


FILMO ‘‘70’’, critical focuser, turret, etc 
13.5 and f1.8 Cookes, 4” {4 Dall, v.g 


$179.50 


79.50 
32.50 
49.50 
165.00 
85.00 
97.50 
110.00 
65.00 


59.50 
35.00 
14.50 


150.00 
n like ‘ reellent v.q — 


« Liberal Trade-Ins 


« Easy Terme 0-Day Trial 
« Hundreds More 


WRITE Topav! 


NOW is the time to get that new camera 
. for little or no pod outlay ... because: 
we are allowing the highest trade-in 
values ever on your old equipment! 
Write today. 
FREE!...SEND FOR OUR NEW 
= 1942 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


Our Purchasing Department buys Cameras, 
etc., outright at highest cash prices. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


FILM TITLES 


“READY TO USE’ 





Please send me one complete title, along with the 


list of tities for which 1! enclose the amount 
checked below Add 10% for Uncie Sam. 


8mm size 25c 5—8mm size $1.00 
16mm size 35c 5—16mm™ size 1.50 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


city 


LUMINITE FILM PRODUCTS 
Suite 600, 408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Paper Developers from Stock Solutions 
by G. R. Enevoldsen 











AVE you ever had difficulty in keep- 
ing on hand enough different de- 
velopers suitable for use with several 
brands or types of paper without having 
them spoil? Here is a system that will 
enable you to keep seven different de- 
velopers in your darkroom, fresh and 
ready to use except for mixing proper 
proportions of four prepared solutions. 
Most paper developers are made up of 
five chemicals—metol, sodium sulfite, hy- 


safely round off the amounts specified to 
the nearest cubic centimeter, except in 
the case of the bromide. Here the table 
should be followed fairly closely. 
Amounts of additional water added need 
not be measured closer than five or ten 
ec. for most work. 

For the formulas where the working 
solution obtained is 1:2 as compared with 
the original formulas, 100 cc. is the basis 
of computation. By adding 100 cc. of wa- 





Metol 
Solution 


Developer 


Desired Solution 


Sodium 
Hydroquinone Carbonate 
Solution 


Potassium 
Bromide 
Solution 


Strength 
Additional of Solution 
Water Obtained 





D-52 21.8 cc. 23.6 cc. 





37.5 cc. 


2.20 Ct. 215.0 . 1:1 





_D-72 30.0cc. 30.0 ee. 


112.0 ce. 


t.? ee. 126.1 cc. 1:2 





_D-73 27 2 CC. 27.0 cc. 


125.0 ce. 


0.8 cc. 120.0 ce. 1:2 








Agfa 135 = 23.3 cc. 24.7 cc. 


St. 3 cc. 


4.2 cc. 196.5 cc. 1:1 





Agfa 125 29.1 cc. 30.0 ce. 


92.5 cc. 


2.0 ce. 146.4 cc. 1:2 





_* ae 23.8 cc. 


57.1 cc. 


3.8 cc. 193.1 cc. 1:2 








22.2 cc. 
56-D 


30.0 cc. 23.2 





88.8 cc. 


ae 154.9 ce. 1:2 











droquinone, sodium carbonate, and po- 
tassium bromide. Instead of mixing them 
all together to get one developing solu- 
tion, you can mix each of them alone for 
a stock solution. Then, by mixing these 
stock solutions in proper proportion, you 
can get whatever developer you want. 
Only four stock solutions are made. The 
sodium sulfite is added to the metol and 
hydroquinone to act as a preservative. 

Here are the formulas for these stock 
solutions: 


METOL SOLUTION 


Water at 52° C. 

Metol 

Sodium sulfite (anhydrous) .. 
Water to make 


22.5 grams 


HYDROQUINONE SOLUTION 


Water at 52° C. 200 cc. 
Hydroquinone 12.0 grams 
Sodium sulfite (anhydrous).. 22.5 grams 
Water to make 


SODIUM CARBONATE SOLUTION 
NG SRE S. Ss sce sadcerecees 1800 cc. 


Sodium carbonate 
(anhydrous) 
(or 140.4 grams mono- 
hydrated) 
Water to make 


120.0 grams 


2000 cc. 


POTASSIUM BROMIDE SOLUTION 


20 cc. 
5 grams 


Convenient measuring devices for mak- 
ing these solutions and subsequently 
measuring them out are: one 500 cc. 
graduate, one 100 cc. graduate (graduated 
in 1 ce. divisions), and one 25 cc. Mohr 
pipette (graduated in 0.1 cc. divisions). 
Use the pipette to measure the potassium 
bromide solution. In each case, 300 cc. 
of solution is obtained by following the 
table. 


In measuring out solutions, you can 


ter, in addition to the water specified in 
the table, you can make a 1:3 solution. 

Where the working solutions are 1:1, 
the final result is the same as that ob- 
tained with the original formula and you 
can dilute as the manufacturer recom- 
mends for different papers. 

The metol and hydroquinone stock so- 
lutions will make the equivalent of about 
one liter of original D-72 developer, un- 
diluted. There will be sodium carbonate 
solution left over after making up most 
formulas, but it will keep well and there 
is no reason for mixing up the different 
stock solutions at the same time. 

In following this system, errors are ad- 
mitted in the addition of sodium sulfite. 
Since the use of sulfite is not necessarily 
proportional to metol and hydroquinone 
in the different formulas, it is impossible 
to mix the sulfite with these chemicals 
and have every formula come out abso- 
lutely right. However, the error is neg- 
ligible in most cases. It always produces 
a slight excess. Here is how it works out: 
D-52, 2.5%; D-72, no error; D-73, 1.7%; 
Agfa 135, no error; Agfa 125, 0.9%; 55-D, 
0.7%; 56-D, 25%. These are negligible 
except in the case of 56-D, and even here 
practical tests show that it does no great 
harm.— 


Use for Discarded Prints 


OONER or later, every photographer 
acquires a number of prints which 
are not suitable for contests, albums, or 
other purposes. Many of these can be 
salvaged for use on bridge tallies, the 
larger prints being cropped effectively. 
In fact, if you’re giving a card party, 
where partners are to be paired off, try 
cutting the prints into irregular halves. 
Give each guest half a print, and let the 
partners match up the pictures. Each 
print thus becomes a subject of con- 
versation, thereby helping people to get 
acquainted.—Mabel H. Wells, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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Computing Angle of View | 
HETHER you already own a cam- 
era or are considering buying one, 
} you’re apt to be confronted with a choice 
| to of lenses having different focal lengths. 
in | You may know in general that with a 
ble [| negative of a given size the longer the pr 
aly. focal length of the lens the narrower the 
eed angle of view and the larger the image os 
ten [ will be. 


Your choice must be governed some- 


ing what by the nature of the pictures you a ee 
ith — intend to take. If you plan to photograph . : 
Asis r 4 




































































length as the focal length of your lens. 
or Then draw lines AE and DE. Take the 


va- 1C D 
: hown b 
| | —as shown by 
| ‘ 
\ 
J } Sales Management's 
‘ ] * 
; \ Survey of Industrial 
% ‘ 
a Im U 
. || Film Users 
— ‘ 
= 7 \ | In choosing a screen for your 
4 = ~ B ' | home movies or stills, consider 
‘, ‘ the experience of leading users 
— a a 7 of industrial films. With thou- 
i Bee a sands of dollars invested in their 
in —_ ees, 7 film productions, they are care- 
. ~*-WE ful to select only screens that 
iI, \ show their pictures at their best. 
b= : ; 
ian Diagram shows how to find angle of view. It is significant that the latest 
m- , : tt — hich survey of these users reveals 
interiors, you’re apt to want a lens whic : Se ee ference 
ia somewhat on a wide-angle side. On Scene from “On the Right Track,” new sound slidefilm of @” = rw he Iming poi ference for 
s0- ee p 2 ee : ; The Cleveland Tractor’ Company, shown on Da-Lite Pqa-Lite Screens. The October 
out —— —_ if oe intend ” pwd a lot pian <osscibnanes 10th, 1941, issue of Sales Man- 
in- < cee * — pes vi] —. mamma PARTIAL LIST OF agement magazine covering the leading business 
are encountered, you'll want a narrower ae sp SON | ; that of 299 ¢ ne 
ate . : f PROMINENT USERS films of the year, shows that of 29 companies 
ost angle of view for your camera. which mentioned makes of screens used, 27 listed 
we As a matter of fact, the true angle of | —_ roe ante: etien 
ere ; ° ontinenta it Co, . — “ 
view of any lens is constant, regardless | ‘hn Cicnstenit Geter Ce 
ent of what film area is employed. For prac- The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. In industry, homes, schools, churches, theatres— 
q tical purposes, however, you will want to ay By eee Nash wherever the importance of brilliant, sharp pic- 
“ find out what angle a given lens will in- Minois Central System tures and utmost convenience is recognized, 
oa clude in a given negative area. Strictly hw to Oil c. — critical buyers choose Da-Lite Screens. See them 
se S} ew of want to ther ~ = . | ‘aaes of Oe Bg They at your dealer’s today. Write for literature! 
view of the camera rather than that o York Ice Machinery Corp. 
ble ss Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
] the lens. plement Co 
als ’ , : 
You don’t need to be versed in the The Crosley Com 
iol mathematical side of optics in order to | The Perfect Circle Co. 
- compute this angle as long as you know — Corp. 
ces : ord Motor Co. 33 
io the focal length of your lens and the General Motors Sales Corp. On ead 
"6 size of the negatives your camera makes. J. 1. Case Co. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
c ° 
at, Simply get a sheet of paper, a pencil, a 
-D, ? . 
ble ruler, and a protractor. Then proceed as DA = L 4 T E Ss Cc R E E N Cc O M PA N Ve I nc. 
idie i ; anyin iagram. . 
eS ee Dept. 2PP, 2711 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
sal First draw a quadrilateral the size of 
your negative area, as represented by 
ABCD in the diagram. Then draw diag- . 
onal AD. Bisect AD by means of a small Subscribe to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY now! 
line at O, locating O by laying a ruler 
from C to B. Using the protractor, draw 
m perpendicular OE, making it the same = U Z. T 1- L E N 4% SAVE YOUR $ AT POWELL’S 
. 
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be protractor and measure angle AED. This ENLARGER * TRY BEFORE YOU BUY a 
he | arate is the angle of view of your cam- - essawoes, cartes || | CAMERAS LENSES * ENLARGERS 
° ° . ° anc vi CES a nega- 
ly. era, ie., it is the angle included on a tives from 35 mm to 4 x 
‘ : | 5 inches, AUTQMATI- [| | 
ty, given plate by. a lens of a given focal d CALLY. Includes 5 fo- AND ALL DARKROOM SUPPLIES 
r - cus f:6.3 ANASTIGMAT J ae wail alee 
me c gth. meh P : =— and 5 -— ce ad camer 1 Pemonstrators, trade-ins, “recond|: 
4 ” . 7 . 3 Ss, Y ate >asel, ionec uni n *owell’s amous * 3EF 
. if you plan to use a 54%” lens with a FR oi YOU BUY” offer, Liberal allowance on your old 
e 4x5” negative size, your angle of view Argus (3 like new, F:3.5 lens, built-in flash, cou- 


pled ra ge finder, spe eds to 1 300th, List $45.05. 
POWELL'S PRICE $30.00. 
Write for Free Bargain List No. 241 


$4 1:5 


$2.00 down, $2.00 per 


ch will be aa around 65. An im- 
portant thing % remember in buying any | f 


: ss . is month M< back 
et lens is to be sure that it will cover the ES mend ‘or es ee nee 
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SANTA CLAUS 
IS STILL AT 
AREMAC! 





AREMAC STILL HAS THOUSANDS OF DOL- 

LARS WORTH OF CAMERAS, ENLARGERS, 

FILMS & ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE FOR IM- 

MEDIATE DELIVERY. 

@ 34x44 B. GRAFLEX R.B. $49.50 

e SUPER IKONTA 8B. F2:8 TESSAR 

$120.00 

e AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX 3:5 
TESSAR $175.00 

e LEICA Il A. F:2 SUMMITAR $195.00 


WHY WAIT! wuenit can se 
BOUGHT SO EASILY AND QUICKLY AT ARE- 
MAC FOR THE SAME LOW PRICES. 


BECA USE: Aremac issves no 


“bargain list” but through savings by direct 
selling is always able to save you money. 
Aremac is headquarters for rare,‘ hard-to-get 
imported cameras and equipment as well as 
the best domestic merchandise all at amazingly 
low prices. 


Trades Accepted 
1942 Catalog on Reques! 


DON'T DELAY! YOU CAN 
STILL SAVE AT AREMAC TODAY! 


AREMAC CAMERA, INC. 


1 East 43 Street, New York, N. Y. 














a Cellulose 
FILM SPONGE 


[ made by 
DU PONT 


ie. ‘ 
FOR WIPING AND DRYING fi/ms, 
prints, plates and chro- 
mium or ferrotype plates Toleta 
¥ Leaves No Lint ¥ Can’t Scratch ¥ Soft When Wet 
¥ Holds 20 Times Its Weight in Water 
At all photographic stores 








it’s Fun to Show 


CARTOON MOVIES 
AT HOME 


smM—icm™ 

Mickey — Minnie — Don- 

ald Duck — Oswald — 

Three Monkeys — every 

film packed with laughs. 

You can show new films often by using 

your dealer’s FILM RENTAL LIBRARY. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Ine. 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Home-Made Flashgun for Midget Lamps 
by Arthur Trauffer 








OU can easily convert a cheap soup- 
dipper into an efficient hand flash- 
gun for the midget-size bulbs. This ac- 
cessory can be completed in less than an 
hour, and will cost you less than 25 cents. 
Obtain a dipper with a bowl which is 
about 4” in diameter and about 134” deep. 
The first step is to bend the handle rod 
in a straight line with the bowl, as seen 
in the accompanying illustrations. This 
can be done easily by putting the dipper 
in a vise and using a pair of pliers. Next, 
find the exact center of the inside of the 
bowl, and mark it with a punch. Scribe 
a circle exactly equal to the outside di- 
ameter of an automobile lamp socket, and 
punch out the opening with a narrow 
chisel and a hammer. The rough edges 
can be smoothed with fine sandpaper 
wrapped around a dowel or pencil. 

If the bowl of the dipper you use has 
been spun from aluminum or pressed 
from stainless steel, it may be difficult to 
solder the lamp socket directly to it. As 
an alternative, cut out a washer from a 
sheet of tin and fasten this over the 
opening in the bowl, after which you can 
solder the socket directly to the tin 
washer. The washer should measure 
about 144” in diameter, and the center 
opening should equal the outside diam- 


an electrical contact with the lamp socket. 
Flashlight cells come in several shapes 
and sizes, so you'll have to bend the clip 
to fit the type you intend to use. 

The switch is simply a narrow strip 
of tin or brass, measuring about 34”x2", 
which is fastened to the wood handle of 
the dipper by means of two short round- 
head wood screws. (Short screws are 
emphasized, because if the points of the 
screws go in too far they’ll reach the 
metal bar and thereby cause a short cir- 
cuit.) The strip is bent outwards so that 
the free end can be pressed in contact 
with the center-post of the cell with the 
thumb, to complete the circuit when a 
bulb is to be fired. 

The center terminal of the single-con- 
tact lamp socket is connected to the 
switch strip with a length of flexible rub- 
ber-covered copper wire, the end of the 
wire at the switch being connected di- 
rectly to the strip by soldering. Solder 
a screw-eye onto the metal rod right un- 
derneath the bowl, and run the wire 
through the eye. This holds the wire 
out of the way and makes a neater look- 
ing job. 

Remove the paper wrapping from your 
dry cell, using a knife or a razor blade 
for the purpose. Then scrape the con- 











Rear, side, and front views of the efficient soup-dipper flashgun. 


eter of the lamp socket. Two or three 
round-head machine screws can be used 
to fasten the washer to the bowl, or you 
can use small copper rivets. If the bowl 
of your dipper is made of tin or ordinary 
steel, the socket should be soldered di- 
rectly to the bowl. In this case, use 
plenty of solder and run it all around 
the joint. 

Get some sheet tin or brass and cut out 
a piece measuring about 114”x3”, and 
bend it into a U-shaped clip which will 
grip a 144-volt battery securely. Solder 
this clip to the metal rod of the dipper. 
It not only holds the cell securely, but 
serves the additional purpose of providing 


tacting surfaces of the U-clip clean, so 
that a good contact will be made between 
the clip and the zine case of the cell 
when the latter is placed in the clip. 

I find that the shape and the size of 
the bowl of the dipper are such that it 
reflects the light rays from a midget bulb 
very efficiently. A single 144-volt cell 
has ample power to fire one of these 
lamps, and a single cell lasts me for a 
very long time. Finally, the wood handle 
of the dipper provides a comfortable 
means of holding the flashgun in the 
hand. Light and compact, this little ac- 
cessory is one you'll be proud to have 
in your photographic kit—j 
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Tabletop Gives "Preview" 
of Remodeled Kitchens 


ABLETOP pictures are put to prac- 
tical use every day by Tom King, 
General Electric photographer at 
Bridgeport, Conn. He employs them to 
show housewives how their kitchens will 
look after being built or remodeled. 
His photographs enable the housewife 
to get a “preview” of her dream kitchen 
long before the work even begins. They 
are tabletops made with miniature furni- 
ture and kitchenware, so exact in scale 
that the finished photograph cannot be 





A blueprint comes to life in this table- 
top picture, made with miniature props. 


distinguished from a picture of a full- 
size kitchen. 

The miniature props include electrical 
kitchen appliances manufactured by his 
company, pots and pans, flowers, vases, 
books, and everything else that may find 
a place in a well-planned kitchen. To 
increase the illusion, King adds outdoor 
scenes which are visible through the 
kitchen windows in his finished photo- 
graphs. 

Each tabletop setup is arranged in his 
studio, according to a blueprint which 
shows where the equipment is to be 
placed. Stock windows, doors, cabinets, 
shelves, and tables are carefully placed, 
along with the equipment. Illumination 





The photographer arranges his lighting 
to approximate the actual illumination. 


s arranged in such a manner as to simu- 
ate the actual lighting that will be em- 
loyed in the finished kitchen. 

To some people this may seem like 
laying with dollhouses, but it serves a 
ery useful purpose. By means of his 
lever tabletops, the photographer is able 
o make a blueprint “come to life” so 
he layman can understand it. King has 
elped hundreds to visualize kitchen 
lueprints by building his miniature 
abletops and then photographing them 
» they appear full size—f 
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Behind the Scenes of America’s 
Most Modern School of Photography 


™ 















) 


3g 


Famed among Photography Schools for its unequalled facilities, modern 

equipment and staff of outstanding photographer-instructors is 
| THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. Individual student coaching 
& by such masters as Victor Keppler, John Hutchins, Helene Sanders, 
Ernest Draper, H. P. Sidel, William Lathrop, Carlyle Trevelyan, 
R. M. Dougherty, Elbert M. Ludlam, H. M. Eugene, Thomas R. 
Draper, John Mills, Jr.. John S. Nichols, Rene George Crespin, 
Kenneth Adams hasten the progress of students—produce an en- 
viable record of student achievement . . . make possible the main- 
tenance of an efficient student placement service. 





Formula for Success at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY is an instructor-to- 
student ratio of 1 instructor for every 6 students. The result—highly personalized training 
in COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING PHOTOGRAPHY, FASHION, PORTRAITURE, COLOR, NEWS. Specialized 
courses (day or evenings) and complete study programs may be started during any 
month .. . attract students from 18 states. Cost Is VERY MODERATE. 





Individual Advancement through elimination 
of out-moded class instruction is a fundamental 
teaching principle at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Here are students at work shoulder to 
shoulder with instructors in one of the many lav- 
ishly equipped enlarging and printing laboratories. 


Fascinating Free Book —60 pages contain- 
ing complete prospectus of courses, faculty bi- 
ographies, equipment views and portfolio of 
prize-winning photographs, many in color. 
Write H. P. Sidel, director—Dept. P2, THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 136 
East 57th St., New York City. 

























SUBSCRIBE TO [-l\y<¢yoycreersfiny Suoer"cato'soune nts tavon 
we FOR PRINTS, REELS, 
(CJTUMLED NEGATIVES, SLIDES 


Make just No more scratched, curled or dirty 
dandy gifts! films or prints—and they’re easy 















to file and find. Look like books 
(8% x 7"). Blue, green, red or black. 






arr 


NEGATIVE FILES. 3 styles, 35 

mm (strips or rolls) to 5x7" $1.00 

5 PRINT ALBUM. Loose leaf 5x7". 

Acetate covered mounts... $1.75 
Also larger sizes. 

MOVIE REEL FILES 8 and 
PPS c ccwesc $1.50 and $1.95 
At stores or sent direct prepaid 
on 10 Days Money-Back Trial. 
Write for folder showing complete line 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 38S7,0uane,8'va 


Kankakee, Illinois 
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OLOK on Prawrs Notes MW the Salon Section 


Ot e 


Christmai 


20 


ONE wo 8”x 10” * - 


DUPLICATE PRINTS $50 
EACH* 


OLOR PRINTS make beautiful 
Christmas gifts—for family and 
frie nds...many customers are already 
having duplicates made of their best 
prints for Xmas. Cotor Prints are the 
only genuine three-color wash-off relief 
prints on paper made from 35 mm. 
Kodachrome for the surprisingly low 
price of $3.50 and duplicates for $1.50 
each, postage paid, terms cash with 
order. CoLor PRINTS are true reproduc- 
tions of your transparencies, individu- 
ally balanced and carefully mounted. 
Our process does not injure your trans- 
Orper EARLY FoR CHRISTMAS. 





parency. 
Beautiful counter dis- 
sam ple color 
.$1.50 each plus postage. 


DEALER’S NOTE: 


play easel with 8”x10" 
print.. 





Now! | 


COLOR PRINTS 


FOR 
Christmas Cards 


from your 16 mm. 
Kodachrome movies 










Use frames from your 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome movies for Christmas cards... 
gay and exciting, each print is a 244 x2" 
enlargement—just right for Xmas cards! 
Select a strip of ten consecutive frames 
from which we will make 8 color prints 
at 50c per print. Duplicate prints 25c 


each. SOL D a on dahl 8 ONLY. 





*To « rad ] tion ¢ und tax 


wha ry to increase our prices a 


per print. 


ORDER EARLY e ORDER NOW! 


COLOR — ne. 


1711 NORTH VERMONT AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











A sturdy, all-metal easel faster 
and easier to use Fits standard 
papers without adjustment. Com- 
pactness and light weight perms s 
complete Sexibitity—snable you t 

t many unusual effects and com- 
coattione. from the same negative. PRICED RIGHT 
Special finish assures wiree 4 xS §$.90 ante #3. 75 
sharp focusing without glare. 312xs .80 Sx .25 




































“FRAMETTES” | 
beautify your ENLARGEMENTS fl 


you can do it yourself in 5 minutes! 


fern distinctive and 


1 mex pensive 
Fully adjustable 


Framettes accommodate 
sll at es up to 20 x 26 Available in Bright 















) , r Satin Chrome, o« mole ete with wire and | 
i , == 4 SPEED- €2z -£LS— ~ Fda tes your 
i — a lirect setpaid if cash 
an order 
A. 3. GANZ CO. DEPT. P-2 
112 N. Hayworth Hollywood 





DISTRIBUTORS: Arel, Eastern, Hornstein, Levit, Pacific & Raygram 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


The splendid photograph by Walter Sanders, 
New York City, was a with a 24x2% 
Automatic Rolleiflex camera and 7.5 cm 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lene. Illumination was 
provided by two Photofloods in reflectors, 
and the exposure was % second at f 11 on 
Kodak Super-XX_ film. 


PAGE 39—FAREWELL 


tobert Dumke, staff photographer for the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, took this fine 
picture at St. John’s Military Academy, 


Delafield, 
and 54” Zeiss 


Wis. He used a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
Tessar f 4.5 lens. Exposure 
was by open flash, one flashbulb on the 
camera and two on extensions. The shot 
was made at f 16 on Agfa Superpan Press. 


PAGE 40—SKATERS 


These splendid action shots were taken by 
Frank J. Scherschel, chief photographer for 
The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, and show 
members of the Lamb and Yocum troupe of 
skaters. The pictures were made on the 
ice rink in the Schroeder Hotel at Milwau- 
kee Scherschel used a 4x5 Speed Graphic 


and 13.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. Expos- 
ure was by super-speed flash at about 
1/30,000 second, using three Journal-built 
IX.lgerton lights They were synchronized 
with the camera shutter, the latter set at 
1/200 second, and the lens was stopped down 


to f 11. Eastman Super-XX film 


PAGE 4I—SLEDS 


was used. 


Philip Fein, San Francisco, Calif., 
photograph with a 3%4x4%4 Model D. Graflex 
camera and 6° Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. 
The exposure was 1/295 second at f 6.3 on 
Eastman film. The picture was taken in 
Central Park, New York City, where these 
boys had made a pile of snow on the coast- 
ing hill—like a miniature ski jump. When 
they hit the mound of snow the sled flew 
up into the air as shown In order to get 
the picture, Fein focused his camera on the 
snow mound and waited until the sled and 
boys had hit it and left the ground The 
camera was swung with the action so that 
the relatively slow shutter speed would stop 
the motion 

The picture by 


took this 


Matt Stonich, Grand Rap- 
ids, Minn., was a prize-winner in the 1941 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. He 
took it with a Kodak Bantam Special and 47 
mm Kodak Anastigmat Ektar f 2 lens on 
Eastman Plus-X_ film The exposure was 
1/250 second at f 5.6 


PAGE 42—'ROUND THE CLOCK 


The photograph by 
Santa Barbara, Calif., 
in the 1940 POPULAR 
Contest. It shows the 


Lawrence Westbury, 
was a prize-winnetr 
PHOT '4GRAPHY Picture 
Monolith Cement Plant 
at Tehochapi, Calif Westbury used a 4x5 
Crown View camera and 5%” Zeiss Double 
Protar f 6.8 lens fitted with a Wratten K2 
(yellow) | filter The exposure was 1/25 
second at f 16 on Defender X-F Pan film 

R. Wellington Anger, Detroit, Mich., took 
this photograph at about midnight. He used 
a 2%x4%4 Eastman Kodak Six-16 and 414” 
Kodak Anastigmat f 6.3 lens. The exposure 
was 4% minutes at f 11 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film This picture 
in the 1940 Pop PHoTo Contest 


PAGE 43—PARADE 


Jack Manning, Bronx, N. Y., took this pho- 
tograph during an Elk’s Parade in Harlem. 
He used a 24x24 Rolleiflex camera and 7.5 
em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The 
was 1/50 second at f 6.3 on 
Press film. 


Agfa Superpan 
This unusually fine news shot was taken 
by Edward R. Farber, staff photographer 
for the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. He used 
a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 54" Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 lens exposure was by synchronized 


flash, 1/50 second at f 11 with one Wabash 
Press 40 Superflash, on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. The picture was taken last June 
during the “I Am An American” rally in 


Milwaukee, when all who had become 21 
years of age during the previous year took 
a formal oath of citizenship On the plat- 
form are, left to right, Mayor Carl Zeidler, 
Gov Julius Heil, and Maj. Gen. Charles 
Bonesteel saluting as one of the innumerable 
flags passed by during the parade. The 
three boys under the platform, fugitives from 
the vigilant police ire giving the official 
Boy Scout salute. 


also was a winner 


exposure 


PAGE 44—DIAGONAL 


Gus Steberl, Dayton, Ohio, took this picture 
at Norfolk, Va., while on a vacation trip. He 
used a 24x2% Automatic Rolleiflex and 7.5 
em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The exposure 
was 1/50 second at f 11 on Eastman Pana- 
tomic-X film. This photograph was award- 
ed a prize in the 1941 POPULAR PHOTOGCRAHY 
Picture Contest 


The photograph by 
Brooklyn, Mi. te 


Percy J. Hussakof, 
another prize-winner in the 
1941 Pop PHoTo Contest, was taken at the 
New York World’s Fair with a 24,x2%4 Su- 
per Ikonta BX and 8 cm Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 
lens. The exposure was 1/100 second at f 
16 on Eastman Super-XX film. Stationed on 
a balcony above the steps, Hussakof waited 
for someone to appear below. After two 
hours the three small boys, tired and hot, 
seated themselves for a moment’s rest, and 
provided the added interest for this picture. 


PAGES 45-49—DEMOCRACY FIGHTS BACK 


Depicting war activities of both the civilian 
population and the armed forces of Great 
Britain, the photographs appearing on these 
pages are a part of the collection selected 
by Ilford ‘Limited, London, and sent to this 
country for exhibition. The collection as a 
whole constitues a vivid picture story of 
Britain’s heroic war efforts, and bears tes- 
timony of the splendid work being done by 
her photographers. 

The pictures chosen for the 
were reproduced 
ments made 


Salon Section 
from 29%4°x36" enlarge- 
available to us through the 
courtesy of Medo Photo Supply Corp., New 
York City, Eastern distributor of Ilford 
products in this country. No technical data 
are available 

The photograph on page 45 shows the 
15” guns of Admiral Whitworth’s flagship, 
H. M. S. Warspite 


Guns of The Rodney. A line of the biggest 


naval guns (16”) in the world. 
Rum Ration. British sailors get their 
quota of rum on the high seas 


Watching a 
London police 
ment 


“Dog Fight.” 
enjoying an 


Civilians and 
aerial 


engage- 


The Sting in the Tail. Four Browning 
machine guns and the bullets that feed 
them. 

Fire Service. Civil defense auxiliary fire 


service in action. 

Airmen Rescued. Another air crew sife: 
L.A.F. rescue launch at work. Crew of a 
B vitish aircraft in their rubber dinghy. Note 
the yellow skull caps, “mae west” life pre- 
servers, and arm dl 

Carry On. The King 
to a demolition worker 

Speedboat Builders. 
war industries building 
for the Royal Navy. 


and Queen talking 


Women workers in 
motor torpedo boats 


PAGE 5S0—SWASTIKA 


Paul Strand, New York, N. Y 
ture with an 8x10 Deardorff studio camera 
and 16%” Zeiss Tessar f 6.3 lens fitted with 
a Wratten K2 (yellow) filter. The setup 
was illuminated by sunlight, and Strand 
made a fast bulb exposure at f 64 on East- 
man Portrait Pan film. This photograph 
entitled Hitlerism, was hing in the recent 
exhibition of the British War Relief Society 
at New York City. 


, took this pic- 





THE FEBRUARY COVER 


The cover illustration for this month's issue was 
reproduced from a 4x5 Kodachrome transpar- 
ency made by Truman D. Vencill, illustration 
photographer, Hollywood, Calif. He used a 
4x5 Speed graphic camera and 534” Zeiss Tes- 
sar f 4.5 lens. The shot was posed in his studio, 
and two 500-watt Mazda floodlamps provided 
the necessary illumination. The exposure was 
1/10 second at f 5.6 on Type B Kodachrome 
(indoor) sheet film. 

The picture was posed by Miss Marjorie 
Slauson, Hollywood professional model. It took 
about an hour to make the picture, as Vencill 
was trying for a rather difficult expression. 
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Cellophane Aids in Toning 
HEN toning prints it’s often a 
problem to decide which color 

should be used. It is true that various 
types of subjects are most effective in 
conjunction with 
certain colors, but 
there’s no strict rule 
governing the 
choice. It’s much 
too bothersome and 
expensive to tone 
trial prints in each 
color, although 
that’s probably the 
best method for a 
very exacting pho- 
tographer who 
wants to be positive of getting the right 
color for a specific picture. 

It will simplify things greatly, however, 
if you provide yourself with a salon 
mount of the hinged cutout variety and 
a set of 12-yard lengths of cellophane in 
the same colors as the toners available. 
As shown in the accompanying photo, 
the picture is placed in the mount, then 
the different pieces of colored cellophane 
are placed over the print and under the 
cutout portion of the mount, one by one. 
In this way you can see just what effect 
each color will have. It may not be pos- 
sible to match your toners with the cel- 
lophane exactly, but you can surely come 
close enough to get a good idea in each 
case.—J. J. Gerard, Mason City, Ia. 


AS LITTLE AS 


BRAND NEW ENLARGERS 


Federal 219 (illustrated at 
left) 2%4x3%, £/6.3 lens. $25.90 

Ee poe 160 up to 2%4x3%, 
f/ 





Inserting cellophane. 


eee one anems 17.95 
Federal 331, up to2%4x3% 
{/6.3 lens 39.50 
Eclipse 625 up to 2 Ywx3BY%, 
eos oie arb bie ow 418.95 
Elwood S2, 5x7 less lens.. 18.00 





Kodak Portable, 
Case . e° 
Kodak Precision, up to 2 4x3 i‘ 


35 mm. 


.less lens 
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UNUSUAL TELESCOPIC PICTURE 


FTER reading an article in PoPULAR 

PHOTOGRAPHY on telephotography, 
amateur photographer Wynne Gulden, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, got the desire to make 
some telephoto shots himself. He tried 
to purchase a telephoto lens that could 
be used on his Foth Derby camera but 












This amateur obtained an 
unusual telescopic pic- 
ture by holding his cam- 
era directly behind the 
eyepiece of a telescope. 
The general view (below) 
was taken through regular 
lens. Arrow indicates the 
tower shown in the tele- 
scopic closeup (right). 


BRAND NEW CAMERAS 


Agfa Speedex, £/4.5 pa Pe ea eo $31.00 
Vigilant 616, £/4.5 K. Kodamatie 30.85 
Ciro-Flex, twin lens re fie xX, £/3.5 taking 

lens £/3.2 viewing lens, 1/200 sec 52.50 
Argofiex, £/4.5 lenses, 1/10 to 1/200 44.50 
Argus C3, ee finder, flash unit, f/3.5 45.05 
Argus A3, f 4.0 lens focusing. . 23.85 
Perfex 55, with f/2.8 Wollensak | lens 69.50 


B& J, 








Easy Monthly Payments 


NO INTEREST OR CARRYING 
CHARGES! 


was unable to find what he wanted. 

One day he took his camera up on the 
48-story Carew Tower with the idea of 
getting some pictures of the city. One 
of these is shown here, taken on Agfa 
Superpan film, f 8 at 1/50 second. There 
is, on the tower, a Zeiss telescope through 
which observers can 
view points of in- 
terest after dropping 
a dime in a slot on 
the device. 

Gulden trained the 
telescope on a high- 
school about 214 miles 
from the tower. Then 
he set his camera at 
infinity with the lens 
at f 2.5 and held it up 
to the eyepiece of the 
telescope, making an 
exposure of 1/25 sec- 
ond. The negative 
was thin, but gave a 
good print after it 
had been intensified. 
The resulting picture 
showed remarkable detail, considering the 
way it was taken. 

Keep this stunt in mind, and try it 
when you are taking pictures where there 
is a dime telescope. The results will sur- 
prise you. —- . 



























Super Omega C, up to34,x4%,. less lens 142.5 } Ss 91 vA 06. 
Solar Series. II, up to 2% a 3%. 2/4.5 lens 58.7 ( raflex can B, 4x34, 1/4. 5 K. A. 106.50 10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
New Solar Series IV, 3 4x4 1%", 78. 3 lens 74.50 D 
ENLARGING LENSES 214x314 SPEED GRAPHIC PR nines 
=a rder Direct m s vertiseme 
Wollensak Velostigmats in barre! with iris eee dee eee " 
diaphragm. ‘ a ‘ 
oO” 295 ” 75 all-around work. With Ameri- Just list the equipment you desire on 
3” ' : 5: tS : iY oi : oe. - se Sy can-made Kodak Ektar f/4.5 the Coupon below. You can easily de 


termine the amount you PAY ON DE 
LIVERY and the amount of you 
MONTHLY VAYMENTS from the fol 


CINE EQUIPMENT a peraae Cee 












































Kodak Magazine “8”, £/1.9 K.A..... $101.50 Anniversary. i “ee lowing. 
Kodak “8-20”, £/3.{ KA 30.50 ’ 47 Oo > 
Revere “88”, 1/! 40's yy 14.50 with Ektar 1/4.7. in Table of Uneeda’s Liberal Terms 
Revere “88”, £/1.9 Velostigmat..- . 72.50 “aon cae PETTY ape Dead 
Revere, Turret “8”, £/2.5 Velostigmat. 77.50 y Poupie ange or any 7 
Perfex Magazine 8, f/2.5 Velostigmat. 69°50 of above Speed Graphics, installed 28.75 ‘Purchase. on Delivery oe 
Cine Kodak “K’’, f/1.9 lens.......... 81.50 3 Op <o-S 15.00 oie o 3-00 
Keystone K.8, £/3.5 lens. : a 31.75 25.01— 35.00 2°00 4.00 
Revere SOB, f/1.6 lens, 500 watt lamp. 75.00 LENSES for PRESS and VIEW CAMERAS 35 y= 45 00 2.50 5 00 
Revere “85.” f/1.6 lens, 500 watts, Case 89.50  Wollensak 74”, £/6.3 in Betax shutter. $50.50 S5.01— 65.00 4:00 2-00 
Kodascope 8-33, 500W lamp, f/1.6.. 18.80 Wollensak 94%”, £/6.3 in Be tax 5 A 84.75 65.01— 80.00 5.00.... 8.00 
Wollensak “wide angle,” 312” lens in Al- 100:01— 120.00 St 11:00 
QDlash Gun Special / phax shutter, covers 4x5 ‘and 3 ee 7 35.75 120.01— 140.00 10.00 12:00 
e EXPOSURE METERS 140.01— 180.00.. 12.00 14.00 
Your Old Flash Gun Is Worth $5.95 New GE Meter model DW-48......... $22.25 
> “—o et ~ GG ” 5 
regardless of make, type or condition—on -the ee, Se Critic” or “Cine”... ... eae 225 W. 34 ) oe 
purchase of a New Kalart DeLuxe Automatic Ck awe... 14.95 How York City 
Master Synchronizer. Act Now—while they DeJur Am 5A 13.75 
last! Kalart DeLuxe Mas ice $22.95 e I a a a arti atlas iat 3.7 oo — ———— a 
Genuine Suede Cgrrying Case. 2.00 EQUIPMENT | UNEEDA, Dept. P-2 SEND NO i 
l Your ash « $24.95 Kodaslide Model I slide projector... $18.50 | 225 West 34th St., New York City MONEY | 
j Your old flash gun............... 5.95] s.V.E. Model DK, with case. .. 15.00 an { 
| Your cost-—only $19.00 Argus, Model “P. A.”, slide projector 2279 | end me the OWitg ItOMS. 2. PaPR cccccccccccces: 
~ “ ” . P > 
(indicate camera and shutter when ordering) + per oe a eth "Pies: x ” 37 50 | NAS ee Sen eae ee re a oer ce aman | 
\bbey Vimo Flash SC ey ere a 15.75 Trojan Enlarging Easel.......... - 9.90 | btetieaseseoeensseres.t can «2.. Totaling $ 
Fink-Roselieve Flash............... 10.65 Albert, 4x5 Contact Printer........ 12.65 id | 
Kalart Compak, for automatic shutters. 4 Arkay Dryer No. S-10. as sce, BOSS | I will pay $........ on délivery and $........monthly 
Victor Speedomatic ...... pian iarhics 7 Photrix, 11x14 prtet washer.......... 6.95 | | 
Mendelsohn speed gun, Universal model. ss. ‘00 Timolite Si” ene seer 16.75 ED: 9 &'o' 006000466 eee wen el ae AGE. .... | 
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PERFECT FOCUS! 
with KALART 


Lens-Coupled 


RANGE FINDER 


NEW MODEL "E” 





Price $25.75, plus installation 
For Speed Graphics, B & J Press, F-R Re- 
porter, and most film-pack cameras, Get clear, 
needle-sharp pictures automatically, instantly. 
“Tailor-made” for the lens of your camera, 
compensates for tolerances in focal length. 
Brightest image of any photographic range 
finder. Works as close as 2% feet with most 
lenses. See it at your dealer's! 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
Stamford, Cenn., Dept. P-2-R. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new booklet, ‘‘Kalart 
—for Better Pictures."’ 


Name 


Address - State 











emey INFRA-RED DRYING LAMPS | 


iS THE ANSWER TO 


BETTER PICTURES 


Model No. 116 LATEST INNO- 
VATION EMBY ULTRA-RAY 
INFRA-RED DARK RUBY 
RED LAMPS cut out all rays 
except the infra rays, ULTRA 
RAY, STANDARD, 260 W, per 
pair . .$5.20 
The same 375 W ULTRA RAY, 
POWER No. 107, per pair.$7.50 


116 
Model No. 





102 STANDARD 


CLEAR 250 W, can be used 
with any type of photo flood 
reflector, per pair $1.90 
The same No. 105 STANDARD 
CLEAR POWER 375 ee cs 
3. 


pair 


102 
Model No. 103 INFRA- 
BEAM STANDARD, 250 
W, with built-in high 
polished silver reflector, 
per pair $3.90 





All lamps are for 110/120 V 
Life of approximately 4000 hrs. 
Let your favorite camera store demonstrate them 
to you or write for detailed information today 
Send cash with your order to Dept. 6. 


EMBY PRODUCTS CO. 


1804 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
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THE COMING 
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Chicago Cinema Club 
Runs Novel Movie Contest 


Joining forces with the Esquire Theater, 
a movie house on Chicago’s near North Side, 
the Chicago Cinema Club recently put on a 
contest open to all amateur cinematogra- 
phers living within 100 miles of the Windy 
City. All entrants in the contest received 
complimentary passes admitting two people 
to the Esquire. An impressive list of prizes 
was put up for this competition, including 
several motion picture cameras and pro- 
jectors. 

A great number of entries was received, 
and on December 16 the final judging was 
held. First three prize-winners in the 16 
mm class were Glenn Burrs of Chicago, 
’ H. Sickinger of Wilmette, and W. F. 
Hinkle of Chicago, in that order. In the 8 
mm group the first three were Charles , - 
Carlstrand, Eveline Blumenthal, and C. C. 
Hammack, all of Chicago. Footage of en- 
tries was limited to 200 ft. in the 8 mm 
class, 400 ft. being the maximum in the 16 
mm group. 


Additions to Club Register 


Since last month, we have heard from 
several more clubs throughout the continent. 
The secretaries of these organizations have 
registered with us, and in most cases have 
expressed an earnest desire to correspond 
with other clubs. The names and addresses 
of this latest list of registrants follows: 

North Central Camera Club, _ Betty 

3ranch, Sec., North Central College, Naper- 
ville, Tl. 

Koda Klub, Charles Glass, 
1340 Lydia St., Louisville, Ky. 

Catalina Camera Club, Nila Sherlock, Sec., 
Box K., Avalon, Calif. ; 

Photo Art Guild, Inc., Jim Higgins, Sec., 
2104 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

West Hartford Camera Club, Kay Carter, 
Corr. Sec., 8 Riggs Ave., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Gopher Camera Club, M. W. Lane, Sec.- 
Treas., Hotel Dyckman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anacostia Camera Club, Antol Herskovitz, 
Sec., 1623 D. St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Saskatoon Camera Club, Bernice A. Smith, 
Sec., Ross Block, Saskatoon, Can. 

South Shore Camera Club. E. S. Kyle, 
Pres., Palace Theater Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pawnee Camera Club, Lawrence Lamb, 
Corr. Sec., 619 Topeka St., Larned, Kan. 


Idaho Club Gains Fame 


In its four years of existence, the Magic 
Valley Camera Club, of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
has come to play an important part in the 
affairs of its locality. The organization put 
on a series of holiday newspaper snapshot 
contests, thereby obtaining front-page men- 
tion in several issues of the local paper, next 
sponsoring a photographic competition cen- 
tered around the scenic qualities of the Val- 
ley of Ten Thousand Springs. 

“All prize-winning prints exhibited at the 
county fair in 1941 were made by members 
of the Magic Valley club, and the group has 
been active in cooperating with the Idaho 
State Department of Education in several 
recent projects. 

Want to Exchange Salons? 

As a convenience to those clubs which 
have shows ready for the ‘oad or which 
would like to book some visiting salons, 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY prints the informa- 
tion given below. We cannot undertake 
further responsibility in such matters—any 
correspondence must be between interested 
clubs directly. However, we do want to be 
informed of any irregularity encountered in 
the sending or receiving of prints whenever 
the offending organization has been men- 
tioned in this column. 

Central Florida Camera Club has an ex- 
hibit of about 30 prints ready for exchange, 


Sec.-Treas., 


according to the club secretary, P. Douglas 
Stephens, 1715 Cherokee Trail, Lakeland, 
Fla. 


Another exchange show has been put to- 
gether by the Camera Club of El Dorado. 
This salon consists of around 30 prints, and 
is intended especially for booking on the 
West Coast. Club secretary is Leo J. Tauer, 
410 S. Washington Ave., El Dorado, Ark. 

Beginning May 1, 1942, a 25-print show 
will be sent on the road by the Photo Art 
Guild, Ine. The Guild is anxious to com- 
plete bookings immediately, and correspond- 
ence should be sent to Jim Higgins, club sec- 
retary, at 2104 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Any club interested in exchanging prints 
should correspond with the Koda KI tb, 1340 
Lydia, Louisville, Ky. Charles Glass, club 
secretary, will work out details with those 
who write to him. 


Industrial Salon Organized 
by Clubs in Newark Area 


The First Annual Newark Commercial 
and Industrial Salon already has shaped up 
as one of the season’s outstanding photo- 
graphic events in the Greater Newark area 
of New Jersey. It is anticipated that at 
least a dozen clubs will enter prints in this 
show. From the several hundred entries 
expected, between 80 and 100 will be hung 
during the entire month of February, in the 
Newark Museum. One of the clubs instru- 
mental in organizing this show is the Public 
Service Camera Club, which just has recent 
ly obtained more spacious headquarters ir 
the auditorium of the American Insurance 
Building, 9 E. Park St., Newark, N. J. 

We Hear... 
THAT the Peddie Motion Picture Club 

(Peddie Academy, Hightstown, N. J.) has 
started the new year with a lot of fine new 
equipment, including a sound projector. Th: 
latter item is apt to get a lot of use, because 
the Peddie filmers produce sound pictures 
themselves, we're told... Speaking of 
movies, La Casa Movie Club (Alhambra 
Calif.) recently enjoyed an evening at which 
members’ uncut films were projected. La 
Casa, incidentally, is the owner of a 52 x 
72” screen. 

Manitoba C. C. (Winnipeg, Can.) inaugu- 
rated its eighth year of existence with a 
highly successful exhibition which was 
hung in the art gallery of the Winnipeg 
Civic Auditorium. . Covering all phases 
of camera club activity, the Agfa Ansco 
camera club survey is still available upon 
request. Have your secretary or program 
chairman write to Binghamton for a copy. 
; Lens and Shutter Club now holds meet- 
ings each Tuesday night at Hamilton Park 
Field House, 72nd and Normal Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

We don’t know whether it’s just for the 
holiday season or whether it’s a permanent 
change, but the latest issue of “The Anas- 
tigmat,” bulletin of Telephone C. C. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) is tastefully m meographed 
in red ink on green paper. Its very legible 
and decorative .. . We’ve just received our 
first copy of ‘‘The Flash,” official publication 
of Zion (Ill.) C.C. The paper is newsy and 
well-written. 3 

Organized in 1890, the Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Camera Society recently merged with an- 
other Bridgeton organization, Cohanzick 
Cc. C. The name of the former group will 
continue to be used. Club facilities now 
occupy the entire third floor of a local build- 
ing, and the setup is nothing if not com- 
plete. In addition to a darkroom, the new 
quarters include lounge, card room, billiard 
room, office, committee rooms, and a well- 
equipped kitchen . That’s about all for 
this month, except a reminder that camera 
clubs everywhere have been given a real op- 
portunity for some constructive work in na- 
tional defense. We refer to the gathering of 
all the film spools, cartridges, cans, and film- 
pack containers you can lay your hands on. 
The manufacturers must have all this 
material they can get if they’re to keep 
on providing you with film. So get your 
clubmembers to work now, and take a bas- 
ketful of this much-needed metal to vour 
dealer. He'll take care of shipping it back 
to the manufacturers. 

One more thought: Defense stamps and 
bonds are excellent prizes for print com- 
petition !— pe 


Black-and-White Copies 
from Kodachrome Slides 
ESIRING to make black-and-white 
enlargements from my Kodachrome 
slides, I hit upon the simple expedient of 
projecting a slide on a screen and photo- 
graphing the projected image on pan- 
chromatic film. Prints are made from 
the resulting negatives in the usual way. 
I project my 2x2” slides onto a 30x40” 
screen. The camera is placed at the same 
height as the center of the screen, and as 
nearly head-on as possible without get- 
ting in the way of the projector beam. 
Tonal values, detail, and contrast in the 
prints are invariably good, once you get 
the hang of this method.—Ira M. Free- 
man, Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hobby for Two 


_ (Continued from page 33) 


pieces of bric-a-brac. Every so often 
they turn their cameras on “Pie,” their —_. 
ial lovable cocker spaniel, or Viola, the maid. 
hon They were instrumental in forming a fot 
— 
















a neighb orhood camera club, “The Lens- 1. Combined range- and view-finder permitting 

his men,” which now has a membership of sighting and focusing through one eyepiece 

ies fifty and meets twice a month. André is ; 2 sig ga penne & bs nee 

ing : : s —— 

ae as we Gnie a g = . el 2. Long-base range-finder. Base has one solid 

= swept the first three places in a monthly << _ = prism, insuring permanent accuracy and reliability. 

ir rint competition. ; 

nee P Why aie like photography? Here’s ej 3. All-metal focal-plane shutter, durable and re- 
what they say: “We feel that through f liable under all climatic conditions. 

ub photography we can express ourselves ‘ 

as without having to be artistic in the pen 4. Lenses are attached in bayonet mount. No 

“he and pencil sense. Our picture making screwing. Rapid interchangeability. Precision 

use has given us a sense of appreciation for seating. 

. many things we might have overlooked , : 

wos before. It has made us see things we 5. Right-hand operation; all controls are 

ich cthereles weal teve whee | hes on top at your fingertips. Contax may be 

Px GF enabled us to fill our leisure hours con- operated with one hand. 

_ structively. Besides, where can you find 


a a better way of having fun?”— 6. Compact and sturdy housing. Film 

















— track is part of main camera body insuring 
ses permanent alignment of film in focal plane. 
SCO . . 
n Watch Your Fuse Loads | lnjomtrucion ofthe Contax i oranged thai See Contas III at your dealer's, 
a Wh U : ia d 5 lb possible the Eveready Carrying Case, in which camera Wri » booklet “Th I} 
fs en sing 0° ulbs remains while taking pictures. A great convenience. rite for new boo -_ / orn wno 
_ HEN making pictures with the aid know choose CONTAX”. 

of flood bulbs, it is important to CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ properly adjust the fusing of the electri- _ _ Dept. C-17-2, 
as- cal circuit to the total wattage of the 728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
lights used. A fuse too light for the num- | ow 
ble ber of bulbs will “blow;” but if you | ii! 
ved substitute a fuse heavy enough to carry 
ind the current the house wiring is apt to 
1) become overheated. This can result in WT, 
an- damage to the insulation of the wiring, 2 ~ee | N pT ete) RS 
ick or it can even cause fires. Your 


ow In locations where there are two or wre 

_ more circuits it’s a good plan to divide y 

= the lights, putting some on one circuit, 

“My some on another. The following table ne 

ine shows the greatest number of flood bulbs Ag 7 
era safe to use with fuses of 15, 20, and 25 omen 


i amperes, and is based on a line current 















Ky of 110 volts. Slight changes in amperage : eee ae 

4 will occur at different voltages, but this THe by stn line of Lighting Units is so com- 
his hasn’t much practical bearing. If bulbs a that you yee let need, 
ur of different sizes are used, the total watt- 4 ie 8 YOR Gro WHERG Fe Poy, Ter whatever m- 
eee oor photography you wish to do. 

as- age on any circuit should not exceed the , 

our : é See your nearest VICTOR dealer. Examine the 
on maximum allowed for an equivalent 


new VICTOR Stand and Clamp-on Fotoflood 
models, the new "SM" Synchronizer, the "Speed- 
O-Matic" flash gun and Auxiliary Flash Units. 


number of one size. 


ruse ‘ . i ie 7 ye nag ‘ You'll appreciate their efficient operation, durable 
Capacity °. oO. oO. o. oO. oO. . 

1S amperes é a =—* fine appearance and reasonable 
20 amperes 9 a 2 9 4 3 prices. 

25 amperes iH 5 2 1 5 3 There are more than 40 VICTOR 


lighting units from which to make 
























it : . ; 
_— The above figures are backed up by the your creles, Since Say ute to 
me nels minnie: tian team t Shes bee ane hee tis garded as the standard for com- 
of Perse — New ''420"' Twin Stand Unit with parison in the photographic in- 
“te ther load on the circuit than the lamps “'Diffuser-Flectors" for No. 2 dustry, they de- 
* themselves. To be on the safe side it’s | rele ag si Be pol serve your con- 
om best to avoid using the maximum num- "SM" Synchronizer for "Speed sideration. 

ber of bulbs recommended wherever Midget" flash lamps and the 
ay. : . ""Speed-O-Matic"’ Synchronizer 
40” possible. If you plan to do much home for all synchro-flash lamps, 

ortraiture, hav n electrici which is accurate at shutter 
me A ti ° ' xe - —_ Cane 4 speeds to 1/500 second. Write 
as an ook over the house wiring, and for free folder describing the 
“% nake some recommendation with refer- entire line. 
ei ence to the proper fuse sizes, etc. In most JAMES H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
- ‘ases, 20 amperes is the maximum for 128 Colfax St. Griffith, Indiana 
nal 1ome circuits. In any event, a bit of cau- 





tes ion in regard to fusing may save you ile Le) RZ 
| -onsiderable embarrassment and expense. Vitocraahic He OD, 


-Harry Jenkins, Evanston, IIl. 
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PERFECT FLASH— 
With 
ANY CAMERA 


ANY BULB 


“NEW HIPWELL” 
SYNCHROMATIC 


Only $ 95 


TAX 

PAID 
speeds from 1 /25to 1 /500 sec. with the ‘SM Midget’ 
ASK YOUR DEALER—to show you the 
New Hipwell Synchromatie. Fits any 
camera having a self-acting or a cocking 
type shutter Uses SM and all other 
flash bulbs. Speeds to 1/500 using Koda- 
matic, Supermatic, Diomatic, and Compur 
shutters; speeds to 1/100 see. with self- 
acting ready set shutters. Comes com- 
pletely equipped including instructions 
and flash tables If your dealer can not 
supply you, shipped direct for $4.95. 
Money orders made payable to: 


THE HIPWELL MFG. CO. 


825 North Ave. W. N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Low-Cost Safety 
for Your Negatives! 


Bee Bee NEGATIVE 
FILE and FILETTE 





4 
Keep 200 to 900 negatives safe and sound in the 
sturdy Bee Bee Negative File, shown at right. 3 
models available for all film sizes from 35mm. up 
2%x3%4” State film size when ordering 

; $2.20 each 

» low-cost FILETTE (shown at left) also is 
ivailable for above-mentioned negative sizes. 
Only uM of. ; $1.10 each 
Prices include excise tax. See your dealer, 


BURLEIGH Gy rh Yolo) tm 


PHOTON Gooovs 


120 W.42.~ STREET NEW YORK ciTyY 


) PLEASURE or PROFIT 


repare for profitable business or 

fascinating hobby. at 
idance jualified instructor 

ex per emcee neces*ary mmon 

jucation suffieient. Many earn while 1 

ng. Our practical studi vethods also qual 

y for well-payin positions pon gradus 
1 t nee f 


previ 


— 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 2262 
Send booklet, “Opportunities in Medern Photogra 
and requirements. 


Chicago, Hi. 
ul part liars 
ame 

idress 

State 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. Prompt 
expert service. All makes. 
Low cost. Fully Guaranteed 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make and model. 


UNITED CAMERA inc. |.'3'3 Belmont 


A 


| At least, he can get a picture! 


or write: | 


home under | 


| please. 
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tination before bringing in his pictures. 
Less than an hour later, he and his com- 
panion came upon a bus and automobile 


| erash in which two women and a man 


were killed. Again the cameraman and 
his helper went to work, making a series 
of spectacular photographs. As a result 
of being “at the right place at the right 
time,” Harris obtained complete picture 
coverage of both crashes, beating all com- 
petitors by a wide margin. 

. rs * 


NEWS lensman can get some small 
solace from a personal misfortune. 
iz... %. 
Owen, Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times staffer, snapped what was left of 
his car after it overturned with him and 
a friend on a highway near Oklahoma 
City. His car skidded, then overturned 


| into a ditch. Shakily, he emerged from 


the wreckage, retrieved his untouched 
camera, and made a picture of the 
crackup. It was published by the Okla- 


| homan. 


HE racy, volatile mayor of New 
York, Fiorello La Guardia, is well- 


| liked by New York’s camermen. There’s 
| never a dull moment when “Butch,” or 
| “The Little Flower,” as the newsmen like 
| to call him, and the photogs are ready 


for snapping. His verbal punches leave 
them staggering while they focus. One 
moment he gives them a tongue-lashing, 
and the next he’s as smooth as a spring 
zephyr—but the boys love it, and it adds 
flavor to routine jobs. 

He’s never irked when a photographer 
asks, “Just one more shot, Your Honor,” 
and will gladly doff his coat or put on a 
costume to fit the occasion. It’s easy to 
get him to wear a chef’s hat when visit- 
ing a school kitchen, or a workman’s 
jacket when running a steam shovel. 

Only on one occasion does he balk at 
a second shot, and the photographers 
have to be on the spot to get the picture 
or they are out of luck. That is when 
he’s swearing in a magistrate or some 
other city official. No retakes—and that’s 
settled! 

An example of the Mayor’s willing- 
ness to cooperate with the cameramen 
was shown after the recent election. Dur- 
ing the entire strenuous campaign he 
never refused any of their requests. Only 
on the night of the election, when he re- 
tired to the seclusion of his home, did 
he forewarn that no pictures would be 
made and no interviews granted. How- 
ever, when victory was assured, the pho- 
tographers and reporters gathered in the 
lobby of the apartment house where La 
Guardia lives. The newsmen were in a 
disconsolate huddle. He sent word down 
to them that he would see them at the 
City Hall at nine a.m. 

One of the photographers, Ray Plat- 
nick, of PM, wrote a note on a card. 
“Your Honor—just one victory picture, 


Thank you.” 


February, 1942 


The word came back, “He says it’s 
O.K. for photographers, but no report- 
ers.” The Mayor, in a dressing gown 
and looking very worn, greeted the cam- 
eramen affably. “You know, I’m tired,” 
he said, “but I don’t mind getting up for 
you photographers.” While they posed 
him for several pictures, the Mayor 
cracked, “Caption it, ‘We got the Mayor 
out of bed’.”. Then the Mayor and the 
photographers toasted the re-election. 
His Honor went back to bed and the 
photographers left. No wonder Manhat- 
tan’s news snappers are keen on “Butch!” 

e ° 7 


OU can tell it to the Marines that 
they’re a swell bunch of fellows. 
Four picture syndicate photographers will 
attest to that statement, and double and 
redouble it. The four cameramen, Mur- 
ray Becker of Associated Press, Bob 
Wands of Wide World, Tony Sarno of 
International and Anthony Sande of 
Acme, were taken in tow by the Marine 
Corps on a feature assignment. They 
were flown from New York to the Ma- 
rines’ training camp at Paris Island, S.C., 
and for four days were given the free- 
dom of the camp to practically “shoot 
their heads off”—with certain limitations. 
The officers and men accorded them 
every courtesy, and they were given ac- 
commodations similar to the officers’. The 
veteran photogs had to be quick on their 
shutters, and in the four days they were 
able to picture 42 days of training. 
Each photographer turned in about 120 
negatives. Every phase of Marine train- 
ing life was recorded, and the first pic- 
tures ever to be made inside a barrage 
balloon were taken. 


INTER storms, in town or coun- 

try, always provide good picture 
copy for the newspaper’s daily and roto 
pages. Picture editors and the photog- 
raphers are always hoping and planning 
to get snow pictures with a new angle, 
a new “twist’—man and animal strug- 
gling against the swirling snow, or the 
soft, virgin beauty of eiderdown erasing 
sharp, ugly outlines of cornice and street 
in the city and creating new beauties for 
the picturesque country road and hill. 

Interesting pictures can be taken both 
during and after the storm. Picture edi- 
tors assign the staff men to go to suburbs, 
parks, waterfronts, and the roofs of tall 
buildings. Judging from many experi- 
ences of city photographers, the camera- 
man should start shooting the minute he 
hits the street. There’s many a gem right 
around the corner. It’s a good idea to 
take plenty of loaded holders and “shoot 
your head off.” 

One never knows what the lens will 
ensnare. Take Ernie Sisto, New York 
Times photographer, for example. He 
was assigned to get some Central Park 
scenes. He tumbled out into the swirl- 
ing snow and snapped a few quick shots 
at Times Square, a half block away, be- 
fore continuing on to the park. A hap- 
hazard shot of pedestrians bucking the 
wind and snow at Times Square was the 
masterpiece of the two dozen he snapped, 
and made a beautiful three-column re- 
production. Later it won first prize in a 
national contest. 
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IFography 


Did you ever stop to think how many 
things have to be right in order to make 
a good picture? After looking over this 
list, you may be surprised that anybody 
ever gets anything at all on his film. 

IF all your camera equipment is in 
tip-top working condition, 

IF your film isn’t outdated and has 
been stored properly, 

IF you load your camera without get- 
ting fog from stray light, 

IF you don’t get fingerprints on the 
film while loading it, 

IF you select the right aperture, 

IF you use the right shutter speed, 

IF you focus sharply on the subject, 

IF you use the correct filter and make 
proper exposure compensation for it, 

IF your lens is shielded from direct rays 
of light, 

IF your lens is clean, 

IF the subject doesn’t move, 

IF your camera is kept steady, 

IF you get all of the subject in the 
field of view when you click the shutter, 

IF you don’t forget to put in the bulb, 
if it’s a flash shot, 

IF you don’t forget to pull the slide, 

IF you haven't pulled the slide with 
the lens still open for focusing, 

IF you have cocked the shutter, 


IF you trip the shutter at just the right | 


moment to get what you want, 

IF you don’t make another exposure on 
the same piece of film, 

IF you haven’t tilted the camera, 

IF you keep the negative from light 
until it has been developed, 

IF you use the right developer for the 
right time at the right temperature, 

IF you use the right safelight, or work 
in total darkness, 

IF your negatives don’t stick together 
in tray or tank, 

IF you don’t put them into the hypo 
before the developer, 

IF you don’t scratch the film while the 
emulsion is soft, 


IF you let it fix thoroughly before ex- 


posure to light, 


IF the film dries without collecting a | 


lot of dust marks, 


IF you select the right printing paper | 


to fit the negative, 

IF your paper isn’t fogged, 

IF you give the right exposure with 
contact printer or enlarger, 

IF you have mixed your paper devel- 
oper in the correct proportions, 

IF you develop the print properly, 

IF you fix it thoroughly, 

IF you wash it long enough, 

AND IF it doesn’t stick to the ferro- 
type tin—you will get a good picture.— 
Marjory McKinney, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Identifying Paper Envelopes 
HENEVER I remove a black en- 





velope containing printing or en- 


arging paper from its original container, 
always write the identity of the paper 
type, grade, and make) on the black 
nvelope at once. This eliminates the 
iossibility of mixing up different grades 
f paper in the darkroom.—Arnold Baker, 


Yew Haven, Conn. 
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-NOW... 


A Man-Sized 
Spotlight ata 
NEW LOW PRICE! 


Gives Clear Field, Soft Edge, High Intensity 
Spot-Flood For Black and White, Kodachrome, 
Movie, and Controlled 0S 


RES CRESNEL’ DHOTOSPOT 


®Precision 6” Fresnel lens, accurate 4!” reflector 
©Focuses from 1’ spot to 6’ flood at 5’ distance 
®Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows at will 
®Strong, welded steel body, completely ventilated 
®Swivels in any direction on spring tension pivots 


©500 watt, 50 hour life projection lamp only $1.98 
®Folding adjustable stand extends to 7’ only $2.95 


framing masks, experimental color filter kit 


The low — of the Fresnol Photospot represents 
a triumph of scientific design and mass production. 
Every feature that makes for superior performance 
has nes included. 


Manufactured by 





Designed To Make pHi Pictures Better 


12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
Burns 300, 500, or 750 watt lamp or Kodachrome lamp 


®Front hinged for relamping or flooding Bakelite 
control handles ®10’ asbestos cord and line switch 


®Valuable inexpensive accessories include diffuser, 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


254 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


= 


ORDER TODAY 
O or MAIL 
COUPON for 


FREE FRESNEL 
PHOTOSPOT FOLDER 
Shows dramatic pic- 
tures and illustrateshow 
they were taken with the Fresnel 


Photospot. Describes in detail 
operation, construction, 
tures, accessories. 


fea- 


1 
l 
! 


To Dept. PP 
Display Stage Lighting Co. 
254 West 47th St., New York City 
Send me the Fresne! Photospot Folder 
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LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 19 & 26 
Members from other cities may 
join tours en route or at Jasper. 














fa mous 


Limited. 


trout fishing, 
pared for lots of fun. 


ness and W. H. 


TO EVERY WHeee IN 


PLANNED FOR PLEASURE are these Cana- 
dian Rockies Vacations — camera tours by U.S. 
to Jasper National Park. Enjoy the com- 
pany of other camera fans. Travel on the 
air-conditioned Continental 
Seven full days at Jasper Park 
Lodge to shoot mountains, glaciers, wild 
life. Side trip to beautiful Maligne Lake 
if desired. Golf, speckled and rainbow 
trail riding. 


CONDUCTED BY IVAN DMITRI, Norris Hark- 
(Bill) Robinson. 
Sponsor—the magazine ‘‘Popular Photography’’. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CANADA 


z 
be 
= 
in 


+ CANADIAN % 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS | ; 





NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
citizens. Get Tour 
Folder from Popular Pho- 
tography or your nearest 
Canadian National office. 

Boston . . . 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo . . 22 N. Division St. 
Chicago . 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati . 206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit. . 1239 Wash. Blvd. 
Duluth . 428 W. Superior St. 
Kansas City .414 Fairfax Bldg. 
Los Angeles .607 S.Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis . 711 Marquette 
New York . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia . 1500 Chestnut 
Pittsburgh . . 355 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Me. . G.T.R. Sta. 
San Francisco . . 648 Market 
Seattle . . 1329 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis . 314 No. Broadway 
Wash., D.C. . 922 15thN.W. 
Montreal, Que. . 360 McGill 


Come pre- 
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SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE! 


But United still has 
these hard to get 
Cameras at low prices. 





Argus C2 F3.5 Rge. Finder Reo. $37.50... .$ 
Dollina O F4.5 lens Reg. $21.00. . 


D F3.5 Compur Rapi 

Weitur F2.9 Compur, Coupled Rge. 

Super Sport Dolly F2.8 C.Z. Tessar, Rge. Fd. 

21/4x314 Speed Graphic F4.5 Ektar lens. . 
3a"4% Speed Graphic F4.7 Ektar lens.... 
x 


Graphic F4.7 Ektar lens 


LENSES—FOR LEICA-CONTAX 
Hektor 28mm F6.3 L 


8 LN 
Biogon 3.5cm F2.8 LN 
Tessar Scm F3. 





[SALE 73's tn cooKt ise" $29.50] 





Rajah Biack Model 2x2” F4.5 Peplostar 
Super Multifax 21/4x314, 3” F4. 
Proxidos 21/4x2!4 F4.5 Ennatar. 

Bee Bee 314x3i%4.... 
Photrix 21/4x2i%4_. 

Omega 8 Wax2i4g 

Leitz Valoy 35mm ° ° 
Super Omega B, 214x214 
Solar 11 214/4x3'%4, 34/2" F4. 
DejJur Versatile B1/gx B14. codeevseceawass 

All articles above equal to new condition. o1 
Excellent Items in complete new Confidential Bul- 
letin 2. Movie Projectors and 


° ° ° ecocooo ° ° 
PEOPRPOO LOOP DOD ROC DO LOD LOLOL LODE LLL LLL OLED I LOLOL LL O LLL 


« Cameras of al! 
popular makes in stock. Full line Eastman Kodak 
Still Cameras for immediate delivery. 








6.4.5.4». +46» bbb +++ 6666666666060 6066000660000000000002. 


PPP PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPGPPPPGGPGPGCPGPPPPCCOCC CGC CCPC CCC OC CCS OC COCO Se 


~wwrerr, 
PoC 


78 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 





EVERYTHING GaP HOTOGRAPHIC - 


“FLASH KING” Synchronizer 


F 7 it's Here! A low- 
priced dependable 
Flash Synchronizer 
which actually works. 
Positive synchroniza- 
tion guaranteed. Each 
“Flash King” is tested 
| to synchronize hand- 
| set, self-cocking and 
[ miniature focal plane 
i shutters. Uses the new 

bayonet base G. E. Flash Bulbs. 


“FLASH KING" Synchronizer $7.00 


Send for free copy of SNAP SHOTS 
Mail orders solicited 


GEO. 


57 


INC. 


E. 9th Street New York City 








QUALITY 2” x 2” KODACHROMES 


New York and San 
Historic Spots, etc. 


National Parks, 
Francisco Fairs, 
Moderately priced. 


Request Subject List. 
ELK STUDIO, Elkton, Md. 











==GUARANTEED 35mm FILM= 


ALL FILMS—NO SUBSTITUTIONS 
Super X Super XX 272 Ft. 
Pius X Panatomic X 
Superior No. 1 Supreme 
Uitra Speed Dupont Type 2 
Infra-Red Dupont Type 3 
100 FT.—-$4.00 
RELOADED pane ly exp. all types— 
3 for $1. 
Bulk Winder (was $10) 
Mail Orders promptly filled... Postpaid or 
Miniature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh Ave., 
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Newsreels Go to War 


(Continued from page 20) 








again in Spain during the civil war. His 
arm and hip were injured there too, but 
less spectacularly—he fell in some ruins. 

In Helsinki, Art was preparing to leave 
his hotel when the air raid sirens began 
to scream. But let him tell the story 
himself in these excerpts from personal 
letters to his father: 

“I rushed to a balcony and saw puffs of 
anti-aircraft fire dotting the sky. High 
above the puffs, in a cold blue sky, came 
the planes, whose exhaust, freezing in the 
icy air, left great streamers like sky- 
writing ... The planes flew right over 
the hotel. I ducked for cover as shell 
fragments fell on nearby roofs. Then I 
raced for a window on the other side of 
the hotel and got there just in time to 
see bombs exploding along the railroad 
line. After filming that, I wanted to get 
there as fast as possible ... The next 
day there were more alarms. One squad- 
ron of bombers came directly over my 
head. Then came that horrible rushing 
sound as the bombs hurtled down—the 
sound that means they are close. I 
thought it meant the end. They hit, about 
fifteen all at once, and the building trem- 
bled. They struck about a block away 
and did no serious damage; no pictures.” 

Next day, Art went to the front, where 
the battle of the Mannerheim Line was 
being fought. He writes, “Heavy snow 
was falling in the forest, muffling the live- 
ly fire of Finnish artillery; there was no 
reply from the Russians . . . Machine 
gun fire increased as we crossed some 
open fields. As we entered another strip 
of woodland, it happened! Overhead 
roared a shell. We dropped as it explod- 
ed behind us. Another burst overhead. 
Then more fell all around. I hugged the 
ground as fragments whizzed past my 
ears and earth and branches fell on my 
back. During a let-up, we beat a re- 
treat. More shells fell as we went back, 
and we became adept at dropping into the 
snow.” 

Art’s next injury was received in Eng- 
land—and it wasn’t due to bombs or 
shells. As he tells it, “Friday night, on 
my way home from the theater, the bus 
stopped very suddenly while I was fish- 
ing for change in the dark. I pitched 
headlong, striking something metallic 
with the back of my head. There was no 
serious injury, but it left me rather weak 
... That night London was bombed 
heavily. The clouds grew thicker and 
one machine, which never was visible, 
dropped fragmentation bombs all around 
. . . After dark they came over again and 
dropped parachute flares. They went 
away, clouds darkened the sky, and then 
came a blinding flash, an explosion, and 
one of our barrage balloons dropped 
flaming. I popped into a shelter, only to 
realize after a few moments that this was 
not some of Hitler’s devilment but a ter- 
rific electric storm. The lightning had 
struck one balloon.” + 

From London, Menken went to Dover. 


| Across the channel were the big Nazi 


guns. He reports that he climbed the 


cliff and, “in the afternoon, the bombers 
came over, headed for battered London. 
Then a squadron of fighters circled the 
town. Explosions burst all around, 
ashore and in the water. Something 
screamed overhead and burst inland. 
This time the Hun was using shells, not 
bombs. And then all hell broke loose. 
Batteries answered from the British side. 
I looked across to France and saw the 
smoke rise from the German guns. They 
kept at us for four and a half hours. 
While I worked, shells crashed ll 
around.” 

Menken’s luck has seen him through 
literally hundreds of adventures—not al- 
ways safely, to be sure, but at least with 
his life. It was his luck that put him on 
the spot in Shanghai, when a power sta- 
tion was bombed, and that enabled him to 
catch the plane that did the job as it was 
being shot to earth by Chinese gunners. 
His luck held, for while waiting for the 
films to pass the censors, he ran into 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, who cleared them 
for him without delay. In Spain he not 
only survived bullet wounds, but also, 
when rushing ahead to film Franco en- 
tering a wrecked fortress, sustained only 
a crushed hand instead of a broken neck 
when the rubble collapsed under him. 
And he got the picture! 

His charmed life was again demon- 
strated when, with the British and French 
forces, he escaped safely from Namsos as 
the Germans entered. He was by no 
means the only newsreel man on this 
hazardous voyage. Another was Bonney 
Powell of Fox Movietone, who told me 
all about it. 

Bonney was on a British cruiser in the 
squadron commanded by Admiral Cun- 
ningham, who since has won so much 
fame in the Mediterranean. It was one 
of the fleet on which the British and 
French fled Norway as the overwhelming 
Nazi forces thundered in. Scarcely were 
the ships away from the docks when 
thirty-nine Stukas dived to the attack. 
Promptly the convoy started zigzagging, 
rudders being turned port and starboard 
as fast as they could be worked. “They 
were darting around like a school of 
frightened fish,” as Powell puts it. He 
sat on deck, his camera grinding away, 
while German bombs plunged into the sea 
all around him. He saw two boats of 
the convoy struck and sunk. He was 
drenched with spray as a bomb burst in 
the water only 30 feet from him—and 
still he kept his camera running. For 
five hellish hours the attack continued, 
for at that time and in that place, the 
Germans had mastery of the air. Finally 
the fire from the vessels’ anti-aircraft 
guns drove off the enemy. Bonney ad- 
mits he breathed more easily then. 

Bombs and bullets are no new story 
to Powell; he has seen more fighting than 
most soldiers in this war. In one after- 
noon alone, Nazi planes machine-gunned 
his car fourteen times—hit it five times, 
too, but never touched him. That was on 
the road between Namsos and Steinkjer, 
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when everything that moved on the high- 
way was target for the Germans. 

In the same area, he was almost killed. 
Driving along one day, he saw a plane in 
the sky. That was not startling, for there 
were many planes. But this one headed 
his way, and as it swooped to pass close 
over him, dropped a “stick” of three 
bombs. The first hit about 300 feet to 
his right and went off with a terrific de- 
tonation; the second hit in a field a like 
distance to his left and tore a gaping 
wound in the earth. The third landed 
exactly 14 feet from Bonney. “It was a 
‘dud’,” he says. “If it hadn’t been, I 
wouldn’t be here to tell you about it.” 

“Another time,” Bonney continues, “a 
German plane dropped a half-ton bomb 
on a dock only about a hundred feet from 
where I was standing. It killed thirty 
soldiers and eight civilians—I saw one of 
them standing there when—wham! The 
top of his head was blown off. Tremen- 
dous stores of supplies were there, ready 
for shipping, and all were set ablaze. 
That one bomb did $5,000,000 worth of 
damage, I was told; the fire raged for 
days.” It made a fine picture, he adds 
wistfully. 

Powell was in the last plane that flew 
from London to Paris (incidentally, he 
was the first American to join the British 
forces as “neutral” cameraman). It flew 
only 50 feet above the channel, so that it 
couldn’t be attacked from anywhere but 
above. It maintained its low altitude 
over land, and when about 100 feet above 
the little town of Le Treport, ran into 
trouble. The trouble was a pair of Mes- 
serschmitts that began pouring machine 
gun bullets into the transport plane. 

“There was a woman with us, and she 
began screaming—and a man with a row 
of medals on his chest grew hysterical 
and tried to jump out of a window when 
the bullets cut through the wings and 
fuselage,” says Bonney. “We were forced 
down and the Messers might have come 
back to finish us, except that some Spit- 
fires came along and chased them away. 
I think that was my worst experience. I 
couldn’t get to my camera, you see. It 
had been sealed up by the Customs.” 

On his watchchain, you will see a cop- 
per-jacketed builet—it’s one that didn’t 
kill him because he was sick. Yes, that’s 
right; whenever he was in the room of hig 
Helsinki hetel, Bonney was to be found 
leaning out the window, camera in hand, 
waiting for a spectacular hit which he 
might film. But one day he was sick in 
bed, his hands and feet badly frozen. The 
bullet considerately chose this time to 
bore through the hotel wall and bury it- 
self in Bonney’s favorite window still. 
If it hadn’t been for his illness, he would 
have been shot through the small of the 
back. 

Another chap—MGM’s famed Chinese 
cameraman, Hu Shih “Newsreel’” Wong— 
can be glad Bonney was spared. As can 
be imagined, the Japanese have no great 
love for the Chinese, who are so suc- 
cessfully resisting their aggressions, and 
one of the least loved is Wong, whose 
pictures show the Chinese side of the 
war to the world outside. One day when 
Wong was far from his friends, he was 
seized by Japanese secret police, hustled 
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NOT JUST AN ENLARGING METER! Use the K2 at first simply to choose your 
paper and time your prints—its speed and accuracy are unequalled for this 


fundamental use. 


As you become more experienced with it, you will realize that you own a 
precision instrument with fascinating possibilities—one for which you will 


constantly discover new uses. 


You will eventually own a Haynes Photometer ... $6.95 


Write for FREE descriptive circular 


HAYNES PHOTOMETER CO. 


Dept. P2, 136 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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PROTECTED 


COY WATSON Lightbeam FOCUSER 


Used by news photographers throughout the country 
for the past 5 years! A combination Rangefinder and 
Lightbeam which operates in any light condition. 


Patent 
No. 1918206 


€ Speeds operation of Graphic 5 times. Enables user 

to find center of focal field without using the view 
finder. 

* Throws strongbeam due to perfect correction in lens, 
optically-ground and front surfaced mirror. 

. Magnifying eye- piece gives microscopic focus on 
ground giass. 

& Easily operated by professional or amateur. Installa- 
tions and adjustments are very simple. Standard bat- 
teries and bulbs are used. 

a Compact, lightweight, durable. Matches Gra ic fin- 
ish. Designed and manufactured b: 
an active press photographer, COY List 
WATER cc ccceeccecteresorssee — 


At your dealer or direct from: 


WHOLESALE Photo SupplyCo. 


6628 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, California 
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NOTHING CAN STOP ME EXCEPT... 


MARKS 
POLARIZATION 
PLATES 


pe | piategremiee knows 
go ight is the first re- 
quisite for good pictures. 
Yet few realize the photo- 
graphic evil—‘glare light’ 
— is always age spoil- Glare Light 
ing some qualities in every Controlled 
picture. But — don’t waste 

another shot until you learn to control ‘glare 
light’ simply and economically with MARKS 
POLARIZATION PLATES — the only method to 
light control without color absorption. Go to 
your dealer or send for comprehensive folder. 


S KIN-O-LUX, INc. 


105 W. 40 ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Vibration proof construction 
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They are absolutely the world’s 
State size carrier desired; 20”x 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
Ready for instant use! No Fuss! 
No Muss! Made with double 
distilled water . . . according 
to standard, well-known formu- 
lae. Available in quart bottles. 
720 Developer,40c 760 Developer, 40c 

020 Developer,60c 020 Replenisher, 50c 
Ray-Del, 65c 4-Min. Developer, 70c 

Fixer-Hardener, 50c 
At All Leading Dealers — Write for Literature 


= 425 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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into a car, and driven rapidly away. The 
charge trumped up against him was ter- 
rorism—the penalty for which is death! 

But the arrest was seen by a friend 
who telephoned Wong’s wife. She 
promptly called Bonney Powell, and he 
immediately phoned the news to Admiral 
Yarnell of the U. S. Navy contingent then 
in China. That done, Bonney rushed to 
the headquarters of the secret police and 
began arguing. Finally the police agreed 
to release Wong—but only if Bonney 
guaranteed to keep him in his custody. 

In a movie, that would make a swell 
situation, with one newsreel man making 
the other lay off all “scoops” under pen- 
alty of being turned over to the police 
again. In real life, however, they went 
out together and both took pictures for 
their respective companies. 

Oddly enough, in this war only a small 
percentage of the footage turned out on 
the fighting is made by the regular news- 
reel companies. Each army has its own 
movie photographers traveling with it, to 
record the action for “public relations” 
and for historical record. An unusual 
combination of experienced cameraman 
and army attache is Major Frank Hurley, 
of the Australian forces. “Captain Frank,” 
as most of his associates know him, is a 
newsreel man with more experience than 
most of those regularly in the business. 

He filmed Sir Douglas Mawson’s trip to 
the South Pole in 1911-1914, and was 
with the explorer Ernest Shackleton for 
the next three years, leaving to join up 
as official photographer with the Austra- 
lian Expeditionary Force in the World 
War during 1917-1918. In 1932-1934 he 
was with the British, Australian and 
New Zealand Antarctic Expedition, and 
then he filmed the exploration of savage 
New Guinea. 

When World War II broke out, Maj. 
Hurley went along with the Anzacs in the 
African campaigns. Being officially at- 
tached to the army, he was able to get 
a lot closer to the actual fighting than the 
average newsreel men. For self defense, 
most cameramen carry automatics or re- 
volvers; he travels with a machinegun- 
ner, who has saved his life more than 
once. In fact, although his newsreel unit 
is technically a non-combatant force, it 
has accepted the surrender of several 
Italian soldiers who were eager to ex- 
change the sweat and privation of an 
African campaign for the comparative 
ease of an Australian internment camp. 

Like the British, the Australians are 
reluctant to talk of their adventures. Hur- 
ley says, modestly, about the action in 
Bardia, “It was a walk-in. However, 
with my big camera and the truck, it was 
difficult to work with shells zooming only 
a cricket pitch away. Sound would have 
been out of the question, and I am un- 
willing to take sound equipment into ac- 
tion unless we can use a couple of tanks.” 

Equipment actually was carried in 
tanks by the Gerinan cameramen who 
filmed “Sieg im Westen,” the full length 
war feature which the German High 
Command assembled from 2,700,000 feet 
of film taken by cameramen attached to 
the “blitz” army units, to which was 
added footage seized from British, Bel- 
gian, and French forces. 
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As the title implies, the picture deals 
with the break-through that preceded the 
fall of Holland, Belgium, and France, and 
the evacuation of the British at Dunkirk. 
While the names of the photographers are 
not available in the American distribu- 
tor’s offices, they are willing to tell some 
of the adventures experienced in taking 
it. 

Several hundred cameramen coopera- 
ted in the filming, and while most of them 
suffered only the usual hardship experi- 
enced by newsreel men in keeping up 
with an army, there were considerably 
more casualties due to the recklessness 
with which they pursued their objectives. 

For example, if you see the picture, you 
will notice some close-up pictures of the 
green-clad troops taking over a Belgian 
town. The defenders are putting up des- 
perate resistance. The camera grinds on, 
showing the attackers dodging from door- 
way to doorway as they race into the 
streets. Suddenly the scene shifts; an- 
other camera a few dozen feet to the 
left takes up the story from nearly as 
close a vantage point. The reason for the 
shift. A ricocheting bullet glanced off a 
wall to strike the first photographer, 

Again, the camera takes you into a 
Stuka, dive-bombing a British troop 
transport at Dunkirk. You do not see 
the anti-aircraft shell that burst near the 
plane, sending fragments through the 
fuselage and missing the cameraman by 
about the length of his arm. 

In another scene, shrapnel bursts so 
close that it seems to hit you, in the audi- 
ence. You would think that it had 
struck the camera lens. It didn’t—but it 
went just above the camera and punched 
a hole in the photographer’s forehead. 
It can be assumed that many lives were 
lost in recording these breath-taking war 
sequences—just how many, only the 
army commanders can reveal. 

The Russians who have amazed the 
world by their stiff resistance against the 
Nazis, also have made elaborate records 
of the war—in temperatures ranging from 
Finland’s 40 below zero to Ethiopia’s 100 
in the shade. 

V. Eshurin and P. Palley are one team. 
Says Eshurin, “Going into the front lines 
doesn’t bother us. What we do object to 
is having to carry a heavy rifle, along 
with the camera.” Then Palley adds, 
you want to make a good film, you have 


“to be right up where the fighting is. A 


telephoto lens won’t do. And if you want 
to shoot the fighting with your camera, 
you must be armed. In fact, you have to 
be just as good a sniper as the enemy who 
is sniping at you.” 

These Russian chaps don’t have much 
to say. In common with the English 
(who, by the way, won’t talk about film- 
ing the war), they go in for a good bit 
of grousing. When asked what his most 
memorable experience was when shoot- 
ing “Mannerheim Line,” the story of the 
Finnish campaign, Eshurin did not talk 
about any of his harrow escapes. He 
said, “It was that time I was riding a 
sledge tied on in back of a tank, while 
we were fighting the Finns. It was a 
nuisance, because every now and then 
I could only work the camera with one 
hand. I had to throw grenades with the 
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other, to keep the enemy from damaging 
my equipment.” 

Eleven Soviet photographers worked 
on this campaign, and they had a harder 
job than the soldiers, with whom they 
marched side by side. The soldiers only 
had to carry their guns; the cameramen 
had the regulation rifle slung on one 
shoulder, and the camera slung over the 
other. As one of them put it “Narrow 
escapes? The narrowest one I ever had 
was once when my camera jammed. If 
I hadn’t been able to fix it, I would 
have missed a certain sequence which I 
had to get. I would have had to try it 
again at the next action. Why, do you 
realize I might have had to carry that 
camera forty miles farther!” 

He never mentioned the dent that a 
shell fragment had put in his helmet 
while he was adjusting the jammed film. 
That’s a typical cameraman for you!— 


"Repeater" Data Card 
HOSE using cameras of the plate- 
back type, having a door which cov- 

ers the focusing groundglass at the back 
of the camera, can install a very handy 


Data are written on ground celluloid above card. 











exposure record device right on the door | 


itself, where it will be in easy reach. I 
started mine by taking the metal satety 
plate from an Eastman filmpack and 
bending the ends down so as to fit over 
the ends of the door without preventing 
the closing of the latter. The sides were 
bent up in the opposite direction to hold 
the data card, which fits just loosely 
enough to be slipped in and out. 

An improvement on this idea is to take 
a sheet of blank film, rub it with fine 
sandpaper so as to make a good surface 
for pencil marks, and slip this into posi- 
tion over the data card. In this way the 
card can be left in place at all times, all 
writing being done on the ground cellu- 
loid surface. After the films all have 
been exposed and all twelve data spaces 
are filled in, you can copy the data off 
on a sheet of paper and then erase the 
writing from the celluloid. 

This entire idea is especially adapted to 
the type of camera already mentioned, but 
it can be applied to many other cameras 
almost as well. You can, for example, 
omit use of the metal plate, and just make 
1 celluloid sandwich with the data sheet 


in it, fastening the whole thing to your | 


camera with transparent cellulose tape. 
[t’s extremely handy to have a place for 
otting down exposure data right on the 
‘amera, and this way there’s no need to 
sother with notebooks or other separate 
tems while you're taking pictures.—R. 
W. Beck, Sioux City, Ia. 
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“dark room tested” before it leaves 

our factory insuring you perfect 
performance. 
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Enlarger dollar. 


6 OUTSTANDING MODELS 
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tives from 35 mm to 244 x 34%”. 
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exposure meter adjusts lens opening 
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black and white. 1/25 to 1/200 see 
shutter, Time and Bulb. Chrome fin- 
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back guarantee. 
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Fast f:4.5 Triplet Anastigmat Lens 


Today, with prices going up every- 
here, Central can still offer this 
a $19.50 Argus for only 
Just a flip of the finger and 
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4.5 lens, ideal for color as well as 
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A complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can 
be a success from the start—put LIFE into 
your pictures—take ‘‘shots’’ you'll treasure 
all your life! Indoor pictures day or night— 
outdoor pictures in deep shadow or light— 
pictures shot against the sun! Double your 
picture-taking fun! Get this valuable book- 
let! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Speed Flash 
and Lens-Coupled Range Finder. Mail 
coupon for your copy NOW! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC, 
Dept. P-2-L, Stamford, Conn. 
Please send me your free booklet, 
LIFE into Your Pictures.’ 


“How to Put 


Name. 


Address. . 
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Music for Your Movies 
(Continued from page 54) 











several times until you have rehearsed 
the musical effects you want. Then run 
through it again, recording the music as 
it is played. A project of this sort is a 
good one for a small group of movie 
makers, who can pool their equipment 
to provide the necessary turntables for 
playing and for recording. If you are 
interested in going farther, a sound track 
of the musical background can be made 
and synchronized with a print of the film. 
This results in a speed-up of ordinary 
pictures taken at 16 frames per second, 
however, as sound must be projected at 
24 frames per second. 

The first step in scoring a film is to 
determine the various moods of the pic- 
ture so that music can be selected to pro- 
vide the right atmosphere. Generally 
speaking, moods can be divided into five 
classes—light and spirited, exciting and 
dramatic, sad, peaceful, and mysterious. 
Some records have parts in one mood and 
parts in another. 

After the selections are chosen, a cue 
sheet is prepared. On this sheet are listed 
the names of the compositions, where 
they are to be used in the film, and the 
distance from the edge of each record 
at which the needle is to be placed. 

The distance must be recorded be- 
cause you will not want to start at the 
beginning of every record. In many 
compositions, the best effects are found 


along toward the middle, and hence a 
distance guide is necessary. The prob- 
lem of placing the needle at the right 
point is solved by indicating the distances 
for all records to be played during the 
film. You can make a small guide to 
measure these distances accurately, and 
it will help you start at the desired por- 
tion of the record every time. 

The example cue sheet that follows is 
from a dramatic photoplay. It is a jungle 
picture with roaring lions and natives on 
the warpath. Naturally, much of the 
music is of a heavy, dramatic nature. 


MUSICAL SCORE FOR "JUNGLE JIM" 


DIS- 
CUE MUSIC 


TANCE 
1. Main and credit William Tell Overture, |'/4,” 


titles part 2 (dramatic) 
2. Fade-in as villain Danse Macabre 
shoots (mysterious) 2" 
3. Jim walks through Les Préludes, part 3 
jungle poancane Fy = 
4. Band of natives Ride of the Valkyries 
chases Jim (exciting) 21/4," 
5. The villain creeps Der Freischiitz Over- 
up on Jim ture, part | (mys- 
terious) 
6. Jim kills the Continuation of above —— 
villain with rising volume 
7. End title Les Préludes, part 4 I!/.” 


(triumphant) 

The music becomes a part of the film, 
and unconsciously emphasizes the emo- 
tions of the audience. The volume should 
be kept at a medium point where it will 
not become so loud that it is distracting, 
and to save a reserve for use during 
climaxes within different scenes. For 





SPECIALS AT RABSONS 


Deardoff View, 4x5, no lens..... $ 49.50 
Watson View, 5x7, no lens, new... . 32.50 
Korona View, 5x7, with case, no lens, excellent 27.50 
Auto Graflex, 4x5, R.B., no lens, good. . 55.00 
Tele Graflex, 4x5, R.B., B&L Tessar f:4.5, cut 

film magazine, good 85.00 
Graflex B, 344x414, R.B., Kodak Anast. f:4.5, 

excellent 57.50 
B&J Press Camera, 4x5, no lens, new 44.50 
Zeiss Ikomat C, 244x314, Tessar £:3.8, Com- 

pur Rapid shutter, excellent . 52.50 
Zeiss Nettar C, 24x34, Nettar f:3.5, Compur 

Rapid shutter, excellent 37.50 
V.P. Night Exakta B, Xenon f:2, chrome, 

with eveready case 155.00 
Ciroflex, 24% x21'4, £:3.5 lens, excellent 42.00 
Watson 35mm., f:2.9, Compur shutter, new 32.50 
These specials subject to prior sale. Guaranteed 90 
days. Trades acceptec Terms arranged ry our 
new prompt, courteous, “by return mail” service 
on all new or used photographic equipment, still 
and movie 
Let Karl A. Barleben, F.R.P.S., Rabsons Personal 
Service Consultant aid you with your camera 
problems 


RABSONS, INC. 


“The Personal Attention Store Near Radio City” 
111 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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LIGHT AND SPIRITED 


Midsummer Night's Dream 

| eer ora Mendelssohn 
London Suite . Coates 
Perpetual Motion (part De. Weber 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (part 2).....Liszt 
Aurora's Wedding Ballet (2nd move- 

ment) Tschaikowsky 


Dance of The Hours.. Ponchielli 
Italian Symphony Mendelssohn 
Roman Carnival Overture Berlioz 


Swan Lake Ballet Suite Tschaikowsky 
Nutcracker Suite (part 4, Chinese 


Dance) . ; Tschaikowsky 
Carmen, Prelude to Act |...... Bizet 
PEACEFUL 
Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) Beethoven 


Morning (from Peer Gynt Suite No. |!) Grieg 
Damnation of Faust (Ballet) Berlioz 
Les Preludes (part 3) Liszt 
Midsummer Night's Dream eee ~ 


and Nocturne) Mendelssohn 
Afternoon of a Faun Debussy 
Enchanted Lake . Liadow 
William Tell Overture (part 3, The 

Calm) Rossini 
Swan Lake Ballet Suite (3rd move- 

ment) Tschaikowsky 
Nutcracker Suite enue Des Mirli- 

tons) .. Tschaikowsky 

SAD 

Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique) Tschaikowsky 
Swan of Tuonela .. Sibelius 


Ase's Death (from Peer Gynt Suite 

No. |) eA Grieg 
Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished) | “Schubert 
1812 Overture (parts | and 3) Tschaikowsky 
Dance of the Spirits (from Orpheus 


and Eurydice) Gluck 
En Saga Sibelius 
William Tell Overture (part |, At 

Dawn) Rossinl 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (part 1) Liszt 
Persian Dances (from opera Khowant- 

china) Moussorgsky 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) (2nd move« 

ment, Funeral March) Beethoven 





SELECTIONS FOR SCORING HOME MOVIES 


None but a Lonely Heart......... Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 5 (New World, Largo). .Dvorak 


EXCITING AND DRAMATIC 


Romeo and Juliet Overture.......Tschaikowsky 
Francesca da Rimini ....Tschaikowsky 
yd No. 6 (Pathétique, part 

.... Tschaikowsky 
Isis Overture Tschaikowsky 


OO RE ee htore : ... Liszt 
Coriolanus Overture Beethoven 
pa Overture Beethoven 

illiam Tell Overture ‘(parts z 4) Ros<*3i 
Flying Dutchman Overture............Wav ver 
Rienzi Overture : Wagner 
Der Freischiitz Overture Weber 


Symphony No. 4 ena and last move- 

ments) Tschaikowsky 
Danse Macabre ‘ Saint-Saéns 
Ride of the Valkyries ; ..Wagner 
Dance of the Furies (from Orpheus 


eee. Gluck 
Scheherezade (last movement) - 

Seng eaeaaamepaewenes 3 Rimsky-Korsakow 
Fingal’s Cave Overture Mendelssohn 
Moldau ; Smetana 
Manfred Overture Schumann 
Russian Sailors' Dance Gliére 


Symphony No. 5 (New World, first and 


fourth movements) : Dvorak 
Symphony No. | (last movement) Sibelius 
MYSTERIOUS 


Rouet d'Omphale 
Fingal's Cave Overture 


.. Saint-Saéns 
Mendelssohn 


Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan Griffes 
Danse Macabre . Saint-Saéns 
En Saga . Sibelius 
A Night on Bald Mountain Moussorgsky 
Phaéton Saint-Saéns 
Festivals Debussy 
Manfred Overture Schumann 


Francesca da Rimini .... Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 3 (first movement) .Saint-Saéns 
Pictures at an Exhibition (next to last 
movement) . Moussorgsky 
Der Freischiitz Overture ................ eber 
Nutcracker Suite wae 3 3, Danse 


Arabe) .Tschaikowsky 
Swan of Tuonela cen Cacia a een Sibelius 
Fantastic Symphony .................. Berlioz 
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example, in the picture for which the 
sample score was prepared, Der Frei- 
schiitz Overture is played softly as the 
villain creeps up on the hero. Then, as 
they fight, the volume is stepped up to 
reach a peak when the villain is slain. 

Special sound effects are available on 
records, but it is difficult to work them 
in with continuous music that is handled 
in the manner outlined here. It is gen- 
erally better to select appropriate musical 
background and let the music alone sug- 
gest the mood of the picture. 

Scoring a travelogue is comparatively 
simple—much easier than adapting music 
to a photoplay. The background for a 
travelogue is easy to arrange because the 
tempo of the film generally is quite 
smooth and free from sudden changes. 
It is more simple to adapt music to any 
picture when the accompaniment has 
been given some thought in filming and 
editing. 

Some people object to hearing the 
works of the great masters used merely 
as background for motion pictures. I 
can’t see it that way. The music becomes 
a part of the presentation, emphasizing 
the mood of the picture. The better the 
music, the better the job it will do—and 
the compositions of these masters cannot 
be equaled. Scored with an appropriate 
film sequence, a real piece of music will 
produce an effect that cannot be dupli- 
cated in any other way. Such was the 
case in Warner Brothers’ The Great Lie. 
Tschaikowsky’s First Piano Concerto was 
used to great advantage there. No other 
music could possibly have had the same 
effect on the audience. 

The accompanying selections can be 
used to enliven your home movie show- 
ings. They are arranged according to 
mood, although of course many of them 
contain several parts which differ widely 
in mood. After choosing pieces to fit in 
with your pictures, play them over and 
decide which parts of them express the 
desired mood best. Then use your dis- 
tance guide to help you start them at the 
beginning of the portion that fits in best 
with the picture. 

Try presenting music as a part of your 
home movie showings. Probably you 
have many appropriate pieces among 
your own records. Play them over, and 
see how they will fit in with your movies. 
You don’t have to go out and buy a big 
collection of records—they can be picked 
up piecemeal as they are needed. Music 
will make your movie programs much 
more effective. 


Impromptu Negative Viewer 


F you just haven’t gotten around to 
buying or making a regular viewing 
tand for your negatives or transparen- 
cies, the following procedure will be 
found easy and reasonably efficient. Take 
hand mirror or shaving mirror and 
rop it at the necessary angle to reflect 
ie lighted bowl of a desk lamp or read- 
ig lamp. The negative then can be 
eld above the mirror and examined 
rough a small, inexpensive reading 
lass. This is much more comfortable 
‘aan holding a number of negatives in 
iccession up to a window.—Joe W. Ross, 
omewood, Ala. 
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Since 1899 Wollensak has continously 

produced high quality lenses at a 
moderate price. Today our govern- 
ment is recognizing this quality 


through Defense orders. 


Our 


duty to you and every American 
is to fill Defense obligations 
FIRST. So, in the months 
ahead, you may have to % 
wait a little for your 
new Wollensak lens. 
But when you do 
get it, we believe 
you'll agree: 
“It’s worth 
waiting 
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be & Your i ventence 


A HANDY INDEX 10 


POPULAR 


Photography, 
FOR 1941 


Now available is your copy of the 
Index to Volumes 8 and 9 of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, cov- 
ering the entire year of 1941. To 
secure your copy of this handy 
12-page Index, making it easy in 
the future to refer quickly to any 
of the many features in the twelve 
1941 issues of POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, send your request 
(name and address only, please) 
together with 5 cents in stamps 
or coin to cover postage and 
handling, to: 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Circulation Dept. 241 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Wollen- 
sak.” 


| Arnheim. A 


| cal for beginners; covers all color processes. 


ful and informal manner. 168 
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SIMPLE, PRACTICAL HELP 


‘on all photo problems! 














These books offer you the 
simplest way to get the 
practical help you need in 
solving your photo prob 
lems. The text of each is 
clear, concise and highly 
informative ... supple- 
mented by many illustra- 
tions, drawings, diagrams, 
tables, etc The 6 books 
briefly described here, plus 
many others on almost 
every photographic subject, 
are completely reviewed in 
the pamphlet ‘‘Books By 
Brooks.’” Write for your 
copy, or order the books you 
need through your photo 
dealer. 


| PHOTOGRAPHING PEOPLE—by Hugo Van Wadenoyen, 


R.R.P.S., F.1.B.P. Presents portraiture in a new, -help- 
pages, 64 diagrams and 
131 illustrations, with lighting diagrams...... $3.50 


PHOTOTIPS ON CHILDREN — by Mary and Rudolf 
‘“‘must’’ book for better child photos. 83 


illustrations, 58 diagrams and sketches, 112 


DABS cc ccccccccccccccccccccscevcessccesesecees $2.25 
ENLARGING — by C. 1. Jacobson, Ph.D., and P. C. 
Smethurst. Covers every phase of this interesting sub- 
ject from selecting papers to retouching. Has 85 photos, 
46 diagrams, 200 pages... ..cerecccccecevcccees $2.25 
DEVELOPING—by C. 1. Jacobson, Ph.D. The most 
complete and helpful book on this subject. 280 pages 
| with diagrams, tables, etc. ........+.eseeeeees $3.15 


MAKING COLOR PRINTS—by Jack H. Coote. Practi- 
128 pages, 
well illustrated 


| AMATEUR PHQTOGRAPHER’S HANDBOOK — by A. 


Frederick Collins. 
phase of photography. 
mulas, tables, 
245 photos, etc 


The complete book that covers every 
Crammed full of vital facts, for- 
ideas, hints and short-cuts. 402 pages, 


Rib owen ewes sk} eeueehesengare $2.50 


BROOKS inc. 


Gooovs 


NEW YORK crTy 


BURLEIGH 
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ON TIME 
ALL NEW 


We sell all leading makes of cameras and acces- 
For example, here are just a few of the 
Graflex, Eastman and Argus Cameras we handle. 
Write for free information and circulars, or send 
15c for our camera catalog. 





















MONTHLY 





10% 


at GRAPHIC, 2144x5314, Kodak Ektar 
4: 


oe edes $127.50 
et... GRAPHIC, 314x414. K.A f 4:5 129.60 
SPEED GRAPHIC. 4x5. Kodak Ektar, f 4:7 136.00 
SERIES B GRAFLEX, 214x514. K.A., £ 4:5 106.50 
ARGUS, 35 mm, C-2 ° 39.75 
ARGUS, 35 mm, C-3 45.05 
KODAK ‘'35'’, K.A f 3:5 . 35.50 
KODAK MONITOR, 620 K.A, 45.50 


Special f 4:5 
ARGUS PROJECTOR . ee 
ARGUS HOME VIEWER UNIT 


et Sth PROJECTOR, Model IIA with 5’’ 
eerrersererry errr 


ecase ENLARGER, Model 2.ceeee.. 


PARKER-WHELEN CO. inc [TPH] 972.40%.25: 3: 


22.79 
47.70 


38.95 
58.75 
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PHAOSTRON MODEL D METER 


Ss 
EL Ec TIVE py 


If the exposure metefyou have, or plan to get, does not have the follow- 
ing features, insist on the best—Get a Phaostron Model “D" Exposure 
Meter. The Meter that gives a true reading from the camera position. 


1. “SELECTIVE EYE" 
2. BUILT-IN EXPOSURE METER TESTER. 
3. COMPENSATING CONTROL. 

4. Direct Reading. 

5. Sturdy Construction. 


No delicate parts to continually get out of adjustment). 


(No difficult figuring necessary) 


N presents the most 
ers in the world A meter { 
R FREE ATALOGUE 


PHAOSTRON COMPANY 


9 SOUTH GRANADA ALHAMBRA, CALIF 











GUARANTEED 35MM NEGATIVE 


“LOAD YOUR OWN” 


EASTMAN SUPER Xx) LoIt. $200 
DU PONT superior /100 ft. sgn 


postpaid in U. S. 
and Quan 


be ant nimum order, 


Prices in e Tax. Specify Type 
1600 BROADWAY 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. New Yorn city 


Dept. P. Between 48th and 49th Streets 


tity De:ired. 











Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—$S1 Buys: 


450—254x3, 234x334, 234x4, 2x3, 2x32, 2x4, 2x4'/7q 
400—234x4'2, 254x5. 2x5. 300—2x8, 254x6'/2, 254x 
350 —3x42, 3x5, 3x52, 254x5'2, 254x6, 2x6, 2x7, 354x5 
250—2x9, 2x10, 234x8. 334x5'2. 354x6'4. 200—434x63 
225—434x5 34, 2xtt. 175—534x734, 234x11, 254x147, 2x14. 
NEG-O-CHEST FILING CABINET..... $1.00 


Sturdy, luggage-type cabinet, 400-1,000 capacity, with 
indexes, your choice size—$1t.00, Prepaid, 
Photographers’ oes - Forms, 27—25c; 175 for $1.00 
All orders Postp 0.D.’s Accepted. Money Back! 


ANDREW E. LUTZ, “ec AVERY « Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Put Pep in Your Portraits 


(Continued from page 31) 








color pictures, leaves them too harsh and 
contrasty. 

Almost any picture other than a simple 
portrait may be classed as “novelty.” You 
can let your imagination run riot. Young- 
sters in the swing, an old man smoking 
an ancient pipe, brother working on his 
model plane. Anything within reach be- 
comes a prop. As I said, shoot first and 
ask questions later. A roll of film costs 
only a few pennies, but the chance for 
a bang-up picture may never return. I 
have taken tens of thousands of portraits 
in two decades, and no two have been 
alike. 

When it comes to taking action por- 
traits, you have your choice between 
shooting outdoors under natural light, or 
indoors with artificial light. An action 
portrait, I should explain, is simply a pic- 
ture denoting action and having swing. 
If the wind were blowing, the picture of 
Deanna might be considered a combina- 
tion of novelty and action. Naturally, 
when working outdoors you will shoot 
both alike. 

But let’s consider the problem of shoot- 
ing action indoors. Look at the picture 
of Marlene Dietrich (first prize-winner in 
its class in the same salon. Ed.). Your 
first thought likely will be, “This could 
be made only with expensive studio 
equipment.” Not so. Look again, and 
you'll see the actress is leaning against 
a low wall. She is framed between the 
branches of a tree from which some of 
the leaves have been stripped to suggest 
autumn. A cream-colored wall serves 
as background. Four baby spotlights il- 
luminate her hair, face, and figure. An 
ordinary electric fan blows across her 
hair. There you have the setup. Twenty 
dollars would buy -the necessary lighting 
equipment and the fan. There's really 
not much action here as compared to a 
horse race. Just enough blur in leaves 
and hair to suggest movement. In order 
to catch that movement, such pictures as 
this should be made on high-speed film, 
at 1/25 to 1/50 second, with the stop set 
at f 16 or f 11. At those speeds, you will 
catch a little movement in the hair. 

Five-hundred-watt baby spots. will 
provide adequate illumination for a shot 
like this. Place one low beyond the sub- 
ject and direct it on the hair for a sun- 
light effect, at a sufficient distance to 
catch both sides. Another will be your 
outline light, placed high and directed 
toward the background. This one serves 
to separate your subject from the back- 
ground, and should be employed for all 
except bald-headed and_ gray-haired 
people. Coming closer to the camera, set 
the third light half-way between the 
lens and floor at the camera. This one 
provides a catchlight to brighten the 
eyes, making them sparkle brilliantly. By 
tilting this light you can easily cover any 
area, causing the body to be silhouetted 
and illuminating only the head if you 
desire. 

The main light source for narrow- 
nosed people should come down from a 
point above the camera. As you move 





this light, observe the shadow cast by the 
nose, and see that it does not extend 
down to upper lip or mouth. People with 
larger, wide noses look round when sub- 
jected to straight front lighting of this 
type. Soft cross-lighting must be added 
to render the shadows less harsh. With 
experience, you will learn to vary this 
combination to suit your subjects. 

Several interesting backgrounds may 
be created with no more trouble than 
punching a few holes into a circular metal 
disk, then placing it in front of a spot- 
light. A single hole becomes a moon. 
Honeycomb the disk with irregular holes, 
and you have a background filled with 
bubbles. Punch out a series of crescents 
and you'll get an intriguing group of half- 
moons. A disk notched with a V gives a 
brilliant searchlight effect. Simply place 
it in front of the background light, and 
direct it at will for the desired effect. 

It is not a good plan to photograph 
small children under floods and spot- 
lights, for a very simple reason. They 
soon become restless and may move at 
the instant you click the shutter. To 
shoot youngsters, I prefer a synchronized 
double flash, fitted preferably to a camera 
of the Speed Graphic type. With these 
you can follow the action on a finder and 
catch it at the most interesting moment. 
A double flash enables you to soften the 
background shadows. Place one light 18 
inches above the lens, the second either 
to one side or in back of your subject. 
The upper light, pointed directly toward 
the face, will cast a shadow under the 
nose, while the auxiliary flash, shaded or 
pointed to avoid illuminating the child, 
will reach the background. 

Never place a single source light low, 
for this arrangement tends to make the 
face spread. Also, since it casts no 
shadows, the face will appear lifeless 
like a flat surface, without feeling or 
warmth. 

While it is important that you learn 
the procedures well, there’s another 
point I consider even more important. 
You can be the most skilled photographer 
in the world—technically—yet find your- 
self unable to capture the personality of 
a human being on a negative. What I 
am getting at is this: You must mix two 
personalities, your own and your sub- 
jects. Usually, this requires no special 
effort. Occasionally, however, it is vir- 
tually impossible to obtain just the ex- 
pression you want. Several years ago 
Bette Davis came to me for a sitting. 
She was unhappy over something, looked 
morose, and her nerves and body were 
taut. I tried several poses, but could 
get nothing worth taking. 

Suddenly I snapped off the lights 
“Come on, Bette,’ I said. “Let’s talk a 
while.” I kidded her about some trivial 
experience. Soon she was smiling, re 
laxed, and joking with me as though we 
were old friends. “Now,” I urged, “let’ 
try again. Let yourself go.” In an hou: 
I shot twenty negatives. Next day when 
she viewed the proofs, Bette was amazed 
to find an expression of happiness she 
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did not think she had been able to pro- 


duce. Getting your subject into the right ; \ '| I 
frame of mind is just as important as set- / | i r | 
ting your lens at the right aperture. | 
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tops, lockets (from miniature prints), and or write : 
other craft work. The cutout shows best 
In a cross light—Walter E. Burton, 
Akron, O. 


10 0 Day pn Back Guarantee 


| HENRY HERBERT. 485 Fifth Ave, N.Y.C. 
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TWIN LENS REFLEX 


Vag 


All metal construction. 


Twin synchronized high speed Wollen- 
sak lenses. 


Taking lens 85 mm, f 3.5 Velostigmat 
corrected for color work. 


Viewing lens f 3.2 anastigmat 
21% x 2'% size of image and print. 
Alphax shutter speeds 1/10 to 1/200. 


See your dealer or write Dept. P-5. 


CIRO, INCORPORATED 


100 E. ATWATER ST. @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











NEGATIVES 


Open the portals to new pleasures 
in photography for yourself. Make 





beautiful salon prints of artistic fig- 
ure studies by using our perfectly 
exposed and developed negatives of 
America’s Most Gorceous Moves. 
All negatives on fine grain film; will 
make beautifully detailed art figure 
photographs. Learn professional tricks 
of posing and lighting the model— 

improve your photographic technique — 

save on model fees 

SAMPLE 


y 5 
wecarive 7% Inch 4 for 7 

SET oo 
For those desiring less than the complete sam- 
ple set we offer 2 35 mm size, 25c ; 22',~, We. 
35 MM KODACHROME SLIDES for pro- 
jection. Made by Sidney Dru of Hollywood. 
Set of SIX for $2.50 single sample, SOc. 









ONE 35 mm Black & White Art Transparency 
will be sent Asgocutecy FREE with all orders. 


BROADWAY NEGATIVE SERVICE 
BOX 37 Rugby Sta. Dept. PB-2, Brookiyn. W. ¥. 

















mm FINE GRAIN 
Developed & Vaporated 


35 


ENLARGED 


processing 3!/, 


Photo-electric cell 
x 4'/> Velox prints. Money back i 
not satisfied. Complete price list 
and mailing bags free. Drop us 


i ‘T 


PHOTO ELECTRO LAB 


Box 861 Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Tone Your Slides 


(Continued from page 38) 








produced by the toner, the highlights re- 
maining clear and colorless. 

Staining, on the other hand, has no 
chemical effect upon the image, but sim- 
ply imparts an over-all color to it. Ina 
stained slide or print the shadows are 
black, and there is an even color through- 
out the half-tones and highlights. Some 
interesting effects can be obtained by 
staining a slide with one color, then ton- 
ing it another color. The stain will color 
the highlights, the toner will color the 
shadows. 

Practically all of the toning baths used 
with bromide papers are of the replace- 
ment type and can be used equally well 
with lantern slide emulsions. (You may 
want to experiment with some of the di- 
rect, single-solution toners which are on 
the market, and your dealer will tell you 
about them.) The particular tone ob- 
tained will depend to some extent on the 
exact quality of the slide. Most of these 
replacement toners tend to increase con- 
trast, so for best results the slide should 
be of normal quality or slightly thinner 
than normal. 

The commonest toner is the sulfide re- 
developer, which produces sepia tones. 
You can obtain it in prepared form, or 
can mix it yourself, using any standard 
formula. The following formula is typi- 
cal, and is specially suited to lantern 
slides: 





Warm Sepia Toner for Lantern Slides 
Solution A (Bleach) 

Potassium ferricyanide | ounce 

Potassium bromide V2 ounce 

Water to make 32 ounces 
Solution B 

Sodium sulfide (not sulfite), 

cryst 40 grains 
Water to make 32 ounces 








Place the well-washed slide in Solution 
A and bleach it until the black image 
disappears. Then wash it for about 5 
minutes and place it in Solution B until 
it is thoroughly toned. Wash it again for 
10 or 15 minutes, then dry as usual. 

Fine blue tones, especially fitted to 








snow and water scenes, are produced by 
an iron toner, a good formula for which 
is as follows: 


Blue Toner for Lantern Slides 
Ammonium persulfate 7 grains 
Iron and ammonium sulfate. ....20 grains 
Oxalic acid 45 grains 
Potassium ferricyanide 15 grains 
Ammonium alum 75 grains 
a acid, 10% V4 dram 

ater to make 32 ounces 








Dissolve the chemicals in the order 
given. Each of the solid chemicals should 
be dissolved separately in a small quan- 
tity of water, the components then being 
mixed in the order named. Toning will 
take place in anywhere from 2 to 10 min- 
utes at 70° F., after which the slide 
should be washed for 10 or 15 minutes 
until all the highlights are clear. If you 
find that the highlights have become 
stained blue, either your slide was fogged 
somewhat during development or your 
toner wasn’t mixed properly. 


If you want tones ranging from brown 
to red, try the uranium toner. The fol- 
lowing formula is a good one, but should 
be stored in total darkness when not in 
use, as it is sensitive to light: 








Uranium Toner for Brown 
to Red Tones 


Uranium nitrate 


. 40 grains 
Potassium oxalate 


. 40 grains 





Potassium ferricyanide .. 15 grains 
Ammonium alum ae .. 90 grains 
Hydrochloric acid, 10% .1/, drams 

ater to make ... 32 ounces 














Slides which are somewhat on the thin 
side are best for the foregoing bath. This 
is especially true if you plan to carry the 
toning out to a red or reddish brown 
stage, since some amount of intensifica- 
tion occurs with uranium toners. The 
longer the slide is immersed the redder 
the tone will become, and the maximum 
effect usually is reached in about 10 min- 
utes. After removing the slide from the 
toner, wash it for 10 minutes or so. 
Washirg should not be too prolonged, es- 
pecially if the water supply is slightly 
alkaline. 

Many slide workers prefer dye-toning 
to any of the replacement processes just 
covered because a greater variety of col- 
ors is obtainable with the use of dyes. 
However, to cause the image to take the 
dye in proportion to density you must 
first prepare the emulsion by placing the 
slide in what is called a mordanting bath. 
This is compounded as follows: 


Mordant Bath for Dye-Toning 
Stock Solution 








Uranium nitrate ............... 120 grains 
eee 60 grains 
Potassium ferricyanide ......... 60 grains 
PE OO) Ie hn 6 ve os cretevenns 32 ounces 





Dissolve each chemical in a small quan- 
tity of water. Then add the oxalic acid 
solution to the uranium nitrate solution, 
finally adding the ferricyanide solution. 








"Twelve years ago we started sav- 
ing for a car, but two weeks later 
Edgar got interested in photography.” 
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It’s important that this order be followed. 
The stock solution should be kept in a 
dark place, since it is light-sensitive. 

The working solution for mordanting 
is made by mixing 1 part of stock with 4 
parts of water. Use only new enamel or 
glass trays, since any exposed metal will 
produce unsatisfactory results. After the 
slide has been in the solution for about 
2 minutes a slight brownish color will be 
obtained. At this point, remove the slide 
quickly; if left longer it will not take 
dyes so readily. Then wash the slide for 
about 10 minutes in running water. 

The dye bath is made up of 3 grains of 
the chosen dye dissolved in a quart of 
hot water. This solution should be fil- 
tered so that all undissolved dye particles 
are removed. Add about a dram of 28% 
acetic acid to the dye bath. Then im- 
merse the slide anywhere from 3 to 15 
minutes, until the proper density has 
been obtained. You'll find that the dye 
bath intensifies the image somewhat; 
if later the image is found to be too deep 
in color it can be reduced by placing the 
slide in a very weak solution of ammonia. 
Intermediate colors can be obtained by 





immersing the slide briefly in successive | 


baths, or by mixing two dye baths and 
securing the desired tone in one treat- 
ment. 


Quite a variety of dyes is available for | 


use in dye-toning. They are priced rea- 
sonably and can be purchased in con- 
venient 45-grain tubes. The dyes rec- 
ommended are: 


Safranine A (red) 
Chrysoidine 3R (orange) 
Auramine (yellow) 
Victoria Green 
Methylene Blue BB 
Methyl Violet 


Regardless of whether your slide has 
been stained, toned, tinted, or simply 
processed normally, you should varnish it 
as soon as it has dried. This will prevent 
moisture from getting into the emulsion 
to effect a possible change in tone as time 
goes on. Regular lantern slide varnish 
is available for this purpose. 

Whether you tone or stain your black- 
and white slides (either with prepared 
solutions or with those you mix your- 
self), hand-color them, or leave them in 
their original state, you’re certain to find 
this slide-making phase of photography 
interesting. Once you get into it you can 
augment your Kodachrome collection ef- 
fectively, adding both titles and pictorial 
monochrome scenes. All the materials 
are readily available. Start working with 
them now, and see how much more use 
your still projector will get!— 


An Aid in Oil Coloring 


EVERAL years’ experience in tinting 

photographs with transparent oil col- 
ors has convinced me that an ordinary 
soft rubber chisel-tipped eraser is a most 
iseful adjunct in this type of work. By 
‘utting it into two pieces lengthwise, you 
1ave a good tool for cleaning excess oil 
‘olor from small areas such as whites of 
‘yes, clothing patterns, etc. The color 
‘rases cleanly, leaving no trace.—Ralph 
©. Rose, Sandusky, Mich. 
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LIFE-GIVING 


I~ COLOR 


TO MOVIE SCENES AND TITLES 
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There’s Help at 
Every Step with 


MANSFIELD 
PRODUCTS 


1. SIGNAL SHORTSTOP 


oe Acetic Acid... 
rns rose-red when ex: 





J hausted Toeeeseverve 45c 
4 2. KWIK-WET 
Assures quick wetting of all 
films and papers..... 35c 
3. HYPO-CHEK 
re TINT your B. & Ww. Tells instantly if hypo is 
still usable ........ 30c 


TITLES FOR SPLICING 


INTO COLOR REELS 4. MICROGRAIN "'85 





Ultra-finegrain Guesioner. 
Qt., Liq. $1.35; Dry. 85c 
5. COLOR TONERS 
M A N S F I £ L D For single or full color ef- 
fects on prints. Simple to 
use. Any of 6 colors.@5c 


¢ 6. MANSFIELD SCALE 

Accurate, low cost scale. 

Both avoirdupois and metric 
ings 


Per Bettle mark 


; ANY COLOR : *"*SOLUTIONS" 
. will sparkle Book offering complete 


FOTOTINT 


Your movies will have new life. . 


with added interest ... when titles and scenes Comeee Sh pantera Fe 
are tinted with Mansfield FotoTints. FotoTintS ee ore 53.00 
are remarkably easy to use. All you do is shake 


For Free Literature on 


several drops into water ... immerse film in the . 
any item, send coupon. 


solution for a couple of minutes ... rinse and dry 
the film. | 
FotoTintS come in 6 colors: 

















Fire Red, Sapphire 





5 ane | 













Blue, Amber Brown, Royal Purple, Emerald Green, Mansfeld Photo Research Labe., 
Sunlit Yellow. Innumerable in- between hues are ak” So. La oe &.. 
obtainable by mixing. Ask Your Dealer fer Fete- ( ) Se ad Free Bulletin No. 20. ‘*Tint- 
TintS. (Or send coupon for further details. ) ing — and Priats with FOTO- 
MANSF Photo Research Labs. © TIN 
lELD 701 Se. LaSalle St, Chicago : : 3 ae Pres Data on @ther products, | 
as checked below: 
1—2—3—_4—5-—4—-3 | 
NQMO ccocccccece Aged co cceeeceseces | 
AddresB ...seseee Pe ceersessescecceess | 
CRY... occ cccccccostant ees BROOD s..0000 l 
I —_———_—_—_——_— —_————— oneal 





KENEERERETERCET ESTEE ET 


AVIATION PHOTOGRAPHY 





32 PAGES OF SUPERB PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLOR AND BEAUTIFUL GRAVURE! 


The camera covers U.S. Naval Aviation! At land bases ... on the high seas... 
soaring through the skies . . . expert lensmen focus on America’s mighty Naval 
air arm! The result—a picture report of one of National Defense's most photo- 
genic sides—makes the special 260-page January U.S. Naval Aviation issue of 
FLYING and Popular Aviation a gem for the camera fan. Featured in this spectac- 
ular volume are two 16-page inserts in brilliant full color and gravure of true 
salon quality—plus, 27 elaborately-illustrated articles by leading Naval! officers 
on the structure and functions of each branch of our great Naval air establish- 
ment. For an album of U. S. Naval Aviation photography at its finest . . . for the 
complete story of U. S. Naval air power .. . get your copy of this important fact- 
filled, picture-packed volume at once. 


SPECIAL JANUARY 
U. $. NAVAL AVIATION ISSUE 


ld ALLS 


AND POPULAR AVIATION 





NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS—50¢ 
Kawa KKK KK KKK 
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e Put the quality of life into your 
black and white prints. Color them 
with Marshall’s easily applied oil 
paints You don’t have to be an 
artist, brushes aren’t necessary. 
Just spread the colors over picture 
with a tuft of cotton. The details 
of the photo shine through. Com- 
plete instructions tell you how and 
where to use each color. Buy a set 
today. You'll find fun and satis- 
faction making these real-life, col- 
ored photographs Sets from $1. 
Write for literature. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Mara-Movie 


EDITING 



























\ 
Lol: |-- ETC) RACK 
} te. \* * \* \ J 
W = |= = |= [all 
Makes movie editing a 
1 \ pleasure. Has 40 num 
. — sections 2x2 in. to 
old 8 or 16 mm, scenes 
: quipped with easel and 
wer 100 printe - conti 
nuits slips and simplified 
directions for movie edit- 
ing with each outfit. 
Order one today! , 





COMPLETE OUTFIT, $1.75 Postpaid 


2 for $3.25. 3 for $4.75 


MARATHON PHOTO SUPPLY co, \Box4l5- A, Wausau, . Wausau, Mis 





PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered: 
Iilustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 


Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 


composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training « expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 702, 116 S$. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OF oo 
° 


‘RELOADED 


CARTRIDGES 


MPPYT TTT 





Your choice of any 36 exposure Eastman, Agfa or DuPont 
film Fresh, clean stock No scratches or short ends. 
Every roll guaranteed perfect. Shipped postpaid some 
day order is received. Free Speed Rating Chart. 


EASTERN PHOTO LABS. 
1405 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 














crale ‘6mm Senior Splicer 


Makes splices like prof 








sionals «ke Only four eas 
operations mak maeteat, 
straight spl es 
quickly accurately 
and without wetting fil: 
Silent or Sound $10.95 
Craig Movie Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Learn to See the Picture 
(Continued from page 29) 











I suggest that you prepare one and use 
it to help you limit your view when 
searching for picture material. It is 
merely a piece of cardboard about three 
inches wide and five inches long, with a 
small rectangular aperture cut in the 
center. 

Instead of photographing the scene as 
we found it, in its entirety, we began to 
inspect it in detail. Down on the beach, 
the first thing that caught my eye was a 
piece of driftwood near some rocks. The 
water was playing a game of tag with the 
rocks—its white fingertips were reaching 
out to touch them as each wave broke 
against the shore. Looking at it through 
the finder, I saw numerous possibilities 
for interesting compositions. Before set- 
ting up to take pictures, however, I de- 
cided to see how many other things of 
interest I could find along the short 
stretch of beach. 

I went on and soon saw a piece of sea- 
weed draped over a rock. This I called 
prospect number two. After a few min- 
utes of study, on I went. I found a dead 
lobster, dried up and brittle, with one 
claw missing. It lay on a white patch of 
sand with beautiful ripple patterns. This 
was number three. 

Number four was just a few paces be- 
yond. It was a feather in the sand near 
a charred piece of wood. I found num- 
ber five near some smooth, round rocks. 
It was a dead sea-gull. Its white wings 
were spread out with their highlights 
bringing out every bit of texture in the 
feathers. Someone had run across the 
beach, leaving footprints behind him. 
They made another picture possibility. 
There were many more things of interest 
along that stretch of beach, but already 
I had more than enough for a day’s work. 

Once the subject matter is selected, the 
next problem is to decide what to do with 
it. You can approach it in much the 
same manner, whether you are taking 
pictures on the beach, in the mountains, 
or out in your own back yard. The thing 
to do is to ask yourself a series of ques- 


tions: How well do I like my find? Is 
it of a pleasing shape? Is it lighted prop- 
erly? Is its texture clearly revealed? 


Are there enough or too many things in 
the picture area? Should I simplify the 
arrangement? 

Thus I sit by my chosen subject and 
consider it as I look through my finder. 
It may be necessary to make a few 
changes here and there—to take some 
things away, or to drop in another pebble 
or two. A reflector may be required to 
lighten the shadows. It may seem desir- 
able to pile up a bank of sand to make 
a new background. Analyze your sub- 
ject and see what you can do to bring 
out the qualities which seem to you to 
express it best. 

Now we see that a wide landscape, or 
seascape, can be reduced to a small and 
simple composition. In order to achieve 
good results with the broader landscape, 
you first must understand its component 
parts. Each detail is important, and you 


can learn much about details by photo- 
graphing them, one by one. 

These parts can be farther enhanced so 
that they give the creative photographer 
great pleasure. Yet it is not easy to re- 
duce them to their simple forms unless 
your mind is prepared to appreciate them. 
You first must develop a desire for these 
compositions, and receive an honest thrill 
from them. 

I can tell you something about how to 
think about them. After that it is up to 
you to practice, exercising your mind so 
that you can enjoy them more fully. So 
that we can learn more about our sub- 
ject matter, let us first analyze our reac- 
tions to seeing. 

When we look at anything, and it 
pleases us, we immediately wish to feel 
it with our hands. You often will see 
people look at paintings in a museum, 
and then try to reach out and touch 
them. How often fingers get stained on 
fresh paint! It is hard to resist the urge 
to feel beautiful cloth, fur, or merely 
color itself. One must touch after seeing; 
the sense of texture is in our hands. 

It is easy for the photographer to be- 
come so engrossed in his equipment that 
he hardly realizes his subject matter is 
full of interesting sensations which he 
must convey to his audience. Some ob- 
jects are hard and shiny, others are soft 
and velvety; still others are rough or 
flexible. A head is interesting because 
the hair is soft, wavy, curly, or straight: 
the eyes shiny or sparkling; the skin 
smooth or coarse; the lips round or firm. 
All these textures give us sensations. 
Some excite us, others leave us indiffer- 
ent. The photographer must be super- 
sensitive to them in order to recognize 
them and transmit them in his pictures. 

This is not merely a question of sharp 
focus. It takes other things to express 
texture. If you feel it strong enough, you 
will convey it to your work. The pic- 
tures of many of the old masters have 
been copied, yet something is lacking in 














“L think we got one of him smiling 
this time!" 
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the copies. The would-be artist has failed 


“feel” the subject as did the original 
and true artist. He only has technical 
skill. 


To you who wish to develop a sensi- 
tivity for texture, I would suggest exer- 
cising your sense of feeling for it. Give 
yourself a week or two in which to de- 
vote a certain amount of time daily to 
this study. Gather all the objects of dif- 
ferent texture that you can find—nails, 
string, pieces of cloth, metal, glass, sand, 
wood. Handle these as much as possible, 
ind arrange them in different composi- 
tions on a board for a certain period 
every day. Try lighting them in ways 
that bring out their particular charac- 
eristics. Never mind _ photographing 
them, unless you happen to find an ar- 
rangement that appeals to you. 

The main point is developing your 
sense of touch and feeling by coming into 
conscious contact with these different ob- 
jects. You will be amazed at the new 
world that will open up to your mind. 
Buildings, trees, people—everything will 
suddenly achieve a new dimension to 
your senses, a vision richer than you 
have ever known. 

Most of us have grown into the habit 
of looking past things. We have failed to 
observe them thoroughly in this fast- 
moving world. Since our camera works 
so fast, we skim over surfaces and never 
eally present them as ~ affect our 
senses. 

After a week or so of texture exercises, 
ry a new set of them. This will help 
you put into use the things your mind 
has absorbed. It requires discipline. Set 
, problem for yourself each week. Each 
day, limiting yourself to your own back 
yard, see if you can create a composition 
from the materials in it. A clothes bas- 
ket with a few clothes-pins, an ash can, 
, garage door and lock, a few bricks, part 

f a fence—anything. You will be sur- 
prised to find a world of material you had 
lisregarded in the past. 

Here you can test your sensitivity to 
the variety of textures in simple and lim- 
ited areas. It is like exercising your 
muscles to gain strength by starting with 
5-pound weights, and then moving on to 
heavier ones. 

I know most readers will say that they 

re interested in people, or want to take 
industrial shots, portraits, landscapes, or 
fashion photographs. My answer is that 
anything that will broaden your sensi- 
tivity to help you recognize the photo- 
sraphic qualities of subject matter will 
help you take better pictures of any 

ibject you may select.— 


Pull-the-Slide" Signal 

OST users of filmpack and plate- 

4 back cameras have had the sad ex- 
perience of neglecting to pull the slide 
‘rom the pack adapter or holder, thereby 
issing a shot. I painted the top ends 
all my slides red, using brushing lac- 
ier and a camel hair brush. Bright red 
iil polish will do as well. Now the 
nger signal can scarcely go unnoticed 
hen I’m using the camera, and I no 


ier shoot occasional blank films.— 
hn R. Newell, Evanston, Ill. 
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THE YEARS HAVE MULTIPLIED 
THE NUMBER OF OUR FRIENDS 
.-. INCREASED OUR UNDER- 
STANDING OF THEIR NEEDS! 





y , VALUES ... Typical of ‘‘The House of Photographic Values’’ 


Py) THE PICK OF OUR USED CAMERA VALUES 


* 35 MM CAMERAS 


34%4x4% Kodak Special Berthiot F5.7 Compur..$ 16.50 


Zeiss Super Nettel, F3.5 Tessar F.P. Case.....$ 74.50|2%xX2% Zeiss Super Ikonta B F2.8 Tessar Comp 
Zeiss Contax III, F2 Sonnar F.P........c.e00. 179.50 R., CAs€ oo. eee eeeeeseeeeeeseees “. 129.50 
Kodak No. 35 F5.6 K.A. Kodex No. 1........ 12.50 | 24x2% Baldaxette F2.8 Tessar Come. R., Case 74.50 
Super Baldina F2.9 ever CO ER ee 44.50 | 244x244 Primaflex F3.5 Tessar F.P. ic 119.50 
Robot I F3.5 Meyer F.P.. eeheal aL SNS 59.50 |24x2% National Graflex Ser II F3.5 B&L F.P. 67.50 
Robot - wie i . Focus Z. he USS Gay aa? 64.50 ke, t Automatic Rolleiflex F3.5 Tessar Comp. 0 
eica Mode! D F3.5 Elmar F.P. Case.......... 79.50 | <a ee eae Seeenece We 
Agta Ansco (Old Model) F3.5 Agfa Betax...... 16.50 | 2%4x2%4 Korelle II F 2.9 Radionar F.P........ 95.00 
Jubilette F2.9 Meyer Compur.............cee. 29.50) 316 xi Korelle II F2.8 Tessar F.P. Case...... 115.00 
} Univék Corsair Il F4.5 Anast. Univex......... 15.00 | 2%4x2 Rolleiflex (Old Model) F3.8 Tessar 
; Contax I (slow speeds) F2 pennae eda nweveiid 105.00 | Comput : ec" iy alain da 49.50 
Kine Exakta F1.9 Meyer F. “oo attained 200.00 | 214 x: 24 Weltur 'p 2.9 Cassar “Comp. R.. ° 64.50 
a eg? V2 V.P. ‘CAMERAS 2 = 4 . Ss. Doliy F2 2.9 Meyer Compur. re 30.00 
ily 2.5 Tessar Compur.................. $21.50 | 274 3% ; one He portman 3.5 oe F.P. nr 
| Ranca F4.5 Nagel Pronto.... : id 24x3'4 Contessa Nettel F2.7 Tessar F.P....... . 
H Zeiss Kolibri F4.5 Novar a Be ee +o 3%4x4% Zeiss Trona F4.5 Dominar aces 42.50 
¥ Wirgin F2 Xenon Compur R . Saviooiiontnes, Se Oxl2 cm Foca F4.5 Meyer ae calli 04.58 
P Foth coke Built-in R.F. F2.5:F.P............. 27.50 » Py ee ee oe eee ” Come. 
F V iF st eeeees eo i | Pah oo SRE ee ... 39.50 
3 Jiffy Kodak %& 2% x 3% “CAMERAS $ 4.75 9x12 em Zeiss Maximar Built-in K.R.F. F4.5 
Kodak Ser 111 K. A. F6.3 Diomatie.://22//17! 11:60 |oxia en ¢ 57 Lig ees 29:50 
oe fn eek FM sae cawte ai3 9x12 em Clunz F4.5 Tessar Comp ur... 39.50 
Koda od .. 26.50|/ 9x12 em Universal Silar F4.5 Plasmat W A_ 
i Ensign w Range Finder ae F4.5 Compur R.. 49.50 Lens Comput 150.00 
j | Super Ikonta C Tessar F3.8 Compur........... 79.50 | 9x12 cm Voigtlander Bergheil F4.5 Heliar Comp. 
i ‘ % 22 x 44 CAMERAS _S ee er ae oe ee 64.50 
' Kodak K A. F4.5 ) No. 2 CR ee ec td $22.50 | 9x12 cm Ze iss. M aximar F4.5 5 Tessar Comp Dd < 64.50 
Zeiss Cocarette F4.5 Tessar Compur........200. 29.50 | 344x4% Auto Graflex Automatic Diaphragm 
t Kodak Ser. III K.A. F6.3 Diomatic........... 12.50 Stops F4.5 Hellar F.P.............. 115.00 
| Voigtlander Skopar F4.5 Compur..............- 22.50 |3%x4% Series D Graflex F3.5 Xenar F.P..... 115.00 
i Kodak Vigilant K.A. F4.5 Kodamatic. osve ee 4x5 Series B R.B. 7% F4.5 oa K. Anast. F.P... 70.00 
Rodek x. a. a] ee. Dia <i ieuhiowes +a 4x5 Series D Graflex 18 cm F2.9 Plaubel F.P... 120.00 
an ».0 ome c evecccoses . 
H Kodak pea pecial F4.5 AWERAS 39.50 * All Cameras Listed Are Used 
; * ANEOUS CAMERA 


4x4% Zeiss 
F6.3 Derval 


Nettel Nettar 


Contessa 


ABE COHENS EXCHANGE 


16.00 | 


| 10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


All Mail Orders to 142 Fulton S$}. 


142 FULTON ST., 
336 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ARMY FOTOFOLIO 


Just the thing if he’s in the 
army now. Army FOTO- 
FOLIO keeps a compact 
snapshot record. Covers 
are washable khaki cloth, 
neatly embossed in gold. 
Built-in cloth hinges hold 
56 prints. Packed two to a 
box, Army FOTOFOLIO 
sells for $1 a pair. 

Free booklet on request. 


FOTO FOLIO ancsra or. 


E. E. Miles Co., Box 20, So. Lancaster, Mass. 



















CUSTOM 
QUALITY WORK at no extra cost. 
Your 35 MM. roll ultra fine grain 
processed and each exposure enlarged 
to 3% x 4% on deckle-edged gloss 
or matte paper... only $1.00 
We will Reload your Cartridge with 
Eastman Film for............ 50c 


FREE BOOK | 24-HOUR SERVICE 


Clip this ad in today—out tomorrow. 


cea Aor Leaders Since 1920 Rosa R. Ray 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


‘How to Take 
Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Better Pic- 
tures.”’ 















the ONE Sound Motion Picture Pro- 
jector that serves both Small Room 
and Large Auditorium 


uy 





SERVES ALL PURPOSES 
For black and white or color 
Silent or Sound Film 





. 
Most Portable 
Plug-in P. A. System 


| VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP.: 


Dept. A-12, Davenport, lowa 
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OMEGA 
FEATURES 


BETTER 
PRINTS 
for YOU! 


All models have— % Dustless film carrier % Double 
condensers  y Scientifically cooled lamphouse 
% Optically correct lighting % Steel-girder sup- 
ports—for rigidity. 


Super models have— *% Negative focusing  Dis- 
tortion correction. 


An Omega makes a wonderful Christmas 
gift! Place your order today. 
Six Omega models handle film sizes from 
85 mm. to 4x5” Guarantee registry 
card assures Simmon service. Super 
Omegas are patented under #2222185 and 
#2239760. Made in U.S.A. Write for 
catalog. 
SIMMON BROS., INC. 


Dept. B, 37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


OMEGA ENLARGERS 
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NEW ‘'GENERAL"’ LOOSE-LEAF 
PHOTO ALBUM! 


A handsome, lifetime im made in 

6 sizes, each including 50 sheets 

black or gray album stock bound with 

famous Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf bind- 

ing. Ask your dealer or order direct 

from us. 

8 boxll $1.95 14x11... .$2.50 

10x12 2.25 12x16 3.25 

11x14. 2.50 14x18 4.50 ~ 
GENERAL LOOSE-LEAF BINDER CO. 
md. State Bidg. New A 





Synchronizers—Cameras—Shutters 
ange Finders—Exposure Meters 
Prompt Service 





tation Sol yac 
S21 Fitth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Generous 34% x 4 inch enla 
35 mm film ments DY, the radically new ELEC. 
Developed TRIC EYE CONTROL, assuring you 
of beautiful, a pictures from 
niarg tiv 
your nega 
18 exposures Iota Supreme > reloads—36 exp. 50c. 
Send for FREE mailing bag 


and 
C BEST PHOTO SERVICE 


$1.00 ya I Angeles 


36 exposures 








35 MM. RELOADED CARTRIDGES 
(36 Exposure) 


AGFA EASTMAN DUPONT 
Supre me Pang atomic x Par Pan 
Ultra Speed uper X Superior 
Infra Red Superior II 
Positive Super XX Positive 


YOUR CHOICE 3 for $1.00 


Write for Free Emulsion Speed List 


NATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2533 Dept. P Hollywood, Calif. 














American photographers make the most of 
what equipment and materials are available 
for civilian purposes. Estimating that some 
19 million cameras are in active use in the 
United States today, Eastman feels that 
probably more than 5 million more are 
stowed away in closets, drawers, and attics ; 
and it is pointed out that many of this lat- 
ter group can be brought back into service 
readily. 


IMPROVED models of the Gold Shield 
lighting fixtures now include a toggle switch 
built into a lamp housing itself. Two models 
are available, each equipped with a 9%” 
polished nickel silver reflector, bulb, stand- 
ard tripod socket, and 6-ft. rubber cord. The 
Spotlite model, in black crackle finish and 
with toggle switch, sells for $4.85 ; the Flood- 
lamp model is $4.60. Both are available in 
less expensive versions ($3 and $2.75, re- 
spectively) and adjustable tripods can be 
supplied as well. For further details, write 
direct to Gold Shield Products, 350 Green- 
wich St., New York City. 


A SUBSTITUTE for acetic acid in short- 
stop baths for film and paper, “Stop” now is 
ready in 16-oz. bottles, each of which will 
make 32 quarts of working solution. It is 
said to keep indefinitely, and changes color 
when exhausted. Price per bottle is $1.20. 
“Stop” is a product of Merix Photo Co., 
which concern recently moved its offices 
from Tribune Tower to the Wrigley Build- 
ing in Chicago. 


SHORTLY AFTER our country’s formal en- 
try into the war, Castle Films announced 
a special January release entitled “Japs 
Bomb U. S. A.” Owners of 8 mm and 
16 mm movie projectors will be able to 
secure several sizes and lengths of this fea- 
ture from their dealers during January, it 
is announced. The film will feature news 
camera coverage of present-day occurrences 
in the Pacific. 


THE U.S. ARMY Air Corps recently placed 
a $45,000 order for film-processing trays 
with the Mansfield, O., plant of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. The 
entire order is to be shipped by the middle 
of January. 


INCORPORATING a new type of binding, 
a series of photo albums has just been 
brought out by General Loose-Leaf Binder 
Co., Empire State Building, New York City. 
Pages lie perfectly flat in the new album, it 
is claimed, and there is a pocket in the back 
cover for loose prints. Each album holds 
50 pages, and seven sizes are available, 
ranging from 8%x11" to 19x24” An 
illustrated folder covering this line can be 
obtained from the manufacturer. 


SAID TO pep up flat prints, render dense 
negative s more print able, and remove chem- 
ical fog, Correctol is a liquid for use in the 
chemical reduction of photographic images. 
Sold in highly concentrated form, Correctol 
comes in 4-0z., bottles at $1.25 each. It is 
made by Price Industries Corp., 236 W. 
55th St., New York City. 


FACILITATING the finding of specific sub- 
jects, by means of detailed cross-indexing 
of classifications, a unique new catalog list- 
ing Nu-Art films is ready for those who rent 
or purchase movies. Designed especially for 
convenience in making up educational pro- 
grams, the catalog will be helpful to the 
general public as well. You can get your 
copy_by sending 25c to Nu-Art Films, Inc., 
145 W. 45th St., New York City. 


THE SCHOOL of Modern Photography, 
which now occupies three floors at 136 E. 
57th St., New York City, has recently added 
to its faculty Helene Sanders, F.R.P.S., who 
is a member of the Oval Table Society, and 
an outstanding teacher of portrait photog- 
raphy. 


MOVIQUIZ FEATURES are a recent addi- 
tion to Bell & Howell’s Filmosound 16 mm 
library, some of the offerings being also 
available in 16 mm silent and 8 mm ver- 
sions. Supplied with each Moviquiz set is 
a master quiz sheet with correct answers 
and a dozen quiz sheets for the players. 
Before a film is shown, the players write 
their answers to questions on their sheets. 
Correct answers then are found on the 
screen as the film is run. For details regard- 
ing these features, write to Bell & Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


A SPECIAL service, consisting of moderniz- 
ing color cameras of all makes and sizes, is 
offered by National Photocolor Corp., 305 
E. 43rd St., New York City. Any color 
camera now can be adapted to standard film 
emulsions and fitted with current features. 
Quotations can be obtained from National 
Photocolor. Be sure to describe your cam- 
= — the work to be done on it in full 
etail. 


A NEW price list on Jecto-Brom enlarging 
paper has just been issued by the manufac- 
turer. To secure a copy, write to Art-Cam., 
Springfield Gardens, N. Y. 


BRIEF AND SIMPLE to fill in, printed 
model releases are being made up and sold 
by Lincoln Printing Co., 735 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. They come in 
packages of 15, including 10 for adults and 
5 specially-worded forms for minors. Prices 
are 15c per package, $1.20 per dozen pack- 
ages. 


SILENT, EASY operation is a feature of 
the new Solar Mercury Tri-Switch for en- 
larging. Intended for manual use on the 
enlarging table or 
bench, the switch is 
of the single-throw, 
double-pole type, with 
levers operating the 
mercury contacts. It 
provides light inten- 
sities of 50, 100, or 
150 watts, to suit 
negatives of different 
densities. Price of 
the unit is $5, com- 
plete with socket and 
cords. Manufacturer is Burke & James, 
Inc., 223 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill., and 
inquiries should be sent to that address. 


COVERING IN a single volume all the 
Kodak formulas, as well as including ex- 
planatory passages regarding the basic 
hoto-chemical processes, the new Kodak 
ata Book of Formulas and Processing is 
priced at 25c per copy. The formulary is 
in one section, the processing explanations 
in another, and both sections are indexed 
for rapid reference. The new volume can 
be obtained from the Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 


A NEW MODEL of the Enlarg-O-Meter is 
said to select the exact grade of paper for 
negatives, in addition to giving the correct 
printing time. Based on what is called the 
“medium gray” method of print control, the 
instrument is known as model M-G. Housed 
in a shock-proof bakelite case, the M-G En- 
larg-O-Meter is priced at $7.50, complete 
with gray scaler and a 32-page enlarging 
manual. Further details can be obtained 
by corresponding with the manufacturer, 
the Research Engineering Co., 310 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Solar Tri-Switch. 


METAL LENS caps now are available for 
all 6 x 6 cm bayonet model Rollei cameras, 
according to word just received from Bur- 
leigh Brooks, Inc., 120 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. These units are made of solid 
brass and have a permanent, baked-on black 
finish. They are made in America, and are 
obtainable through your dealer or direct 
from Burleigh Brooks. 


Tripod Copying Stand 

N USING an ordinary tripod for copy 

work it is sometimes difficult to get 
the camera at the exact height of the 
copy, so as to center the image on the 
groundglass. So I took an ordinary light- 
stand, threaded the top of the upright 
tubular section, and screwed a pipe-cap 
over this. The pipe-cap then was drilled 
for a standard 4” screw. 

I screwed my tripod swivel-top on this, 
and put the camera on the swivel-top. 
Now I can raise or lower the camera 
without having to adjust tripod legs. The 
idea has proven very helpful in portrait 
work as well as in copying, providing me 
with what amounts almost to a studio 
tripod— Mary M. Fitzpatrick, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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Printing Clouds 


(Continued from page 32) 








. “ 
Examine it carefully, looking for any 


parts of the landscape which may be too 


light to act as a mask later on. Any | 
highlights, such as a white house, a white | 
sail, or a reflection on water, will have to | 


be darkened. New coccine is the easiest 


material to use for this purpose. The red | 
dye is applied very strong and with no | 


particular care, except that it must not 
run into the sky. After drying it, which 
takes only a short while, you are ready 
to make the print. 

The plate is put back on the board 
where it was exposed, and the landscape 
negative focused on it. The enlarger is 
adjusted until the projected image ex- 
actly coincides with that on the plate. If 
the enlarger has not been moved since 
the first exposure was made, this will be 
simple. If it has been moved, then a little 
care and patience will be required. It 
will be much easier if guiding marks 
were made when the image was first 
projected on the easel before exposing 
the plate. 

Three pins are driven part way into the 
board, two on the long side of the plate 
and one on the short side, so as to enable 
you to remove the plate and put it back 
again in exactly the same position. The 
plate is pushed against these three pins, 
and the register between image and plate 
is checked again. 

The plate is removed again, and a piece 
of enlarging paper is pushed against the 
three pins. It is wise to hold it in this 
position with small pieces of adhesive 
tape. Then the exposure is made for the 
landscape. Of course the printing time 
must be determined in advance for the 
landscape and for whatever cloud nega- 
tives are to be used. 

Without moving the paper, the glass 
plate is put over it and gently pushed 
against the three pins. Then the sky 
negative is substituted for the landscape 
negative, and exposure is given for the 
sky. The paper is developed and finished 
the normal way. 

Don’t be discouraged by the length of 
these instructions. It doesn’t take nearly 
as long to do the job as it does to tell 
about it in words. Once you have the 
materials at hand, you can make up your 
printing mask in a jiffy. If you wish to 
suspend operations there, while the plate 
is drying, you can make up your print 
later on. 

This system will enable you to put good 
clouds into pictures which have those 
‘“bald-headed” skies that can’t be avoided 
on some days. When the weather isn’t 
right for getting clouds, don’t give up 
taking pictures. Make your exposures 
just the same, and then use this dark- 
room method of printing in interesting 
skies in your photographs.—™ 


A light or medium yellow filter, kept on 
the lens on photographic jaunts to the 
seashore, serves a dual purpose. It pro- 
tects the lens from sand and water, and 
also counterbalances the excessive light 
found there.— 
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g A METER SHOULD HAVE 
T— Cttel NAAT A SAVING! 


The G-M Photoelectrié Exposure Meter 
is simple enough for the beginner, yet 
accurate and capable enough for the pro- 
fessional! For color or black and white, 
stills or movies, tests prove results equal 
to those obtained with meters costing up 
to twice as much. Smaller than a pack 
of cigarettes. Built of quality materials, it 
gives a lifetime of service. ASK YOUR 
DEALER or write 
G-M LABORATORIES, Inc. 

4306 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STANDARD 


PHOTOELECTRIC 
















EXPOSURE METER 
MODEL B 











35m FILM INCLUDING UNIVEX 

DEVELOPED Ultra Fine Grain 

ENLARGED m%x# $ 
To Preserve Film 


35 MM FILM 
25 Feet PLUS X 100 Feet 
$1.00 2", $3.00 
ALL OTHER FILM $3.25 tor 25 te. 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


Box 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








VAPORATED Cash orders re- 
WALTER LABS.j |iurne¢ postpaid. 


All work 
1008 Glenmore Ave., Bkiyn, N. Y. 




















guaranteed. c.0.0. 
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RADIO 


DON’T MISS lekttrcoa! BIG SPECIAL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ISSUE 


AN ENTIRE ISSUE DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO RADIO’S VITAL ROLE IN AMERICA’S 
ARMED FORCES AND CIVILIAN DEFENSES 


| 





Just as the photographic industry has marshalled 
its forces in the interest of National Defense, 
radio is playing a vital role, both in the Armed 
Forces and in Civilian Defenses. So significant 
are these functions that the entire January 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S sister 
magazine, RADIO NEWS, has been given 
over to National Defense Radio. In this big 
fact-filled, picture-packed volume, now fea- 
tured at your favorite newsstand, leading 
officers and outstanding authorities in the 
field give a graphic description of radio in the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and 
Civilian Defenses. By all means—don’t miss 
this revealing and informative account of 
radio-trained men and the use of radio equip- 
ment in America’s National Defense program 
in the Special January issue of RADIO NEWS. 
Get your copy at once. 





NOW ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE—25c 
kkk kk kk kkk kkk 





OUTDOOR 
/ ART 
NEGATIVES 


Beautiful Hollywood Professional Models 
Photographed from life 


“ON THE SANDS OF THE PACIFIC” 








2x2 KODACHROMES 
10 Lovely Art Slides 
50c each 
--10 for $4 


FREE! PRINTED MOOEL RELEASE FORMS 
ad UPON REQUEST With Order 


HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE SERVICE 


° O BOX 789-F HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 


INTERIOR ART STUDY 
wa". ves 


‘<2 











35mm Kodachromes 
of LURAY 
CAVERNS 


36 BEAUTIFUL 
2°x2” VIEWS 
Add some of these Un- 
Transparencies to your Col- 
Sent Postpaid. 


OO LURAY CAVERNS 


usual 
lection, 








Luray - ve ae 








UC AMERAS ("2i2" 
PROJECTORS 
ee oe 
pW on 08 S320) A 
YOU CAN STILL GET GOOD BARGAINS 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 
Write your wants to Dept. P-2 














CAMERA EXCHANGE -ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


116. FULTON ST NEW YORK CiTY 





ultra 
mm roll develontré in 


formula, vapor 


| , price 
a Films same 
Univex Mercury a syaranvced 
at eer money accompanies 0 
Postpal 

t a mailing bags. 
NOR RTHSU 


669-G Dumont Ave. 


COLOR PRINTS by a 


Uh. aulye. N. Y- 


214 x 3% to 11x14 from 35 mm. and 
Bantam Kodachromes 


4x6 to 16 x 20 from cut film Kodachromes 


314% x 41% prints from 16 mm. Kodachrome 
ames 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT FROM 


BRY DIRECT COLOR LABORATORIES 


326 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


20 ‘uso: 2x2 SLIDES $1 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-2, to o. 











New improved design— 
made of heavy gauge 
Plated metal, mounted 
on hardwood base. Mod- 
ern dry-scrape principle 
» —anchored cement —_ 
ue. Quick . Acc 
ate Efficient! For 
8 or 16mm. 


At all Dealers! 
WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


66268 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. P-2, Hollywood, Calif. 











| work of two such lights. 
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Modern Design with Light and Camera 


(Continued from page 25) 








tribution to your work in photography. 

Your subject in all pictures is never 
really an object. It’s the light reflected 
from or radiating from that object. Light, 
then, is your photographic subject. The 


| thing you’re photographing merely helps 


give it a certain form. To the extent that 
the photographer controls this form, he 
is contributing something to the picture 
and not relying solely on the physical and 


| mechanical operation of his equipment to 


create his picture for him. 

‘To become better acquainted with light, 
we experiment with lenses and reflecting 
media in the Light Workshop. Each 
worker has a concentrated light source 
and various materials with which to 
work. There are concave and convex 
mirrors of glass and of metal, and shiny 
ferrotype tins which can be bent to al- 
most any shape. Pieces of glass, either 
solid or hollow, also are useful. We use 
prisms, spectacle lenses, ornamental or 
odd-shaped bottles, cut-glass dishes, 
magnifying glasses, odd pieces of glass that 
glass blowers throw away, and other glass 
shapes that help model light. Pieces of 
fabric, screen, and other materials also 
are at hand. You can get together an 
assembly of odds and ends from around 
the house to conduct similar experiments. 

Not every setup that you arrange 
should be recorded on a sensitized emul- 


| sion. You can learn much merely by ob- 


serving the way light is affected by these 
different media. You'll hit upon many 
interesting effects that you will want to 
record just for the fun of it, though. 

A good light source to use is a pocket 
flashlight of the fountain pen type. Turn it 
on in a darkened room, and let its rays fall 
on a sheet of white paper. Then catch its 
rays with a concave mirror and notice 
the pattern made by the reflections. Try 
a convex mirror and observe the differ- 
ence. Project the light through lenses, 
cut-glass bowls, or any odd-shaped pieces 
of glass you may have around. You will 
get a new conception of light—one that 
you can readily adapt to your working 
methods. 

A mirror and a spotlight may do the 
A concave mir- 
ror and a floodlight can be made to do the 
work of one flood and one spot. Play 
around with light awhile, and you will 
find it’s fun. Soon you will be able to 
develop a point of light into a broad sheet, 
or spread it out into a large spot. It’s 
easy for the photographer who has ex- 
perimented a bit, though it may seem 
difficult to a person who has never played 
with light this way or thought of it in 
just this manner. 

Did you ever sit in the sun with a cool 


| drink in your hand and watch the bril- 


liant light pattern shine out away from 
the bottle or glass? It’s attractive. We 
don’t know why it’s attractive or what 
it’s good for, but we like it. If we were 
designers of textiles or wallpaper, we 
might capture that attractive, meaning- 
less, but somehow exicting pattern and 
recreate it in cloth or on paper so that 
others might enjoy it too. 


Or at night, lying in bed, did you ever 
notice how the headlight glow from pass- 
ing autos arches around the room and 
disappears? That senseless light pattern 
might possibly strike you as an attractive 
subject. If so, don’t be ashamed of it. 
Exquisite patterns on backlighted clouds 
are other meaningless light patterns also. 
But we like them and openly admit it! 

In our experiments it’s often interest- 
ing to record the light arrangements 
that take our fancy. It isn’t even neces- 
sary to unlimber the camera. We may 
simply shut off the light squrce, set a 
sheet of photographic paper in place, 
and record the image directly on the 
paper. Seldom will you strike upon a 
work of art. The arrangements may ap- 
peal only to you. You probably won't 
like much of my work. But its real value 
comes in learning that light isn’t just 
there for you to “take it or leave it.” 
You can make it jump through hoops if 
only you try. 

This isn’t only a figure of speech. Part 
of a mirror’s backing can be scratched 
away so only the remainder will create a 
reflected pattern. A sheet of plain glass 
can have black designs placed on it. Then 
only the clear portion will let light pass. 
Wires, thread, or other light-intercep- 
tors may be strung or hung in the path of 
the light, breaking it and catching their 
own light patterns. Though experiments 
are in the abstract, the application of 
knowledge so gained may be quite con- 
crete. By the different tones obtained 
with our light-controls we may create 
impressions of volume and space on flat 
planes or in confined areas. The model- 
ing of light may be as delicately and firm- 
ly controlled as the sculptor’s most re- 
sponsive materials. 

The effect of this play on the photog- 
rapher is a healthy one. He doesn’t use 
his light as something unchangeable un- 
less he’s insufferably lazy or stagnant. He 
controls its quality, volume, hardness, 
and direction with as much certainty as 











“It's just to turn on his enlarger light . 
but he says it gives him a sense of POWER." 
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he controls his hand in writing. 

Once a worker is in the habit of re- 
garding his light as something flexible, 
he’s well on the way toward blazing new 
trails and setting up a photographic tech- 
nique that’s all his own. 

No one can teach another person an in- 
dividual photographic style. He’d merely 
be teaching his student to copy his own 
work or that of someone else. We can 
only suggest that there are new tech- 
niques to be discovered, and enumerate a 
few so that you may evolve your own 
from them or by opposing them. 

Let us take a look at the accompany- 
ing illustrations, which were made as ex- 
ercises in handling light. You may find 
some of them interesting enough to con- 
sider them worth while as pictures, or 
you may feel that they have served their 
purpose now that the experiments are 
completed. 

The simple photogram including paint 
tubes, compass, brush, pencil, magnet, 
and iron filings, is a very strong black- 
and-white pattern which is appealing in 
itself. The opaque objects were laid di- 
rectly on the sensitized paper, and a light 
overhead was turned on for a few sec- 
onds. This technique is useful in prepar- 
ing semi-scientific diagrams. 

A “straight” photograph of a girl look- 
ing out through a frame was modified 
greatly to produce the unusual solarized 
picture. The shadow of the frame, by the 
way, adds much to the effect by making 
the closeup appear comparatively deep in 
the picture. A paper negative was made 
from the original print, with contrast 
heightened by using a concentrated de- 
veloper. After development had prog- 
ressed about two-thirds of the way, a 
light close to the paper was turned on 
briefly to give a solarized effect. Then 
development was completed, and the pa- 
per negative was fixed and dried as usual. 
This print then was made from it, with 
additional solarization. 

The photograph of two prisms and a 
lens was made against a background of 
ruled lines, drawn on a sheet of paper. 
The shadows of these objects have wide 
variations in density, and they distort the 
lines in an interesting way. 

Two concave mirrors and a spotlight 
were used to produce the abstract design. 
Since each mirror reflected the light in its 
own pattern, the effect is that of two light 
sources reflecting and building on each 
other Brought under control, this type 
of lighting can be employed to advantage 
in photographing ordinary objects, as 
well as in abstract work. 

We can do much to give’ additional 
power to pictures by planning the use of 
light in making them. Different means 
of controlling the light that strikes the 
objects being photographed can be used 
to produce desired effects. We can make 
the observer’s eye go directly to the im- 
portant portions of the print by watch- 
ing perspective, contrast, placement of 
subject, texture, and shape as they are 
brought out by lighting. Dodging and 
vignetting, montages and collages—these 
are but a few of the photographer’s tools 
for making his work convey its message 
without faltering. Learning to control 
light is the first step in learning to make 
pictures that tell their story well. 
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60 Pp 


and how they were made 
(Full Technical Data) 


Edited by WILLARD D. MORGAN 


Editor: The Complete Photographer; Co-Author: The Leica 
Manual, Miniature Camera W ork, Synchroflash Photography. 









Prize-winning 


HOTOGRAPHS 


Lio: 


* 






HIS beautiful 64 page booklet brings you the cream 

of the winners in recent contests and exhibits! Sub- 
jects include animals, birds, children, babies, nudes, in- 
dustrial, landscape, still life, and action-news shots. 
Every one a prize-winner in its class! Beautiful repro- 
ductions, with captions giving complete data on camera, 
lens, filter, film, lighting conditions, exposure, develop- 
ment, etc. In addition, Editor Morgan analyzes each 
print for its prize-winning qualities, and 





gives you five essentia! cules to follow [FP 2 ae Re eee eee eee 

for success in taking 2nd submitting pho- NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc. 

tos in prize contests, : Dept. 1202, 37 West 47th Street, New York 1 

Yes, I want ‘60 Prize-WinningPhotographs, and 

MAIL THIS COUPON g How They Were Made.”” I enclose: dime. | 

This booklet is a gold mine of interest i ] 

and help for every photographer. Mail 

coupon now with dime .. Nar al Ni 60206) 55) gine» Oh aR Lok ee i 

Educational Alliance, Inc., Dept. -. 42, i P 





37 West 47th Street, New York, 





Address ee ee ee 
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Photographers Get 


ARDS 


BIG FREE CAMERA BOOK 


Va HERE IS YOUR ANSWER TO THE 
Pfnateods of Mims PHOTO-GIFT PROBLEM! 


CAMERAS Whether you want photo equipment for your own 
Voie 147°) 114 use or a catalog to choose that gift for your favorite 
_photographic enthusiast, you ’i] find what you want 
eee in Wards Camera Book. It contains everything 

date for expert or beginner in still or movie equipment. 
Remember, there is no carrying charge on Time 
Payment orders for Famous Brand cameras and sup- 
plies ... same price cash or terms, Send for your copy 
of this grand book now. MONTGOMERY WARD, 


WARDS SUPREME Dept. PP-242-A, Chicago, Illinois. 
EXPOSURE METER _---—-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ---~— 


A super sensitive photo- | to Wards nearest mail order house listed below | 
3 electric Exposure Meter. | MoNTGOMERY WARD Dept. PP2242-A i 



























For “‘stills’’ or movies in }8e nd me Supreme Meter No. 60 A Stas r 
am enclosing pric ‘e in full ($10.95) 

black and white eis | 1; } Paadhose losing $2.00 Down Payment. ‘Will pay balance at $2.00 per month. | 

Stops from F: to of I[ ] Send me Wards 1941 Camera Catato i] 

a Sto § pene iaceaiae’ ait 

eston, Shutter speeds 4° i 


60 sec. to 1/1000. Buy g Address 


ees MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
95 ponatright. 


Chicago + Baltimore + Kansas City + Albany « St. Paul 
Post Order one BAP aeaatHle rl ie Rese Cae ET STIL 





Paid todav. 












KADET 
ENLARGER 


A complete enlarger in- 
cluding achromatic 3 ad 
justment lens, masking type 
easel board and adjustablk 
neg. holder. Takes up to 
24%x2% neg. Makes en 
largements up to 8&xl0 on 
easel. Guaran 
teed satisfaction 


NATIONWIDE—BUT 
NOT T00 BIG FOR 
FRIENDLY SERVICE! 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS ‘PHONED IN 


APPEAR ON YOUR TELEPHONE BILL, ECONOMY CAMERA SHOP 


Dept. 2PP 30 E. Adams St. Chicago, III. 
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Bee Bee RANGE FINDER 


(super -imposed image) 







Ab accurate, inexpensive and simple-to-use range finder 
= an unusually brilliant optical system, making it easy 

to superimpose the images even in dim light. Extremely 
compact, shock-proof construction, beautifully finished in 
satin chrome, and unconditionally guaranteed. Only $4.80 
(Leather case, 45; metal shoe for attaching to camera, 25c) 


SAYMON-BROWN ~ a 


direct-reading 
EXPOSURE METER; win 


The simplest, most con- 
venient exposure meter 


available. A quick glance at the scene through this meter 
gives the correct camera settings to use. Tiny, chrome 
finished; may be used in the hand or attached to camera. 
With leather case, only...........6-e-eeeeeee $2.05 
(camera shoe, 25¢) 


Prices include excise tax. See your dealer, or write: 


BURLEIGH(¢ 


\BROOK Sic. 


Gooovs 


De ee eee 


UNEXCELLED FINE GRAIN FINISHING 











ENLARGEMENTS 
5x7 AND spotteo _ 5 for 1.00 


@ Old pictures copied, retouched and enlarged. 
@ tt different services for 35mm films. 

e@ 10 different roll film services. 

@ Positives for projection. 

Free Price List and Mailing Bag on Request 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 


130 West 46th St.,N.Y.C.,Dept.P,LO5-5483 








new and used cameras 
equipment at low 
uipment accepted in trade 


CAPITAL 
A VT TS, 


EXCHANGE 


Largest Stock of Cameras and 
Equipment in the South 


EQUIPMENT 


1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. NW., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


35 MM BULK ea 


LUS Xi SUPERIOR  &. 
cAkrRiogEs 
FT $2.00; 100 et. s3. 50 
SUPERIOR 3; SUPER XX; PANATOMIC 
X; FINOPAN: SUPREME; ULTRA SPEED 
oN, CARTRIDGES 
50 FT.—$2.50; 100 FT.—$4.50_ 


285 FT. o 18 
100 ft. Bulk Film Winder—$4.25 
50 large lens Ceeue, peat 10c with film 
CAMERA MART, “ine., 70 W. 45 St., N. v. c 
PIN & RING 


CLU CATALOG 


PINS 30*up-RINGS $1.50 /{ EADS 
Silver, gold plated, etc. Traditional J 
Bastian quality! Our new book shows 


over 300 handsome, up-to-the-min- g y 
ute designs by Bastian craftsmen, old- 

est, largest makers, leaders for 46 \> 

years. Write for your free copy today! 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept. 95, Rochester, W. Y. 





25 FT. o 
so 



















BRITELITE-TRUVISION 


America’s foremost line of motion picture 


screens, spotlights, reflectors, paper safes. etc. 


Write for complete details. 
MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
and ACCESSORIES CO., INC. 
351 West 52nd St., New York City 


‘Print YourOwn 














Cards, Stationery, Advertisi 
labels, aper, circulars, phots 


and movie tities, etc, 
money. ITT direct com tacign 
gnly. JUNIOR OUTFIT # 


nior outfits, $16.55 wp 
e = 


OR Others, ie Profits. 
Pays for itself in a vag time. 
Easy rules sent. Write for free 
falls. Na eee et all de- 
tails 
cxcEeiron eos. 


Meriden, Connecticut 
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Photographers | Like 
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quietly. Then he snaps the shutter 
quickly, without any flourish. You feel 
at ease. You get the idea that it’s you 
who are important, not the film in the 
camera. 

George Platt Lynes of New York is 
another of my favorite photographers. 
He’s frequently trying for an unusual ef- 
fect, and the way he approaches it makes 
it fun. He’ll try extremely high or low 
angles which accentuate certain features. 
You know he’s a creative photographer, 
just from watching him work. He doesn’t 
use the same old backgrounds that pho- 
tographers have been using since they 
were coating their own glass plates. He 
makes photography and being photo- 
graphed something different and exciting. 

Most of all, Lynes is enthusiastic. You 
feel not so much that he’s somebody tak- 
ing your picture as that the two of you 
are collaborating on a shot. You find 
yourself hoping that you can do your part 
as well as he does his. And although 
you're very much aware of studio equip- 
ment in Lynes’ establishment, for some 
reason you don’t mind it a bit. 

All of this enthusiasm of Lynes’ is very 
genuine. If it were faked it would fall 
flat. He loves the ballet. He makes you 
like photography. And the total effect 
is to make you eager to please the man 
behind the camera. 

Having given you a couple of glimpses 
at the sort of photographer we like to 
work with, let’s go to the opposite ex- 
treme. Unfortunately, the type which 
lacks understanding is encountered more 
frequently. He places his model in front 
of a stock studio setting. Lights beat 
down on her, quite as they must on a 
victim of the third degree. The camera 
stands there on its tripod, glaring at her. 
The photographer and everyone else in 
the place make her feel very much alone 
and useless. She hears a lot of talk such 
as this: “A little more light on that right 
cheek-bone. Lighten that shadow left of 
her nose. Move the background away 
two feet.” It may go on like this for an 
hour. 

Then suddenly, like an unexpected 
dash of ice water on the small of your 
back, comes the expression most often 
used by this type of photographer: “Give 


| us a smile!” 


| work fast. 


Yes, we models smile for him. And 
sweetly, too. But if our teeth happen to 
be clenched tightly in his pictures, can 
you blame us? We're human beings. 

Singularly enough, it’s the kind of in- 
dividual just described who objects most 
often to a lack of mobility in our fea- 
tures. Any such facial immobility does 
not result from our unwillingness to co- 
operate. It’s more likely that our facial 
muscles become slightly atrophied from 
being kept immobile for so long! 

Most of our favorite photographers 
They know what they want 
their pictures to show, and they waste 
no time in obtaining it. You get the idea 
that they’re entirely familiar with their 
lights and can place them properly with 


a minimum of fuss. If I had to choose 
one rule by which photographers could 
stay on the good side of their models, it 
would be this: Be sure of what you want 
in the picture, and work rapidly to get it. 

I can remember how production still 
shots were made when we were working 
on the movie set of Louisiana Purchase. 
As a scene was finished, the director 
would yell, “Cut!” A photographer named 
Hallenberger would appear, call for a 
pose, click the shutter, and be gone. He 
worked so quickly that we very seldom 
had to wait for him. But his shots were 
good ones and are being used in adver- 
tising the motion picture. 

Regarding the subject of movies, cine- 
matographers have much the same kinds 
of faults and virtues encountered among 
still photographers. They have one ad- 
ditional problem to.deal with, however, 
since you can’t do any retouching on 
movies. The motion picture cameramen’s 
strongest bid for the affection of the folks 
they photograph is the way in which they 
“protect” their subjects. They study 
faces carefully. They seldom, if ever, ac- 
centuate a defect or shoot it from a bad 
angle, except when this is done deliber- 
ately for a desired effect. 

Few actors have perfect features. Most 
need the cameraman’s “protection” to 
some extent. I used to think my own 
face was pretty much the same on both 
sides. When I came under the movie 
studio’s tender care, however, I soon 
learned that my right profile was more 
photogenic than my left. It wasn’t nec- 
essary to tell this to the cinematog- 
raphers, whose instinctive study of faces 
enabled them to size up matters instantly. 

A good movie cameraman or a compe- 
tent theatrical photographer knows his 
actors. As a result, the people who go 
through their paces in front of cameras 
manned by these men have no qualms 
about the competence of the men them- 
selves. And few elements contribute so 
much to a model’s poise as the knowledge 
that the photographer can be trusted to 
carry out his end of the job creditably. 

That’s why members of the ballet pre- 
fer Maurice Seymour of Chicago as their 
photographer. It’s difficult to surpass him 
in photographing dancers as dancers. 
This not only is his favorite type of sub- 
ject, but his real knowledge of dancing 
technique often enables him to get amaz- 
ing results in his pictures. 

Seymour knows dancers well enough 
to concentrate light more on the legs and 
feet than a standard portrait photog- 
rapher would. He often chooses low 
camera angles to accentuate leaps and 
give dancing legs the importance they 
merit. 

One thing which seems to be a basic 
part of Seymour’s technique in photo- 
graphing dance action is that he always 
strives to catch his subjects “on the up- 
beat,” as it were. Immediately before 
leaping, a dancer may well look like a 
tiger about to pounce on its prey. And 
there’s an anticlimax after the peak of 
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the jump. But a photograph caught at 
the height of the leap makes the dancer 
appear to be soaring upward. It’s then 
that the motion is most graceful, and 
shots made at such moments really catch 
the spirit of dancing. Sometimes you 
have to jump many times before a pho- 
tographer catches the leap at precisely 
the right stage. Seymour’s knowledge of 
how to do this has justly earned him the 
trust of many dancers. 

One of Seymour’s best psychological 
tricks is his use of mirrors. Around his 
studio there are big mirrors, placed so 
as to let a model see the position of her 
entire figure. Thus she can correct any 
flaws in position, thereby simplifying the 
photographer’s job and increasing his 
subject’s confidence in the pictures being 
taken. 

A dancer is comfortable at Seymour’s 
studio. If a pose requires her to hold 
a strenuous attitude for a comparatively 
long time, Seymour is apt to shoot it 
against a black background. He'll let 
the dancer help support herself on an 
exercise bar in a posture the body wasn’t 
designed to maintain while plateholders 
are changed and composition is studied. 
The exercise bar subsequently is re- 
touched out of the negative, making the 
retoucher thank his stars for the black 
background. 

Lights no longer bother me, but sub- 
jects whose eyes aren’t accustomed to 
glare appreciate the thoughtfulness of 
photographers who introduce light grad- 
ually. I’ve seen this gradual introduc- 
tion of light handled by means of rheo- 
stats. The lights are put into their proper 
positions with the volume of light kept 
fairly low. When everything is set, the 
volume is increased gradually until the 
exposure meter “says when.” Another 
method, which is just about as easy on 
models, is to start with a key or main 
light, add fill-ins and reflectors one by 
one, and then take the picture. But de- 
liver me from the photographer who 
turns all his lights on at once and then 
distributes them as needed. 

The studio of Lucas & Monroe in New 
York has hit upon a good idea to further 
model comfort in lighting. In photo- 
graphing dancers it’s particularly impor- 
tant that the body outline be registered 
clearly on the film. Seymour sometimes 
does this by shooting a light-costumed 
dancer against a dark background. But 
Lucas & Monroe’s lighting experts simply 
direct a few lights against the back- 
ground. This results in an unusual sil- 
houette effect, reveals body contours, and 
minimizes the light on the subjects them- 
selves. While this technique could be 
overdone if repeated too often, it never- 
theless results in some fine shots and is 
appreciated by dancers. 

What I’ve had to say in ‘his article 
typifies the honest reactions of most of 
us whose routine necessitates consider- 
able posing for pictures. It should also 
explain to some extent the fact that most 
of the outstanding shots of actors and 
dancers come from the cameras of a few 
photographers. When you get right down 
to it, it’s only logical that we should be 
avle to cooperate best with men who 
ilize that models are human beings.— 
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Add Depth 


(Continued from page 35) 











PERSPECTIVE recalls to mind that the 
farther an object is removed from a per- 
son the smaller it appears, and that all 
parallel lines, whether vertical or hori- 
zontal, converge or seem to come to a 
point in the distance. Perspective com- 
pels the eye to follow through from the 
front plane to the rear of the picture, 
thus creating the illusion of depth. A 
string of poles, railroad tracks, a winding 





river, etc., characterize perspective, as | 
do scattered and unrelated objects found | 


or placed in the foreground, middle, and 
distant planes. 

It is well known, that, whether on land 
or sea, distance is notoriously deceptive. 
It is therefore incumbent upon the pic- 
ture maker to take advantage of perspec- 
tive to lead the eye into the picture. 
Otherwise, he had better forget about 
trying to record the magnificence and 
grandeur of the scene. Without benefit 
of perspective the composition will prove 
to be as flat as a pancake. 

OBLIQUE ANGLE is, perhaps, one of the 
simplest ways to acquire depth. It simply 
asks that one shoot from a side angle, so 
as to show two sides of an object. A full 
front shot of a building, for example, is 
bound to be reminiscent of a stage back- 
drop. It just doesn’t have the necessary 
lines which will create the illusion of 
depth. The lines all lie in one plane; they 
do not converge or come to a point. By 
showing a side of the building as well as 


the front, we bless it with perspective | 


—we introduce converging lines for the 
sake of depth. 

ATMOSPHERE OR AERIAL PERSPECTIVE 
serves admirably in the interest of crea- 
ting depth. Stated more simply, by at- 
mosphere we mean nothing more than 
mist and haze. Most photographers re- 
gard both as pains in the neck, because 
they tend to obscure detail. When the 
average cameraman runs into mist or 
haze, he mumbles a few incoherent words, 


anks out a filter, and proceeds to shoo | 
y P | Send for new free color catalog containin 


the phantom away. All of which proves 
that he has not yet learned to appreciate 
the artistic merit of atmosphere in a pic- 
ture. Our immediate interest is its func- 
tion in the scheme of acquiring depth. 
Mist and haze increases with distance 
from the camera. In consequence, fore- 
ground objects stand out in bold contrast, 
while objects in the distance become suc- 
cessively softer in outline and tone con- 
trast, until they finally vanish. The 
marked contrast of dark and sharp fore- 
ground tones against diminishing light 
tones sets the stage for a rendering of 
depth not possible by any other means. 
Mist and haze are the peculiar properties 
of landscape and marine pictures. The 
best time to stalk them is in the very 
early morning or late afternoon of a 
sultry day. It is best to use ortho film 
for this brand of picture, as it records 
contrast very much as the eyes see it. 
Remember, no yellow or red filters, 
please! They reduce mist. If only a lit- 
tle mist is present and you are anxious to 
introduce more of it into your shot, a 
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ABC 


As simple as A B C! If you have wondered how 
hard it would be to make your own color 
prints, take our word for it—it’s unbelievably 
simple. 


Fotoshop specializes in helping color workers 
xe started. Makes no difference whether your 

udget is large or small. Impartial and expert 
advice from “the Nation's Color Headquarters” 
is available to all. 


HERE ARE 3 SIMPLE STEPS . . . First— 
Send your Kodachrome to Fotoshop’s 
Color again pa Department. We 
will make a set of separation negatives 
from any Kodachrome up to 4x5” in size for 
$1.00. You can use these for your first print 





knowing that they are made with the finest of 
care and accuracy. 
the second step— 


Once you have a set of separation neg- 

£ atives, you are ready to print them. 

; Any enlarger may be used and any 

fairly well equipped darkroom has all the 

necessary equipment with which to work. The 

following kits contain all other materials, 
etc., necessary: 


ee $7.50 
SIGS STI GO ao. 5:0.6:0:9.0:0,0:6-0:0:0 00.010: 0-0-0 4.50 
Curtis Orthotone Trial Kit, alone............ 5.75 
ke ie, nen 8.50 
re pee 2.95 
Complete with stripping paper............ 3.95 


If you are not already familiar with them, we 
suggest that you write for descriptive litera- 
ture on the above color print kits. 


and the third step— 
If you want to do the whole job your- 
self, you will want some of the follow- 
ing equipment for color separation: 


Curtis Model K Printers, kit form containing 
everything necessary for finest color separa- 


ie tae ti w5 05008000 base esos baad $19.50 
Assembled printer in beautiful durable enamel 
PON ee6dn.9 ¥0d0C ots eduaeahenucd 30.00 


Curtis Dufaycolor Printers (may be converted 


RR a aE EN 8.95 
Simmons Omega Kodachrome Separator. 20.00 
E. K. Tricolor Filter Holder for Precision 

a ee eet ae ee 8.00 


E. K. Transparency Holder, (35mm. or Bantam) 


fer Precision Enlarger ccc cccccccccccces 0.70 
Solar Tricolor Filter Holder..............5 4.50 
Wratten F, N and C4 Filters, 2” sq. gel.... 1.00 
PP iinns 006 smbsdodae ve 5% d00-<00 14.35 
Voltage Stabilizers, 120-150 Watts........ 32.00 


listings of material and equipment of all 


| kinds for color photography. 





s 
| THIS MONTH'S SPECIALS! | 


2x3 V4 (6x9) National, F:4.5 lens, Range Finder, 
Primotar in compur. (List $210)............. $145.00 


614x9 Devin, Dogmar in compur. Range Finder. 
Th -s ta sete ono e.ssard.o <henacacae ae 2 


3x4 Curtis, Single-mirror, 5Y2" K. A. Special 
FAS te compur. Cit SUS)... ccc ccccccccec 115.00 
© Send for listing 101 for more used camera 
specials. 
© Send for listing 201 tor current chemical 
price list. 
© Send for Fall and Winter Bulletin. 


Contact Separations from Kodachromes, all! sizes 
up to and including 4 x 5 in., $1.00 per set. 








“The Nation’s Color Headquarters” 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 


DEPT. PC 


18 East 42nd St. New York 
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AT LAST—PRICED WITHIN REASON! 


NATURAL COLOR (sng 
ENLARGEMENTS | *290 


from Kodachromes 
8x10 (trimmed) NATURAL same or different 
transparencies. 


COLOR PRINTS on 12x 14 
Salon-Type Mounts ptt 3 
NOW! 


A beautiful reproduction method 

that has excited much admiration 

from kodachrome ck 
Color Prints 
Delivered in 
2 to 3 weeks 


cilities now provide 

quality and speedier service his 

is what you have been looking for 
Panel Prints in Album 
15-18 exp. rolls 
enlarged to 37x Bic 
5 


—send one or more slides_ today 
SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY 
BACK! 

10-12 exp. rolls 
enlarged to 37/gx 
s 











36 (31%4x5) Ind. Panel 
Prints in Leatherette 
Album 
Individually printed by 
automatic ‘‘electric ve. as ar es a 
roll exe loved ie 
and printed. é 


Fine-grain processed. 
livered postpaid 
Films same price. 


(Mercury 









Room 122, 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
po stamps WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(no stamps) 
Min. order 25c 
= «<i a we 


























pak Ly ' ‘ i”. ' 
' ‘ 
e 4bu 4 Q 
TIMED BY PHOTO - ELECTRIC*EVYE 
36 exp. 35mm Roll beautifully fine-grain developed 00 
and enlarged to mammoth 314% size, for only 
$1.00! 18 exposure rolls, only 6c. We use Velox Rapid 
Printer. All enlargements timed by amazing automatic 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL “EYE,” in dust-proof at- ' 1 
mosphere. Films Vaporate-Treated to prevent scratch- 
Send rolis or write for FREE print. free mailer 


ing 
PHOTO SHOP. Box 917 AUGUSTA, GA. 





IT’S HERE! For Owners 
of Leica, Contax or Argus 





2) 
ig 8 (AND SOON FOR KODAK EKTRA) 
> New Ground Glass Focusing Device as- 
A> \\ sures absolute, critical focusing as 
P well as fine detail and composition. 
Prana Eliminates parallax compensation. Ideal 
for small object and close-up work! 


Specify: SPEED~-O ~COPY 


At All Dealers—Write for “REE Illustrated Folder 


D. PAUL SHULL 242 $. Union Ave., Dept. p-2 


CALIFORNIA 








e| Puase their thr t e’ 
_lisland of Luzon, returned to the at- 


STARTLING NEW 
PHOTO PROCESS 
IS DISCLOSED! 


Anall-important new pho- 
tographic process, promising 
to result in drastic changes 
in the field of still photog- 
raphy, will be revealed for 
the first time in the March 
issue of Popular Photog- 
raphy. ne 

What is this process? , 
What effect will it have on : 
your picture-taking activi- 
ties? Read Popular Photog- 
raphy’s scoop... an exclu- 
sive report on the full de- 
tails of this amazing new‘ 
process—in the... 

















ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS AND 
CAMERA STORES FEBRUARY 10th! 
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blue filter will do the trick. 

DIMINISHING SHARPNESS is what the 
doctor orders to meet certain exigencies 
of the depth problem. For example, it 
sometimes becomes desirable to empha- 
size the center of interest to the exclusion 
of all else. On other occasions it may be 
necessary to de-emphasize confusing 
background detail. Finally, perhaps there 
will be times when foreground detail also 
needs de-emphasis. 

We know what happens when a lens 
is used wide open. Its depth of field is 
very shallow, and therefore only objects 
which are focused on and which lie in 
the same plane are sharp. Those in front 
or in back remain blurred or unsharp. 
This fact is quite in keeping with what 
the eyes see. Objects in all planes never 
enjoy equal sharpness. Why, then, ex- 
pect it in a picture? Sharpness and un- 
sharpness serve a very important func- 
tion in the making of pictures. Sharp- 
ness means emphasis; unsharpness, sub- 
ordination. And what is of prime im- 
portance to us at.the moment, this means 
spaciousness and depth. The latter is 
made possible because of the marked 
separation between sharp and unsharp 
lines, as well as tone values. Anything 
which makes for the separation of back- 
ground from subject emphasizes depth. 

FRAMING for depth has no reference to 
the use of the conventional frame and 
glass or the print mount. By framing 
we mean placing some object in the fore- 
ground to provide the spectator with a 
kind of synthetic window which will give 
him the impression that he is looking 
through or beyond the object and into 
the picture. The foreground object can 
be a human figure, a tree, arch, etc. 

In selecting a foreground frame for 
depth remember not to obscure the im- 
portant elements of the scene beyond. 
The frame should be only a functional 
device to add dramatic interest and depth. 
Subordinate it to the picture proper, and 
choose an object limited in detail and 
dark in tone—preferably a silhouetted 
form. The bold contrast of the dark 
frame against the lighter tones of the 
scene beyond will separate the near and 
the far to enhance spaciousness. 

LONG CAST SHADOWS are generally 
thought of as sprawling, arabesque fig- 
ures which lend an intriguing decorative 
element to a picture. They are more than 
that. A closer analysis will reveal that 
as they wend their gangling way through 
the picture, they also serve to embody a 
scene with a feeling of depth. They in- 
troduce and lead the eye to the objects, 
and from that point the objects carry on 
and prolong the feeling. 

For elongated shadows you will need 
low backlighting. That means you will 
have to shoot facing the sun when it is 
low in the early morning or late after- 
noon. When taking pictures of this sort 
it is especially important that you use a 
lens shade. 

REFLECTIONS, like shadows, also add 
depth to a picture. In fact, in some in- 
stances reflections may be the only 
method of obtaining the illusion. Under 
night conditions other devices are notori- 
ously absent, and it is then that long- 
fingered reflections of lights on river, lake, 
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or wet streets come into their own. Even 
in daylight, reflections may be the pic- 
ture’s only salvation from flatness. Con- 
sider a sailboat mirrored in a body of 
water where no other object is present 
and even the horizon is obscured in mist. 
Under such conditions reflections provide 
the only means of creating depth. 

THE HORIZON LINE, to most observers, 
is the place where the sky and terra firma 
meet. But to the discerning photographer 
it is also a means of giving his efforts a 
feeling of vast spaciousness. Two ave- 
nues of approach are available. To cre- 
ate the sensation of the majesty and the 
freedom of space, select just a thin sliver 
of foreground—say about one-third or 
less of the picture area. Devote the rest 
of the picture space to the expansiveness 
of sky and clouds. Let the sky be the 
limit! For the second approach, to realize 
the sensation of great mass, solidity, and 
depth, move the horizon line up until just 
a streak of sky is left. The low horizon 
is very effective with either landscape or 
marine shots. The high horizon is at its 
best in seascape, lake, and river shots. 

HIGH AND LOW ANGLES, more com- 
monly known as the bird’s-eye view and 
the worm’s-eye view, serve as a means 
of indicating depth. The angle of view 
must not be confused with the low and 
high horizon discussed above, where ver- 
tical and horizontal lines appear straight 
or parallel to the edges of the paper. Tilt- 
ing the camera up or down necessarily 
slants all lines so that they appear to con- 
verge to a point. Converging lines mean 
perspective, and perspective means depth. 
Pictures looking up at a skyscraper, or 
looking down from one, are well-known 
examples. 

SCALE, the last factor in our list, brings 
to the fore the idea that when we see a 
picture of a horse bigger than a house, or 
a house bigger than a mountain, we know 
that we are not seeing abnormally. We 
accept the difference in size because we 
know from experience that close objects 
appear bigger than those at a distance. 
But how large or how small are objects in 
relation to each other? And how does 
relative distance between measure up? 

To appreciate the true depth quality 
of a picture we must have some kind of 
yardstick. For the ultimate, the best 
available measuring device is the human 
figure. Put the human figure against an 
Alpine backdrop or in an expanse of sea 
or prairie, and we sense at once the maj- 
esty and spaciousness of nature. Other 
objects give us only a relative quality 
of depth. This is so because they differ 
too much in size. For all practical pur- 
poses, the difference between one human 
figure and another is negligible. For this 
reason the human figure in a scene yields 
a positive quality of depth. 

The photographic problem of depth is 
really very elementary. The camera does 
all the work. It is only expected of the 
photographer that he be familiar with all 
the factors which can be employed to 
create the desired illusion. Therefore, 
before you shoot, just exercise a little 
thought in the choice of camera angle, 
background, and lens opening. The cam- 
era will do the rest, and your pictures 
will “pack a wallop!” —f 
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Popular Photography's 
Third Exhibit on Tour 


N outstanding collection of 100 prints 

from among prize-winners in the 1941 
POPULAR PHotTocrAPHY Picture Contest has 
been chosen to make up the Third Annual 
Traveling Exhibit. Plan to see these pic- 
tures when they are on display near your 
home. The salon has been scheduled for 


the following places and dates: 


Atlanta, Ga., Davison-Paxon Co., Jan. 
9-23. 

Binghamton. N. Y., Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Inc., Apr. 1-15. 

Boston, Mass., Jordan Marsh Co., Jan. 
9-23. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Howland Dry Goods 
Co., Feb. 18-Mar. 4. 
Buffalo, N. Y., J. N. Adam & Co., Jan. 


29-Feb. 12. 
Charlotte, N. C., Efird’s 


Store, June 24-July 8. 
See. Tenn., Public Library, Jan. 
2° ) 
Marshall Field & Co., 


12 
om i 
of S. C., Columbia Camera Club, 


Department 


Jan. 


June 3-17. 

Denver, Colo., Public Library, Jan. 29- 
Feb. 12. 

Evansville, Ind., Public Library, Jan. 
9-23. 

Frankfort, Ky., Frankfort Camera Club, 
June 24-July 8. 

Hartford, Conn., Brown Thomson, Inc., 
March 11- 

Jacksonville, Fla., Civic Art Institute, 
March 11-25. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Knoxville Camera Club, 
May 13-27. 

Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library, April 
22-May 6. 

Miami, Fla., Public Library, Feb. 18- 
Mar. 4. 


New York, N. Y., Miniature Camera Club 
of New York, April 1-15. 

Pensacola, Fla., Pensacola 
WPA, April 1-15. 

Peoria, Ill., Peoria Public Library, 


The F 


Art Center— 
May 


*hiladelphia, Pa., 
April 22-May 6. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Kaufmann Dept. Stores, 
Inc., June 24-July 8. 

Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Co., 
1-15. 

Rawlins, Wyoming, 
era Club, May 13-27. 

Richmond, Va., Thalimer’s, 

Rochester, N. Y., 
18-Mar. -4. 

Rockford, IIL, 
April 1-15. 

Rock Island, Ill., Rock Island 
Library, April 22-May 6. 
Salt Lake City, Utanh., 
Club, Feb. 18-Mar. 4 
Seattle, W ash., 
Society, April 2 22 -May 6 
Spokane, Wash., Spokane Dry Goods Co., 
Mar. 11-265. 
; St. Joseph, Mo., 
1-25. 

St. Louis, 
29-Feb. 12. 

— Conn., 
June 3-1 
Sy vant a 3. 
1-25. 

‘erre Haute, Ind., Emeline 
Memorial Library, June 3-17. 
oo O., Public Library, 


ranklin Institute, 


April 
Carbon County Cam- 
June 5-17. 

Public Library, Feb. 
Rockford Art Association 
Public 
Salt Lake Camera 


+ coe Photographic 


Public Library, Mar. 


Mo., Famous-Barr Co., Jan. 


The Ferguson Library, 


Public Library, Mar. 


Fairbanks 


Jan. 29-Feb. 
Vashington, D. C., 

tion, May 1-31. 
Wichita, Kans., 

Feb. 18-Mar. 4. 
Vilmington, Del., 
y 13-27. 


Smithsonian Institu- 
Wichita Art Association, 


Delaware Camera Club, 


Second Exhibit Still Going 


“HE Second Poputar PHOTOGRAPHY 

Traveling Salon, with pictures from 
the 1940 contest, is still being shown 
throughout the country. It is scheduled 
for the following places and dates: 


llentown, Pa., Camera Club of the Le- 
high Valley, Feb. 23-Mar. 9. 


r sy City, N. J., Free Public Library, 
t 


Auburn, N. Y., Cayuga Museum of His- 
tory and ‘Art, Jan. 6-15. 


‘remerton, Wash., Ol ic Camera Cl 
Feb. 15-Mar. 2. — - 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Brockton, Mass., 
prise, Mar. 15-28 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., Cedar Rapids Camera 
Club, Feb. 2-16. 


Brockton Daily Enter- 


Culver, Ind., Culver Military Academy, 
Apr. 25-May 15 
P cc Tex., Dallas Camera Club, Apr. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Lake Shore Camera Club, 
Mar. 10-24. 
on N. Y., Ithaca Camera Club, Jan. 
Jackson, Mich., Jackson Camera Club, 
Feb. 9-22. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Kalamazoo Camera 


Club, Feb. 20-Mar. 5. 
Kent, Ohio, Kent State University, Mar. 
20-Apr. 2. 
Kingston, N. Y., 
Jan. 20-Feb. 2. 
Lansdale, Pa., North Penn Photographic 
Seciety, March 31-April 15. 
Lansing, Mich., Lansing 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4. 
po. N. D., Minot Camera Club, Mar. 
-24. 


Standard Furniture Co., 


Camera Club, 


New Concord, Ohio, Muskingum College, 
Apr. 8-20. 

New York, N. Y., The Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art Li- 
brary, Jan. 10-24. 

Newark, N. J., Vailsburgh Camera Club, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 14. 

Orno, Me., U of M Photo Club, Jan. 28- 
Feb. 6. 

Painted Post, N. Y., 
Club, Jan. 9-22: 

Perth Amboy, N. J., Raritan Bay Camera 
Council, Feb. 20-May 5. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Camera 
Club, Jan. 14-27. 

West Point, N. Y., 
Apr. 26-May 11. 


Home-Made Bulb Filter 

for Blackout Flash Shots 

SLIP-ON “filter shell” for infrared 

blackout flash photography can be 
made by moulding layers of wet colored 
cellophane over a used flashbulb which 
has first been greased. Once the shell is 
made it can be used repeatedly with 
bulbs of the same size. No specific direc- 
tions can be given regarding the number 
of layers of cellophane to use, since this 
material varies in thickness and color. 
But it’s safe to say that you should com- 
bine sheets of red and blue cellophane 
until the combination is almost opaque 
when viewed against daylight or a light 
bulb of high wattage. 

After greasing your flashbulb to keep 
the wet cellophane from sticking to it, 
place the layers of cellophane over the 
bulb and gather them at the neck of 
the bulb by means of a thread or piece 
of string. When the cellophane is thor- 
oughly dry the thread is unwrapped, the 
cellophane is loosened from the lower 
part of the bulb and then slipped off. 
This produces a shell which can be 
slipped on and off of bulbs, the lower 
part being gathered with a rubber band 
when the shell is in use—Frederic K. 
Brown, Lancaster, Mass. 


Painted Post Camera 


Cadet Camera Club, 


Meter Indicates Film Load 

HOTOGRAPHERS who occasionally 

shift from a fast film to one having a 
slower emulsion speed frequently find 
that they cannot recall which type of 
film is in the camera. It’s easy to culti- 
vate the habit of changing the film speed 
indicator of your exposure meter to the 
proper setting each time you change 
from one film to another, at the same time 
as you load the film. Thus a glance at 
your meter will tell you at any time 
whether fast or slow film is being used. 
—Harry Radzinsky, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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INVENTORY SALE 


1000 Cepies of our 1942 Inventory 
New Available to our Readers. 
















































































EE Oe i I ng cn wsccoctececees 
Cirofiex Wollensak F 3.5, lates’ 





5. 
Rolleifiex Automatic, Tessar :e 3, Cpr. Rapid 158.00 
Mirrofiex, Tessar 4.5...............0005 65.00 
kofiex I, Zeiss, F 3.5, latest............. 54.00 
Korelle II, Tessar, 2.8............--200% 119.00 

Rolleifiex 4x4, tee 68. 
Rolleiflex 4x4. Tess., 2 4 Comp. Rapid. . 93.50 
Autografiex 34x44 pee -teae 9.00 
Companion Hugo oe. F 2.9 Copr...... 48.50 
a GY Se rerrrrre 96.00 
Rolleicord I, $57 Henaeers Il, F3.5.... 78.00 
Pilot Super, F 3.5, $29.75; F + Dita Nen arent 6.25 
Voigtlander Superb SEE wencccsces 59.00 
Contaflex Sonnar, F 2, Breas ae 195.00 


Altifiex, F 2.9 Compur. . 46.00 
Leica G, Summar 

Leica F, Elmar 3.5, $105; Mod.  £ Fes. 
Leica G, Xenon F 1.5, $196; = Summitar 219.00 
Retina il, F 2.8, $83; Mod. II, F3.5..... 74.00 


Perfex 55, F 2.8, $38.00; Woilenaak. 2.8. 45.95 
Perfex 55, Wollensak, 3.5 -50 
Contax II, Sonnar, F 2, $154; Mod. III, F2 168.00 
Contax III, Sonnar, 1.5................. 199.00 
Contax I, Tess., 3.5 $8; Argus, A...... 7.50 
Argus CII, $23.00; CII & flash.......... 26.95 
Argus AIII, $13.75; Mod. CC............ 23.50 
Kodak 35, F 4.5, $17.50; F 3.5.......... 28.40 
Kodak 35 , Rangefdr., cpld. latest ~s 45.50 
Dollina II Rad., 2.9, $36; Perfex Ideal, 3. 5: 12.25 
Robot I, Tess. 2.8, $68.50; Mod. II, F2.. 105.00 
Perfex 33, Coupled Rfdr., $21; Per fex Gun 4.50 
Bantam Special, Se See 78.00 
Super Dollina Xenar WE re acsias 68.00 


Used Leica and Contax Telephoto and Wide Angle 
Lenses available. 


Instruction booklets for any im- 
ported or domestic cameras — 25c, 
9x12 Linhof Technika Tess., 4.5......... $215.00 


Devin One Shot Color-Camera, Artar 6”, 18 
Holders 1 Case, like new .. 


4x5 Watson Press, F 4.5, Cpr... citi enaceas® 49.50 
Zeiss Maximar B. Tess.,4.5............. 54.00 
4x5 Graphic View, latest................ 66.00 


5x7 Speed Graphic, B & L Tessar, 4.5,10".. 85.00 
8. 8. Dolly Zeiss Tessar, 2.8 epr.......... 38.75 
Super Ikonta B, Dbl. window, Tess., 2.8.. 94.00 


Super Ikonta B, Tess., 2.8, Single wind, latest 118.00 
Super Ikonta D, Tess., 4.5. Rangefdr..... 
Federal Enlarger 121 $12.90; Mod. 331... 
Weltur Tess., 3.5, Rangefinder........... 55.00 
Duo Six 20, Rfdr , latest. 


Agfa Memo. F 4.5, $15. 90: F 3.5........ 22.00 
i , . ocacneabeessee see’ 18.50 
Ee eee 10.50 
G. B. Exp. motef, latest................ 16.90 
Foth Derby Il Rangefdr., F 3.5,$22;F2.5. 26.50 
Latest Tripod Chrom 5 section. ee 4.50 
Miniature Speed Graphic, Ektar, 4.5..... 88.00 
4x5 or 34x44 Aniv. atom mdi. Ektar, 4.7 
complete, $36.00; iss Tess., 4.5.... 112.00 


Many other Speed Csaphtes from $59.00 available 


SVE Proj., Mod. RK, $21.50; Mod. AAA. 42,00 
Latest Argus Color Stide, Slide projector. 18.50 
Kodaslide I, $17.75; Mod. II............ 31.56 


Revere ss, F3. 5, $22.90; F2.5, $33.50; F 1.9. 54.50 
Revere 99 F 2.5, $49.50; Fi:9.......... 77.20 


Kodas-ope 70A latest... ............ 50.90 
Keystone CC8, $23. 70; cc 16. 23.70 
B&H Companion, F 3.5, $39.75; F 2.5.. 41.00 
Keystone K3, F 3.5, $19.80; F 2.5. ‘ fy 4 


Magazine Mod. 90 Kodak, F 1.9. 

Cine Kodak 20, zs, 5, $22.00; Mod. 25, F27 32.08 
Kodak Mod. 60, F 1.9, latest.......... 

Bolex 8mm, F 1. 5, FS 218.08 


Keystone R 8, 500W Projector.......... 42.00 
Mag. Cine Kodak, F 1.9, 16 mm......... 78.00 
Cine Kodak, Modl. K, F1.9............. 57.00 
Bell Howell Mod. 70D Cook, 1.8......... 112.00 
Keystone A7, F 2.7.. cexidadweeanne 32.50 
Keystone A82 Proj., like new............ 64. 

SE rr 48.75 


All these cameras are used, but in perfect 
working order. If interested send your money 
order and the camera will be shipped by re- 
turn mail on our ten day trial basis with money 
back guarantee. Trade-ins accepted. 
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NOW! In 


finest candia processing we include 
—with each initial roll developed 
and e ols arged—a beautiful, practical 


Leatherette Frame! We ultra fine- 

rain develop all rolls; time en- 
fi A ogee with ‘‘Magic-Eye’’; a- 

orate each negative and give bril- 
Sant marae »th deckled - edge en- 
largements on Velox panes: Order 
today or write for REE sample 


ants, Bp mange mailers other bargains. 
ll 


low, e- 
ide developing, Vaporat- 
ye Timing, and en- 
t x4 m Deckled-Edge 
' 


or 

36 exposures, 35MM atta - -$2.00 
18 exposures, 35MM..:..:/. .60 +c FRAME 
Reloads for 36 exposures... .50 
Reloads for .35 
Sixteen exposure No. 127 roll .50 
Eight Exp. roll No. 828 Ba xX 

ta . 


m, ete . 
leprints, 3x4, each ee 0 
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AMERICAN STUDIOS 
LA CROSSE. WISC. 


AMERICAN 


Dept. 104. 





36 Exp. Fine-Grain 
DEVELOPED, VAPORATED & ENLARGED 
TO 3X40N DACATEDEDGE VELOX PAPER 





addition to America’s 


riven be except r 


18 exposures. 
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PLASTIC 


Chicago 


Reel at your dealer 
AMERICAN MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CO. 


1751 N. Honore St. 





TRANSPARENT PLASTIC! Decided sunproversemt 
over metal reels 
as crystal. Sturdy, one-piece, light, smooth, true-run- 


xr write 


illinois 
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ART NEGATIVES 
Fine grain negatives for use in your enlarger 
or contact printer. Make sharp, salon prints 


of PRETTY MODELS with your 


own equipment. Negatives are 5 
2%4x2%4”. SAMPLE SET OF 4 
FOR $1 Single Sample, 25c 
FREE 35 mm Art transparency for 


with sample set of four for $1. 
Big Free Negative Offer 


Details sent with all $1 sample orders. 


RADIO CITY NEGATIVE COMPANY 
Box 123, Canal St. Sta., Dept. B2 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOR BEST BARGAINS 


Get in Touch with Your 


FRIEND IN THE BUSINESS 
FREE CATALOG P-2 


Jack Schiff cH. INC. 


55 Vesey St. N. Y. C. BE. 3-1151 






















ning, noiseless. Nothing to 
get out of order, 
8 mm and 16 mm Films 
Sizes: 200, and 300-ft. & 
mm films 

400-ft. 16 mm _ films 
EXCLUSIVE a ee holds | 
film for quick easier 
threading 3 sicts for co 
ventional threading gh 
material—no drag. wedg 
ng. Seale on sf hows 
footage at any « t : 
the new American Pl: stic 
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Texture Screens Are Easy to Make 
(Continued from page 51) 








There is an infinite variety of texture 
screens you can duplicate or originate 
and apply to your prints. One of the most 
popular is the stipple screen, which can 
be made to render a charcoal effect. A 
large, flat brush is best for stippling, be- 
ing either bounced or dabbed on the sur- 
face of the damp glazing fluid. The same 
type of brush will serve for obtaining a 
pleasing linen texture. In this case, the 
brush is drawn lightly over the glazing 
fluid at right angles, to form a pattern 
made up of small and fairly even squares. 

A cross-hatch texture is preferred by 
many, and is just what the name conveys: 
groups of small, parallel lines, made at 
angles to one another by means of a 
narrow, flat brush. (A brush such as is 
used in oil painting is good for this type 
of work.) You can even get a pictorial 
effect simply by tapping the end of a 
finger lightly over the glaze-covered 
glass until the surface is entirely covered 
with the skin texture. This produces a 
soft, diffused effect in a print. 

One interesting experiment you may 
want to try is that of producing a con- 
vincing oil-painting texture. Take the 
sheet of glass, with its layer of damp 
glazing, and place it above your enlarg- 
ing easel. Then project your negative 
and fashion your brush marks as though 
you were actually painting the scene with 
an oil brush. Lift up one edge of the 
glass (without disturbing its relative 
position above the easel), insert a sheet of 
enlarging paper in the easel, and make 
your print in the usual way. Most ordi- 
nary window glass or picture-frame glass 
is no thicker than 4s”, and for that rea- 
son the texture pattern is close enough 
to the emulsion surface of the printing 
paper to insure reasonably sharp rendi- 
tion of the texture image. 

The utmost sharpness, of course, can 
be obtained by making the pattern on the 


damp glaze, allowing it to dry thoroughly, 
and then turning the glass over so that 
the glaze is in contact with the printing 
paper. In the case of oil-painting texture 
this would necessitate projecting the 
negative image in reverse while putting 
in the brush marks on the damp glaze, 
then allowing it to dry, and finally put- 
ting the negative back in the enlarger in 
normal position and registering the 
brush-mark image with the normally 
projected negative image. 

In any case, the further away from the 
paper you place the texture screen, the 
less sharp the texture image will be. 

The increase in exposure required will 
depend upon the thickness of the layer of 
glazing. You'll have to work this out for 
any given screen by means of test strips. 
Your screens can be saved for further use 
if desired, since the glaze finally will 
harden—or you can remove the coating 
with turpentine or benzol. 

The selection of an appropriate screen 
is as important as the picture itself, for 
the texture must be in keeping with the 
thought you wish to convey. In fact, it 
should help you portray the thought more 
forcefully. 

It won't take you any time to become 
familiar with the process of making your 
own texture screens. As soon as you do, 
youll find yourself experimenting and 
creating individual textures of your own. 
It’s a fascinating pastime, and one which 
will yield pleasing and unusual effects in 
your prints.—™ 


—Try to avoid breathing in the chemical 
dust which sometimes arises when dry 
chemicals are poured in mixing solutions. 
Most of these particles are irritating to 
the nose and throat, and some are danger- 
ous. Glycin, for example is harmless when 
in solution, toxic in its dry form.—® 


























“Don't you think maybe he's carrying that odd angle stuff too far?" 
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Professional Photographer—At 13! 


(Continued from page 23) 








The ensuing print looked like an honest- 
to-goodness moonlight scene. A _ hotel 
bought the picture for use in an adver- 
tising folder. “They paid $10 for it,” 
Joan says, “but I never see any of the 
money I earn, because Daddy places it 
in the bank.” 

And already she’s earned several hun- 
dred dollars in cash through her picture 
taking, not to mention occasional profits 
in the form of merchandise and travel. 
She sold 57 prints to the Finnish Govern- 
ment in 1939. Then 39 more prints were 
purchased bythe Finnish Travel Bu- 
reau, and a Finnish magazine used 20 
“photos by Joan Cooper” in one of its 
issues. Her work has appeared in the 
rotogravure sections of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Boston Globe, Boston 
Herald, Providence Journal, Baltimore 
Sun, New York Mirror, and other pa- 
pers. 

Her earnings were kept intact until 
they were sufficient to buy her a good re- 
flex camera. Joan took this to a Massa- 
chusetts country club one morning, and 
made a shot of some horsemen and horse- 
women returning from a fox hunt. The 
subjects ordered a total of twenty 8 x 10 
prints, which the young photographer 
supplied at a fancy price. Later on, Col. 
Cooper took his daughter to a race track. 
One of the track officials took her over to 
the weighing machine, where she made a 
remarkable shot of the finish of a race. 
She sold several prints of this to the 
track, and a film manufacturer purchased 
one for use in advertising. 

In 1940 the Coopers—Col. and Mrs. 
Cooper and Joan—took a four-month trip 
down the west coast of South America. 
Joan had with her a Rolleicord, a Super 
Ikonta, and a Graflex. It sounds like a 
lot of cameras for a girl of 13 to take 
places with her, but it seems to have been 
well worth it. Joan’s pictures helped sub- 
stantially to pay for the entire junket. 

She made an agreement with a steam- 
ship line to supply its advertising depart- 
ment with quite a number of enlarge- 
ments for use in publicity. Thus, sev- 
eral weeks after returning home, Joan 
sent in 250 photos on Chile. And while 
busily engaged with her mid-semester 
examinations at school (in addition to 
making up the three months’ work she’d 
missed) she managed to pick out a couple 
of hundred Peru negatives for enlarging. 

During the trip to South America, the 
Cooper family went to the famous Club 
Hipico in Santiago, Chile, to see the 
races. When President Cerda of Chile 
arrived with his staff and entered the 
presidential box, Joan went up with the 
news photographers to take his picture. 
He glanced down and saw her among all 
the cameramen, and smiled as she made 
her exposure. Then he sent his personal 
aide down and requested her to come up 
and be photographed with him. Next 
day she delivered a print of the shot she’d 
taken of him, and he autographed a du- 
plicate of it for her. 

Lest you get the impression that Joan 


merely points the camera at something 
and presses the trigger, it should be ex- 
plained that she keeps a close check on 
all exposures. She uses a small notebook 
and jots down the date each negative was 
made, kind of film, time of day, light con- 
ditions, stop and shutter used, description 
of subject, and number of negative. The 
negatives are filed according to serial 
number, in a cabinet. 

Joan uses an exposure meter carefully, 
taking most of her readings close to the 
subject. She exposes for the shadows 
and lets the highlights take care of them- 
selves, as her father has taught her to do. 

New England newspaper editors and 
photographic experts are agreed on the 
fact that Joan gets a lot of good compo- 
sition into her pictures. Just how she 
does it they can’t tell you. She herself 
won't attempt to go into the matter in any 
great detail, since she doesn’t work from 
any strict set of compositional rules. But 
she never snaps a picture unless there’s 
some purpose back of it. 

“I always ask myself, ‘What does this 
picture tell?’” she says. “Then I deter- 
mine the viewpoint from which the sub- 
ject looks best. 

“Generally speaking, I just shoot what- 
ever looks good to me, without worrying 
too much about the artistic possibilities. 
It seems to work—because if I were to 
waste film by making useless pictures I’d 
soon hear from Daddy.” 

Last autumn, Col. Coopeer was sched- 
uled to speak on Finland to the mem- 
bers of the Boston City Club. A few 
hours before he was due to begin his 
lecture, the Army called him onto a spe- 
cial mission which took him suddenly 
out of the city. Without any prepara- 
tion or notes, Joan stepped in to pinch-hit 
for her father on the lecture platform. 
She scored such a tremendous success 
that she immediately got four bookings 
on her own ability. Among the occasions 
she has enjoyed most have been those on 
which she addressed members of the 
faculty of her own high school. Imagine 
any student seriously giving a lecture to 
his or her own teachers! 

Her print exhibitions in Boston and 
Providence aroused a great deal of inter- 
est. She’s hung one-man shows in sev- 
eral other places, and has a permanent 
exhibit on display at Newton High School. 

All the time she was scoring her first 
major photographic successes, Joan 
looked upon camera work as fun, but 
she planned to go into dress designing 
after completing her scholastic work. The 
latest word, however, 
about decided a lecturer’s life is much 
more fun. Program committees gener- 
ally give her a good dinner! 

There’s no telling what heights this 
modest but competent girl may reach if 
she keeps at her photography. With a 
camera-wise father to help her up the 
ladder, and with a wealth of experience 
already behind her, she may well turn 
out to be one of the foremost women pho- 
tographers of her time.—}® 
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EXACTLY 


De Luxe Ivory Model 


KALART MASTER 


AUTOMATIC 


SPEED FLASH 





Speed Flash .........Value $22.95 
Suede Case........... Value 2.50 
Total Value............. $25.45 














There are no strings attached to th‘s offer! $19.95 
is all you pay! And you get the nationally-famous 
completely automatic mechanical synchronizer that 
sets itself for the next exposure. Lightweight . . . 
fits most cameras . . . feather-touch operation— 
nothing awkward or bulky attached to your shutter. 
It comes to you with an attractive Suede Carrying 
Case which protects the Speed Flash from damage. 
Don’t wait—order NOW! 


= = Or Trade-in Your Old Synchronizer™ "4 


S 
Mmepie 


PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


15 W. 47th Street, New York City 5 





We'll allow you $6.45 for your present syn- 
a 
chronizer on the purchase of the Kalart 
t Master Automatic Speed Flash at $22.95. You i 
pay only $16.50 ‘price does not telude Suede 
t Case). Write, giving full details, ‘4 
| Make of Camera..ccccccsccccdecccccecese I 
; Shutter. cccccccccccccccc ngage cccccsccccce : 
| Cees Sener i 
i Addrestecccccccccccce gpbccccccccccccece a 
q l enclose Check Money-Order Send C.O.D. 4 
ee i 
, 7 . 
i 
4 
M 
| 
4 
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Poot tect and Display Prints 
ip an album - to full advantage 

with Engel Pot}xet “Aurt Corners” 


— Get the Genuine! — They 
mount prints tight or loose. 
Negatives may be filed in back 
of prints for ready reference. 
10c buys 100 of a color - 
black, white, gray, gold, silver, 
sepia, red. 
At your dealer or write to 

Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 30-B 4721 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


ggg INEST FINISHING | 
vga FOR ONLY 25c MORE / 


Pay a little more for extra quality, extra # 
care—your insurance against disappoint- 2 
ment and loss of pictures. 
5 mm roll ultra fine grain developed. 


















































































vaporated, 36 REP Ss onietgs- Sle: 
w ments, 51/4x414 $1.25 
BS GU. FORMS ncccccccccvcccsesce 1. 
16 exp. split films (120- ‘37, etc.). ¢ 
12 exp. split films (enl, to 4x4). 


better, send film today. 


T Beta Photo Laboratories 


‘ox 745, Grand Central Annex, New York, N.Y 





PROTECT FILMS ciate 


SCRATCH- 
ES. STAINS 
FINGER- 
MARKS-THE 


MOVIES 


VAP 


STAs 


IRATE 


at 
ages, 


“or fl 


VAPORATECO.. INC. 
130 w. 46TH ST 
NEW YORK CITY 


BELL & HOWELL CO 
1801 LARCHMONT CHICAGO 
TIGNO LABREA HOLLYWOOD 











YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


New Mammoth 40 Page Film Rental Catalog— 
Silent, Sound—8mm and lémm. Forward your 
name and adcaress today. 
NATIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 
69 Dey St., N. Y. C. 


















FRE Eg ‘booklet telle iow we teach you— 
at home thru our course in photo-journalism 
ost whee Ae wee te take, how to 
where Write TODAY! 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. inc. 

10 West 33 St. New York City 








35MM BULK FILM 











PLUS X SUPER X —SUPERIOR. |, 2, 3 
25 Feet $1.00 ——__-. 100 Ft. $3.1 
SUPER XX—PANATOMIC X—SUPREME—INFRA RED 
25 Feet 25 —___ 100 Ft. $4.00 


3 «36 ex.) CARTRIDGES $1.00 Your choice of fim 
KODACHROME ART oh a + Live arenes 78S cents each 
Ele tric Viewers $1 


POSTPAID U.S. c. 3. d.'s filled. info! mation on request 


AVE MONEY-FILM 
Dept. B, 7424 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 


’ ne PHOTO- ENGRAVING 


Amateurs, professionals, convert your knowledge 
of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 
am engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 
pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 





ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 

illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today 
. 

TASOPE' Dept. 155 Aurora, Mo. 





APITOLART NEGATIVES 


“For capital prints use Capitol negatives” 

Our art figure photo negatives can't be beat. 
Most beautiful models I in the East. All neg- 
atives on 35mm Plus-X fine grain developed. 
Guaranteed to make beautiful salon prints. 
$1 brings large assortment PLUS FREE Art 
Transparencies. 


CAPITOL NEGATIVES 
Dept. B Washington, D. C. 







Box 507 
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MOVIE MAKEUP 


(Continued from page 37) 











sturdy and will last longer, it will cost 
from 50 to 75 cents. Get it at the make- 
up counter of a department store, a beauty 
salon, or a theatrical goods supply house. 

To apply rouge, begin with the upper 
|lip, at one corner of the mouth. Paint 
|across to the center of the lip, then con- 
tinue the color out to the other corner. 
Repeat this procedure with the lower lip. 
Try to secure balance between the upper 
and lower lips, with regard to length and 
thickness. 
| If either lip is very short or very thin, 
it can be extended at the corners or made 
| thicker by carefully painting out beyond 
the natural lip edge. A lip can be thinned 
or shortened by putting rouge only on the 
desired portion of the lip and covering 
the rest of the lip with a heavy coating 
of foundation, then powdering over the 
foundation. The rouged lips should be 
wet with the tongue to remove stray 
powder. 

To take away the excessively oily ap- 
pearance of freshly applied lip-rouge 
(most noticeable when using lip-stick), 
have your model press her lips together 
upon a piece of folded cleansing tissue. 
This idea of “blotting” the freshly rouged 
|lips is already known to many women, 
|and is mentioned here for the benefit of 
| those photographers who may not have 
| heard of it yet. The general makeup for 
|the leading man in a motion picture is 
almost the same as that for the leading 
woman, except that mascara for eyelashes 
|is entirely omitted, and very little eye- 
shadowing is employed. Makeup founda- 
tion, powder, and rouge for men all are 
somewhat darker in tone. 
| To remove makeup, work cold cream 
into it first and then wipe it off gently 
with cleasing tissue. Immediately wash 
the face with a mild soap and lots of 
warm water. Don’t ever leave makeup 
on your subjects a moment longer than 
necessary. Facial skin can be expected 
to tolerate makeup for only a few hours 
at a time. 

Variety stores in Hollywood are offer- 
|ing a large jar. of theatrical cold cream 
| for 25 cents. Similar bargains undoubted- 
ly can be found in chain stores all over 
the country. Theatrical cold cream is to 
be preferred for makeup purposes be- 
cause it does a better job of protecting 
the skin. 

It is wise to test all makeup ideas with 
a still camera before trying them out 
on movie film. Use the same type of 
negative emulsion and lighting for your 
still pictures as you plan to use with 
your motion picture camera. In this way 
| you'll get a good idea of how the founda- 
| tion tone will register, etc. Keep a note- 
| book in which to record suggested changes 
in makeup. 

Use makeup with that next roll of 
movie film. At a cost of only a dollar or 
two, you can give your girl friend, wife, 

|or daughter the thrill of seeing herself 
“slamourized” on the screen! And you'll 
| have supplies left over for scores of scenes 
to be made on later occasions.— 








NEW BOOKS 





1942 UNIVERSAL PHOTO ALMANAC, edited 
by Louis H. Lanctot and Jacob Deschin. Pub- 
lished by Falk Publishing Co. Paper bound, 
6x9, 270 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

This handy reference volume contains 
a number of articles on photographic sub- 
jects by well-known writers in the field. 
In addition, there is a pictorial section 
with twenty-five full-page plates; formu- 
lary and laboratory reference section; 
market guide; bibliography; and dealer 
listings. 

~ + e 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S RULE BOOK, by 
Larry June. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth bound, 5!/2x8//4, 90 pages, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 

A splendid little volume about pho- 
tography. It was written for those 
camera owners whose picture taking con- 
sists of keeping a pictorial record of their 
life and doings, and who do not make it 
an all-absorbing hobby. Its purpose is 
to tell the reader how to make better 
pictures with simple cameras, rather than 
to offer a technical exposition of the 
means and methods of photography. The 
illustrations were made with inexpensive 
equipment under everyday conditions, 
and the author’s practical suggestions are 
based on his actual experiences. 


+. 7 = 

A MANUAL OF AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUE, 
by J. Carrol Tobias. Published by American 
Photographic Publishing Company. Cloth 
bound, 7x!0, 164 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

A complete treatise on the construction, 
operation, and uses of the airbrush. A 
few simple lessons in handling the instru- 
ment are included, followed by chapters 
devoted to specific applications in the 
fields of commercial art and photography. 
Once looked upon with considerable dis- 
favor, the airbrush today is recognized 
as an important tool by artists and pho- 
tographers. This volume will assist any 
serious worker in mastering the use of 
the instrument. 


Film Speeds Added to Meter 


F you own one of the older models 
of the Weston exposure meter, on 
which emulsion speed settings go only as 
far as 64, you have to make some sort 
of conversion when using the meter in 
conjunction with film having a speed 
greater than that. Finding this system 
inconvenient at times, I hit upon the idea 
of adding speeds by means of daubing the 
vacant portion of the dial at intervals 
with patches of enamel. Taking the higher 
speed numbers from a new Weston owned 
by a friend, my color scheme is as 
follows: white for 80, blue for 100, red 
for 128, green for 160, yellow for 200, 
purple for 250, and gray for 320. 
Contrasting colors should appear next 
to one another to render them more eas- 
ily distinguishable. It is a simple mat- 
ter to remember the color representing 
each film speed. And by means of this 
system I now can take the reading direct 
from the dial without any extra calcu- 
lation.—Bill Fuhr, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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CLOSEUPS with a CONDENSER 


by TED PARSONS 


the camera to place the taking lens in 
exactly the same position before making 
the exposure. 

This procedure is not recommended 
for cameras without groundglass or re- 
flex focusing unless a sheet of ground- 
glass or tissue paper can be fixed tempo- 
rarily in the film plane for focusing and 
arranging the setup. 

Exposure must be determined by ex- 
perimentation, and considerably more 
exposure than normal will be required 
because of the effect of the condenser 
lens. 

In order to assure sharpness, it is best 
to stop down your lens as far as possible 
to make the expo- 
sure. This will call 
for a long exposure, 
but you aren’t like- 
ly to want to photo- 
graph anything that 
is apt to move by 
this method. Set 
your camera up on 
a firm support, and 
see that the object 
also is placed so it Extreme closeup. 
won’t move. 

Try making closeups by this method. 
If your enlarger has a condenser lens, 
you can easily slip it out of the lamp- 
house for experimentation. With the set- 
up shown in the illustration, it was pos- 
sible to get an image of the little figure 
that was ten times as large as it would 
have been at the closest normal focusing 
position.— 


If you own an enlarger employing condensers, you can use one of the condenser lenses 
in place of special closeup attachments when you want to shoot big pictures of small objects. 
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OU don’t need a special closeup at- 
at tachment for your lens to take big 
Ee pictures of small objects. If you have a 
1. camera of the reflex type or one with 
groundglass focus- 

i ing, you can get 
Ms satisfactory results 
- by employing a con- 
denser lens in front 
of your regular 
'Y camera lens. 
7 Used condensers 
r are available at 
" many a 
stores and from 
e conte’ te Glee Condenser lens. 
« equipment, and cost very little. Even 
. one that has a scratched surface is suit- 
: able for work of this sort, as the scratches 
m will not be apparent in the finished pic- 
n ture. 
- The setup will depend on the focal 
i. length of your camera lens and that of 
oe the condenser lens you use. By a little 
. experimentation while watching the im- 
“< age on the groundglass, you can deter- 
mine the proper relationship between 
camera lens, condenser, and the object 
you are photographing. 
E, If you use a camera with groundglass 
mn focusing, all you have to do is arrange 
“ the setup until the image on the focusing 
screen is satisfactory and then shoot. The 
> same thing holds true when you are 
A working with a single-lens reflex. With 
a twin-lens reflex, however, you will 
on have to get all set with the condenser in 
= front of the viewing lens and then shift 
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NEW NEGATIVE FILES 


The Nega-File provides 
a new and inexpensive 
method for filing nega- 
tives for both the ama- 
teur and professional 
@e@ Each File is 
equipped with 100 
glassine envelopes, 
an Index and Visible 
Numerical Guides 
from 10-100 (capacity 
of each File is 200 en- 
velopes with exception 
DE LUXE No. “20” of No. 20 which is 
400 and No. 24 which 
is 600) © Each envelope printed for data rec- 
ord of exposure, etc., excepting envelopes for 
strip negatives @ Envelopes permit view of 
negative without handling @ Standard mudels 
of maroon simulated leather and heavy chip- 
board at prices listed below @ De Luxe models 
of solid quarter-sawed sycamore and varnished 
in natural wood finish available at $1.25 above 
prices listed below. 











Film Nos. File List Re- Envs. 
No. Price fills PerC 
35 mm., 828 and 127..... “35"" $1.45 $1.05 


120, 620—2'/4x3%q negs... ‘‘20°’ 1.45 -95 -85 
120, 620—2'/4x2'4 megs... *'24’’ 1.50 -95 -85 
620—strips of .-" sas. 


or 4—2'4x15% ........ “22 861.75 «61.30 = 1.05 
116, 616, 30, "118, 124, 

WO. BUMe FER. vc 0sc0ese “16 1.60 1.05 -90 
523 and 4x5 cut film.. “45 1.75 «1.35 (1.05 
TNT OOS GM, ws cevecscvce 67" 2.10 1.65 1.35 


(Refills contain 100 additional printed glassine en- 
velopes, another Index and Visible Numerical Guides 
from 110-200) 

Nega-Files for Slides available from $0.65—$3.95 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Mail Orders Filled 


THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY pent ti hwia 








TRY EASTERN FOR 
REAL VALUES! 


GUARANTEED E. N. CAMERAS 





ce tcl eg tee og OTT eT eee $28.25 
SE EEE Pcie diindie ans cand beak eeeake deuce sts 18.55 
Me WOM ED akc assonsecetoaenns 62.00 
35mm Beira F2.9 Coupled R.F........4.-+.-- 65.009 
4x5 B&J Press Camera 4.5 lens........0000-- 69.50 
Foth Derby II 2.5 Coupled R.F.............. 32.00 
Foth Derby II 3.5 Coupled B.F......c.cccese: 27.50 
i. EE ae oe 23.50 
Geweratte. 2.9 IONS. ......cercccccccerccnonece 19.00 
Kodak 35 F 3.5. Cee eee reer erereeseseeeseeeeees 28.50 
Kodak 35 F 5. ohd6S006 pees hank oe een eee 19.50 
Solar II 4.5 Lens OT ee TT ae 44.50 
Falcon Abbey Electric Flash Camera (New). 4.50 
Vest Pocket Doily 3.5 Compur (New).... . 25.00 
Ciroflex (New) . ves wéwevétev un dbaweeue 45.00 
Se ees er ee eee i ay aS ME 35.50 
Gadget Bag (outside pocket) ; ire edbkinie’s ae ecole 1.95 
Print Press (Reg. $4.50).. eo eee 2.50 
29-39mm Comb. Suns hade and 3 filters....... 3.25 
J el | ae. lan 18 


Send For Complete Revised Up-to-date 
BARGAIN BULLETIN—FREE 


Time payments—Trade-ins Accepted, 
Cameras Bought. Write to A. Knopf. 


EASTERN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
Hempstead, New York 


= MOVIE TITLES ‘fice car! 
M AT LOW COST . 
1 peat titles wal os Fs 4 


into ur films 
titler "Write, print or draw 














our titles on a card, and “‘shoot,’ 
tasy. No fuss or be ther. When order 
ing state make of camera 


(8mm only) Revere Revere 
Turret, Keystone, B & H, 
Eastman 20-25 Po 
Easily worth 32.80 This 
month, ONL 





SAVE MONEY... 
DEVELOP YOUR 
< OWN MOVIES 


only $15.50 complete 






Everything needed to develop your 


own film. Outfit pays for itself in 
short order, Reel holds 110 ft. 16mm 
or 8/8mm film. Drying rack, form- 
: ete ape nae. fu instructions included. 
wt fully guaranteed. 
*Smaller outfit, for 34 ft. 8/8m. film : $10.50 


BULK MOVIE FILM Great mc ‘tn dol Try it. Get double value 
for your film « ars. 100’ 8-8 $1.95. 100’ 

sgl, 8 $1.15. 400’ 16m. notched every 100’ $4.9 

Mail postcard for Bargain lists. Satiafac or mone : 

back on any purchase. ORDER DIREC T FROM 

THIS AD NOW. 


P SUPERIOR BULK FILM CO. 


“‘Home Processing Headquarters” 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, I. 
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Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
negatives are good, we issue a 
4c credit per print. Enlarged _ PRIZES 
to 3% x 4), with Photo- | Minioix will duplicate 
Electric Eye. Velox paper ise in “Pictures 
only. High class work guar- | Zrom Our Readers’ 
anteed. D.K. 20 Fine Grain | ning picture was de- 
Developing 24 HR. ing Ay printed 
SERVIC GUAR- - : 
ANTEED. SAVE MONEY. Send roll and $1.00 
today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus postage.) 

MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. O. Bex 1144, DEPT. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright 1989, Minipiz Laberateries 




















cantnibats GROUP NO. 2 
os aan E. K. Panatomic 
} at pply E. K. Super XX 


idges Agfa Supreme 


Group |— Dup. Sup. No. 2 
for $1.00 ¢ . A 
: $ 25 ft. 


Group 2— 
3 for 


infra Red 

25 ft. — $1.00 
50 ft. — $2.00 
os ft. — $3.50 





Minimum Order 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO., 


1510 WN. Sierra Bonita 
Hollywood, Calif. 








DON'TCUT YOUR 35mm FILMSTRIPS 
Keep Them in Handy 


MARA-FILES 


Preserve your films in the 
original rolls — easier to file, 
easier to locate, easier to han- 
die! Mara- Files provide safe, 
dustproof negative 
storage at little cost. 

Each file has index for 
description of roll and 

easy location. Mar a- 

Files are well made 

and have neat, black, 
pebbled coverings 

Send your order today 

50 Roll Mara-File $1.00 Postpaid —Get your negative 


= - strips put away 
25 Roll Mara-File 75c Postpaid 


good order 
MARATHON PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Box 415-A, Wausau, Wis. 








fe ‘ascinating new occupation quick] 
arned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 
brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while learning. No canvassing. 
Free Book tells how to make good 
money doing = delightful ease 
work for studios, stores, indiwvid- 
uals and friends reer today for 
our cor No obli ion 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
1515 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2262, Chicage, U.S.A. 


FREE ART SLIDE 


Something New! Gorgeous 2x2 art slide 
sent you free of charge... no obliga- 
tion. Write for your free slide today. 


NATIONAL ART SERVICE, DEPT. 330 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 


A 


Heavy Duty Squeegee Plates 
| WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 
Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 


ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 




















FREE CARTRIDGE REFILL 
ENLARGED oniargea to 3¥x44/2 


35 MM 36 Exposures 
Fine grain I FOR 
RELOADED ~“'™ soy, Srce* o ALL 
UB MAIL oy SERVICE 


DEVELOPED processed 

18 expocures processed and cartridge yn for 76c 
te 

ESSEX STATION. BOX A OSTON, MASS. 

















THE KaLarT CoMPANY, INc., 915 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., announces its Fifth An- 
nual Speed Flash Contest. Awards total 
$750 in photographic merchandise. First 
prize is an Anniversary Speed Graphic 
equipped with Kalart rangefinder, Master 
Automatic Speed Flash, and Sistogun. All 
entries must be taken with a Kalart Speed 
Flash. Both outdoor (synchro-sunlight) 
and indoor shots are acceptable. Color 
transparencies will receive the same con- 
sideration as black-and-white prints. Month- 
ly awards will be made for the best photo- 
graphs submitted during January and Feb- 
ruary. Entry blanks are available from the 
Kalart Company and photo dealers. Clos- 
ing date is March 31 


ADVERTISERS RESEARCH SERVICE, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is in the market 
for top-notch action pictures for use in an 
advertising campaign. Cannot’ consider 
photographs showing women or children, 
scenic views, or destruction. Photographers 
are advised to quote prices in submitting 
pictures. 


SoutTH Daxkota Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Brookings, S. D., announces a $1,000 
contest for the best pictures taken in that 
state. Photographs made during the past 
summer are eligible for competition. Entry 
blanks must accompany each picture, and 
are available by writing the above address. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, INC., 275 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., is in the market for 
Kodachrome transparencies larger than 35 
mm for use as cover illustrations for Na- 
tional Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing. 
Pictures should depict hunting, fishing, and 
camping scenes, with large foreground fig- 
ures. Vertical format is essential. Minimum 
price paid is $25.00. Seasonal subjects must 
be submitted about 6 months in advance— 
summer material is timely now. 


HARLEQUIN CORPORATION, 512 
New York, N. Y., 


Fifth Ave., 
announces a contest with 
$425 in cash prizes for pictures showing 
Harlequin glasseS, either worn by a female 
subject or used as a part of the composition 
of the photograph. The contest will be con- 
ducted in two divisions, one for amateurs 
and one for news photographers. In addi- 
tion to the picture prizes, $100 in cash will 
be awarded to the girl photographed wear- 
ing Harlequin glasses who is judged the 
most beautiful model. She will be judged 
only by photographs submitted. Entries 
should be sent to the Contest Editor at the 
above address. Closing date is April 15. 


FLORIDA RENDEZVOUS Magazine, 1661 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Fla., announces a pic- 
ture contest for amateurs and professionals. 
Awards will total $40 each month—$25 for 
first prize, $10 for second, and $5 for third. 
Photographs with Florida atmosphere are 
encouraged. The contest will continue 
monthly through April. 


COMPRESSED AIR Magazine, Phillipsburg, N. 

is seeking suitable photographs for use 
as cover illustrations during 1942. For the 
three best pictures submitted by February 
1, 1942, it will pay $40, $30, and $20, re- 
spectively, and for all others accepted for 
use on the cover during 1942 it will pay $10 
each. Square format is desired, Photo- 
graphs need not show actual air-operated 
equipment, but must deal with industries 
in which it is used. Each picture should 
be accompanied by sufficient information 
about the subject to provide caption mate- 
rial. Send entries to the Contest Editor, 
at the above address. 


Preserving Utensils 
OW that all available metal is needed 
for our national defense effort, it 
behooves each of us to use makeshifts— 
and it needn’t reduce the quality of our 


darkroom work, either. Inexpensive tin- 
ware funnels can be coated with dark- 
room paint to prevent rust or corrosion 
which might affect photographic solu- 
tions. The same treatment can be given 
to enamelware graduates and trays which 
have become chipped.—James Orr 
Massey, Glenbrook, Conn. 
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FINE 


JO MM FILM can 


developed xo enlarged 


Any exposure 11 of film 
= vproceased ——_ 

good negative enlarged = 

proximately ii - © 1.00 

we pa only 

> exPdsURE ROLLS developed and enlarged 

to twice original negative size for 25¢ 


only oe . 
Rush Your films today. Ask for FREE Sooklet 


when you order 


MINILABS 


Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0.. NEW YORK, NY 


ART KODACHROMES 


ORIGINALS—NOT DUPES—NOT PAINTINGS 
NOT CALENDAR DRAWINGS 


REAL LIVING MODELS 


Special Set of mee Assorted 
Color Prints ...... 
Duplicate Prints ... 


Complete Transparency Service 


HOLLYWOOD TRANSPARENCY COMPANY 
5005 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 














EXPOSURE METER REPAIRS 


Our repair department is well equipped to repair any 
make of photo-electric meter, foreign or domestic. 


Restore your expensive meter to service. 


For prompt service at reasonable charges send by 
parcel post direct to 


J. THOS. RHAMSTINE* 














305 Beaubien St., Detroit, Mich. 





“BETTER PICTURES” a 0 





ANY 35MM. ROLL—36 exposures, — 
and printed to size pane e-? 
EANDI ROLE 16 cer” ta7°sprit 
Seyeleeee one printed to on y 
ime, vine or developed, enlarged 
give q - Prompt Service. a 
roll and money 
ALL REPRINTS 3c EACH 

VAPORATED—10c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, nier-mailin ii. 
Send Sc stamps or coin to cover-mailing charges. 





UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 


ON SALE AT YOUR POST OFFICE OR BANK 


AMERICA ON GUARD! 


Above is a reproduction of the 
Treasury Department’s Defense 
Savings Poster, showing an exact 
duplication of the original “Minute 
Man” statue by famed sculptor 
Daniel Chester French. Defense 
Bonds and Stamps, on sale at your 
bank or post office, are a vital part 
of America’s defense preparations. 
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No. 4—COMPOSITION 


. enlarging equipment, etc. 


| USES by W. Bradford 


» Ne. 6—COLOR 
RAPHY by tvan Dmitri. 


bruary, 1942 


30 
COMPLETE 


AUTHORITATIVE, ILLUSTRATED 
’ POCKET-SIZE BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ne. 1—YOUR CAMERA AND No. 17—PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN 
HOW IT WORKS by W. E. SES AND SHUTTERS xy 
and Chartes A. Savage. Selection. ard W. St. Clair, A.R.P.S. Pho- 
ise, focusing, composing, lenses. tographic optics; camera lenses; 
shutters, filters, problems, etc. auxiliary lenses and shutters, etc. 


> Ne. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINT: AND 
ING AND 
») and DeVera ~4 


Montage. double ex- 
posure, solarization and other odd 
effects obtained by ph hy. 


tary and advanced developing, 
hemicals, types of printing, ele- 
nentary and advanced enlarging, 





Ne. 19—SELLING YOUR 
Ne. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR TURES by Kurt S. Safranski. 
Shank. Markets, saleable material, legal 
ight, film sensitivity, types” of aspects, and numerous hints on 
ters, polarizing screens, color sep- making money with your camera. 
ration, lens shade, problems. ete. 
FOR BOOK AND. FORMULARY. by 
THE AMATEUR] by Kenneth ny A Base 
Heilbron. Joining subject and mulas for film and paper develop- 
icture, the picture as a whole or, xing baths, intensifiers, re- 
tone, lines, rhythm, ete. ducers, toners; darkroom plans, 


No. SMOVIE MAKING FoR equipment technique, etc. 

TH Herbert C. _ 

McKay, F.R.P.S. Modern movies Puotoomariy te Woot. 
mera, 


cameras, using the can Di 
a “ =. jiscusses approach to land- 
duction, titling, projection, ete. scapes, action shots, interior pic- 


_ tures, portraits, etc., explaining use 
pS gg ma and operation of camera 
{ subjects, separation negatives, 
E density scales, wash-off relief print- Ne. 22—MANUAL OF CORRECT 
ng. chromatone printing, etc ex E by H. P. Rockwell, 
Jr. Complete information on ex- 


> No. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY Poture and use of exposure meter. 


o 


ioe stour, eyes, eyebrows, lips. etc. 


te PS. 1} 
> No. 9—TRICKS FoR camera ©-5;,,.. 
- OWNE! 


| by Harold Lambert. 


. Cameras and 
juipment, taking the shot, posing. Ne. 23—TAKING PICTURES 
shing and processing. etc AT NIGHT by Robert W. Brown. 
‘Taking pictures after dark by moon- 
Ne. 8—HOME PORTRAITURE licht. making effective silhouettes, 
AND MAKE-UP by Maurice how to record reflections of lights 

Sey © and Syd S$ Part on water, fireworks displays, etc. 

I: Tools, lighting, posing, back- 
round, ete. Part II: Restyling Ne. 24—TABLETOP PHOTOG- 
oe Ls, by Jacob Deschin, A.R. 

etho 


ds and materials for 





ha sacha i tabletops. ‘erspective, 
n O nding col- ” " 
jon of the latest and moss etias. a an on 
luable kinks and hints on every 
sse of amateur photography. No. 25—PORTRAITURE SIM- 
PLIFIED by A. L. Schafer. 
GLOSSARY FOR [Instructions for lighting and posing 


No. 10—A 
PHOTOGRAPHY, Compiled by with helpful diagrams, discusses 


Frank Fenner, Jr. Over 3,000 equipment, composition, etc. 
words having photographic signifi- 
e are defined. They cover still 


snd motion-picture photography in Ne. 26— MAKING COLOR 


PRINTS by Dr. Jerome H. Lead- 
ley and Werner Stegemeyer. Pop- 
No. 11—OUTDOOR PHOTOG. wiar processes; including making 
RAPHY by Samuel rierson, of separation negatives, variations 
mprebensive coverage of the in density and contrast, etc, 
ure = possibilities found out- 
rs; landscape, pictorial, ete 


sck-and-white and color 


27—PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 

FOR THE FREELANCE by Kip 
No. 12—INDOOR PHOTOGRA- Ross, A.R.P.S. Equipment, flash 
PHY by Hillary G. Bailey, F.R. pechnique. markets, valuable hints, 
P.S. Posing, lighting, and exposure o4¢, 


© for portraiture, table-top, etc 


> No. 13—FLASH PHOTOGRA- No. 28—COLOR MOVIES FOR 


7) PHY by Rus Arnold. Flash 


THE gw tor a pa Ry 8. 
juipment, synchronization, ex- Tuttle, A.R.P.S., wi a Fore- 
sure, indoor and outdoor work at word by Dr. Walter Clark, F.R. 
sht or in daytime, etc P. 


of coloe, editing, titling, étc. 


© No. 14A—PHOTOGRAPHING 


ACTION by Victor De Paima. jo. 23—NEGATIVE RETOUCH- 
$ ting shutter speed for motion. ING and PRINT FINISHING by 
ial discussion of action photog- Ernest E. D d Norris 

y outdoors and indoors Harkness. Ways improving 
photographs after negatives have 

No. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARG- [oo\OFo not od: print spotting, ton 
ING by Stephen White, A.R.P.S. jn¢ staining. coloring, mounting, ete. 
( plete guide to projection print 
printing technique, paper, etc, 


No. 
No. 16—MINIATURE CAMERA QUESTIONS and 
TECHNIQUE by Fenwick G. An instructive course in the prin- 
Small. Discusses miniature cam- ciples of photography with over 
special technique in shooting, 400 questions accompanied by 
grain developing. printing. ete, complete answers. 


Lil. gs vical vhebediey 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 


.S. Equipment, exposure, control 


30—PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ANSWERS. = 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Here’s Reliable Photographic Information 


Photographic Series cover every branch 
of photography .. . still and movie... 
black-and-white and color, indoors and 
outdoors. No matter what your photo- 


Gone are the days of seeking photo- 
graphic success by the hit-and-miss 
route ... with its costly, time-wasting 
detours. Now... thanks to the LITTLE 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY Photographic 
Series you can have outstanding 
experts guide your progress in every 
phase of photography. Here, in 30 
sparkling, pocket-size text books, the 
masters reveal their secrets. . . . In 
clear, non-technical language, they dis- 
close the formulae, the tricks, the time- 
tested methods which have carried 
them to the top. As informative and 
authoritative as the nation’s best 
photographic minds can make them, 
these 30 colorfully-jacketed, profusely- 
illustrated volumes of the L. T. L. 


graphic experience may be. . . no mat- 
ter whether you are a beginner or a 
seasoned photographer and darkroom 
worker . . . in this banner series you 
will discover a wealth of valuable 
knowledge—easy to find, easy to read, 
easy to understand. For a quick, sure 
solution to your photographic prob- 
lems, you will find the Photographic 
Series at any leading book, camera or 
department store . . . or send the con- 
venient coupon below for your first 


volumes now! 


ON SALE AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES— OR USE HANDY COUPON BELOW! 





LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY, Dept. 242 


(0 Send the complete set (30 volumes) Enclosed $ 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the books of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES whose numbers I have circled below. [If 
I am not completely satisfied, I have the privilege of returning them within five days for refund in full, 


1234856789 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


eee eee eees Pore eer eee CECE UCOCOCOCOCOCOCSS SCS See eee eer ree) 


eee ee Peete meee ee eree sees eases eee 


(70c each outside of U.S.A.—Payment with order) 


OC Send C. 0. D. postage added. (C.0 D. in U.S. A. only) 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO SELL 


Large Adon 14’ Telephoto Lens 
A. Al- 





DALLMEYER 
ix5 f4.5. Guaranteed like new, $110.00. 
bright, 672 South 17th St., Newark, N. J. 
ALL like new, 2 years guaranteed: Leica F, 
Chrome, f3.5, $115; Leica F, Chrome, f2, $125; 
Leica G, f3.5, $125; Leica G, f2, $135; Contax II, 
f2, $155; Contax HI, f1.5, $179, Contax III, f2, 
$165; Contax III, f1.5, $199; Ikonta ‘*A-Special,”’ 
Tessar 3.5, $45; Super Ikonta ‘‘B’’, 1 Window, 
f2.8, $135; Retina II, f2, $79; Keystone 8MM., 
t1.9, $49; Revere 8MM., f1.9, $49. Many others. 
Trades accepted American Camera Exchange, 
2130 Broadway, New York 

KODAK Precision Enlarger with 2’’ lens and ac- 
Clyde Baumgardner, Hazard, Ky. 
RETINA II, latest. Case, sunshade, filter. Cash. 
Consider trade latest Automatic Rolleiflex. Box 
910, Spencer, lowa 

LIKE new Agfa Speedex, f4.5 Used one roll 
20.00 Box HF, % Popular Photography, 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. ee 
LEICA ‘“‘D’’ and Lenses, 90mm 50mm. ; 28mm, 
Box 1113, 22 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
LEICA 50mm. Elmar f3.5, Stereoly Attachment, 
Vasex Enlarger Housing, Sliding Copy Attachment. 
Box RS, % Popular Photography, 540 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

SUPER Baldina, 35mm. f2.9 Radionar, Compur 
rapid, C.R.F., Case, filters Like new, $45.00. 
O. W. Burg, 7307 Linden, Houston, Texas 

THE new metal B & J 4x5 Press Camera meets 
exacting needs of the press photographer for real 
action Assures perfect negatives Revolving 
back. Many new features. Only $49.50. Ask your 
dealer, Literature Free. Manufactured by Burke 
& James, Inc., 223 W. Madison St., Chicago 
ARGUS Techniscope complete including Argus C3 
camera 35mm Argus 35mm. Enlarger complete ; 
Yankee adjustable film tank and Daylight bulk film 
winder Used, almost new Will sell for best of- 
fer. E. Carroll, 6310 Hampton Blvd., Norfolk, Va 


NEW Miniature Speed-Graphic, f3.7, FPA, Shade 
$130.00 or trade Castle, 2432 83rd St., Jackson 
Heights, New York 

STILL available at Central 
in Cameras and Supplies 
trated catalog listing still and movie cameras, 
films, lense enlargers, meters, supplie at tre- 
mendous saving all guaranteed Trade in your 
old camera or equipment Write for your free 
copy of newest money-saving bargain book—just 
out! Limited edition Hurry! Central Camera 
Co (Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 
South Wabash Ave., Dept. B-34Z, Chicago, Illinois 


GIANT Central Photographic Almanac Complete 
money-saving guide to everything photographic 
List thousand of item cameras, equipment, 
lenses, printers, easels, enlargers, accessories. Ar- 
ticles by world-famed experts advise on better 
picture-taking. Complete data on film speeds, ex 
posure table color printing, enlarging, ete 
money Send 25 cents (credited on first order of 
$2.00 or more) to Central Camera Co Dept 
$-17Z, 230 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
CAMERAS and Supplies Free illustrated catalog 
listing everything photographic—still and movie 
cameras, filr lense enlargers, meters, supplies 
at tremendou aving Hundreds of bargains 
All guaranteed We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade Write now for your free 
copy of our newest money-saving bargain book 
just out! = Li ted edition Hurry! Central Cam- 
era Co. (Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 
230 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. B-17Z, Chicago, 
Illinoi 
BANTAM Special, filters, $60.00 or trade for 4x5 
or 5x7 view camera B. W. Dunavant, Fulton, 
Missouri 
MIKUT Color amera, 15 holders, 2 set 
$100.00 Edwards, 30 E. Adams, 
Illinois 
SELL, Argus C-2, Case, Filter; or trade for film 
pack or reflex Ivan Flye, Newcastle, Maine 
UNIVEX Mercury, f3.5 anastigmat lens, case and 
flash unit, $22.50 x7 Pre Graflex, magazine, 
$30.00 Edward Frommader, Davenport, Iowa 


FOR Sale. Graflex 5x7 Press, B&J 714" f4.5 lens. 


G. V. Jon, General Delivery, Akron, Ohio 

FOR Sal Leica Valoy Enlarger and Leica f2 
Mmm. Summar,. 215 Wall St., Bethlehem, Pa 
LEICA, G chrome, f2 Summar 
tion Eveready case, accessories, 
Automatic Rolleiflex, Graphic 
Kammerman, 835 S. 59th St., 


cessories 


Hundreds of bargains 
Send for free illus- 


save 


filters, 


Chicago, 


New condi- 
$130.00 Swap 
Outfit Eugene 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rodenstock f2.9, compur, 

Latta, 1343 Tennessee, 


2%x2'4 Wirgin Reflex, 
case, excellent condition 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Perfect condition. 
$35.00. Chas. 


OMEGA A enlarger 35mm. 
Lens mounts for Argus and Leica. 
Hudson, Hazard, Ky. oe _ 
CONTAX III, f2 Sonnar, Everready case, 3 Zeiss 
filters. Perfect $165.00 Bob Little, Duke Hos- 
pital, Durham, North Carolina. _ 

Turner-Reich Convertible 
Tripod, $100.00. 


5x7 Korona View, 7%”’ 
Anastigmat, Elwood Enlarger, 
Bob Morey, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic 
Cameras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. 
New York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New 
York ° Le Pris : 
TURN to page 105 for the inventory sale of the 
Olden Camera & Lens Company. 
CAMERAS bought, sold, exchanged. 
new, used, trade-ins, demonstrators, etc. Candid 
camera with built-in flash low as $4.95. Leicas, 
Contax, Graflex, Movie Outfits, ete., at like sav- 
ings Hundreds of values to choose from Bar- 
gain list free! Powell’s, 151 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago - Sen 
THORNTON-Pickard 8x10 shutter. Old 8x10 view 
camera, 3—8x10 Eastman cut-film holders, 4x5 
Graflex cut-film magazine, like new. Goerz-Dagor 
series three lens, compound shutter, seven inch. 
110 Rugby Circle, College Park, Georgia. 

3%x4%4 Anniversary Graphic, f4.7 Ektar, R.F.; 
Mendelsohn, new, accessories. Want $160.00, 
Contax II, Leica IIIB, Rolleiflex, Ikoflex III. Max 
Smith, 612 S. Gibson St., Princeton, Indiana. 
CAMERAS—Equipment (new-used) bought, sold, 
traded. Highest prices paid for used equipment. 
Universal Camera Exchange, 97 West Broadway, 
New York City 

214x3%4 Speed Graphic and accessories. Cost over 
$200.00 Will sell for $159.00 or trade for 4x5 
size 70 Orange Street, Attleboro, Mass. 

AGFA 3%x4% View—3 holders—Case. Practically 
new—$36.00. Ivan Virgil, Indian Lake, New York. 
ROLLEICORD, f3.5 Tritor lens, Eveready case 
$95.00 Want Firearms Frank Wilkinson, 82 
Monticello, Buffalo, New York. 

LEICA f2 Valoy enlarger $135.00, Univex Mer- 
cury $15.00; Memo f3.5 $15.00. 2140 Santee 
Street, Los Angeles, California 

NATIONAL Graflex, Tessar f3.5, telephoto lens, 
case, accessories, $85.00. Skinner, 235 Buckeye 
St., Hamilton, Ohio 


Bargains in 





CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 





WANTED: Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, Super-Ikonta 
Miniature Cameras, Lenses, Binoculars. Highest 
Cash-Prices Free Estimate American Camera 
Exchange, 2130 Broadway, New York. 
WANTED—Plasmat, Radar or Turner-Reich lens 
in shutter, 8 to 12 inch focus. Equal to new con- 
dition Cash upon acceptance. P.O. Box 707, 
Wheeling, W. Va 

WANTED, Leica or Contax and lenses 
binoculars Brooks, 
Illinois. 

ONE 300mm. or 12 inch focal length anastigmat 
lens to cover 8x10 normal perspective mounted in 
barrel with self-cocking shutter and diaphragm, 
opening f6, or faster lens E. Carroll, 6310 
Hampton Blvd., Norfolk, Virginia 
WANTED: Leica motor for cash 
4137 S. Artesian Ave., Chicago, Ill 
WANTED Good used 
Exakta and 22 pistol 
Griffin Avenue, 


Also good 
3318 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 


cago, 


Peter Cernak, 


Enlarger 
Ralph V 
Canonsburg, Pa 

BANTAM Special f2—will pay $60.00 
volder, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass 


CONTAX 


Korelle Reflex, 
D’Amico, 518 


Write De- 


Universal Revolving Viewfinder 28mm 
to 135mm Elmer A. Duncan, 600 Temple Bar 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WANTED late model Rolleiflex, Rolleicord IIL; ac- 
cessories New condition Jack Fontana, 71 
Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

UNIVEX 8mm. and Eastman double 8mm, cam- 
era spools Fromaders, Davenport, Iowa. 
HIGHEST 
any optical 
teed. 


Prices for used cameras, equipment, 
merchandise Satisfaction guaran- 
Gordon’s, 162-P Madison, Chicago. 





REDUCED RATES 
iO) td v.19) 4.0) 


Non-commercial readers who wish to 
buy, sell, or exchange cameras or equip- 
ment are invited to take advantage of 
our new reduced rates in th “+i 

15 words for $1.50 

each. Payable in advance. 


BANTAM Special Ektar f2 Compur shutter, per- 
fect. At once. Walter E. Hamilton, Ovid, Colo- 
rado. nad ; ¥ 
214x214 roll, rangefinder, non-reflex, camera plus 
accessories. Cash. Dick Jones, 820% Francis, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. _ ~ a ; 
WANTED: (4x5 enlarger) 35mm. Elmar f3.5, 
eveready case for Leica. Dick Kelsey, Chatham, 
Mass See eee ; 
WANTED: Leica G Elmar or Summar lens cash 
deal Lang, 77 Drake Court, Omaha, Nebr. P 
CASH: We buy cameras, projectors, lenses, ete, 
Highest prices. (We also accept musical instru- 
ments, guns, etc., toward cameras.) George Levine 
& Sons, Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Es- 
tab. 1896. ; ; 
WANTED—lIkoflex II or II—Trade Voigtlander 
Rangefinder Bessa or pay cash. Write D. Lewis 
Milton, Bessemer, Alabama. on! A 
PAWNBROKERS since 1858. Specializing liberal 
loans on cameras anywhere in United States. Free 
information and appraisal. H. Stern, 872 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. : _ 

WANTED: Retina II, Weltini, Contax or similar, 
Cash for best offer. Dr. Tate, Theater Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. _ 

WANTED: 35 mm Camera. 
jector. 6%x8% film holders. 
Box 63, Terre Haute, Indiana. 








Range finder. Pro- 
Charles Kirkham, 





CAMERA REPAIRS 





REPAIRS; Shutters, Rangefinders. Accuracy 
guaranteed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 West 44th St., 
New York City. 

SKILLED Technicians—Rolleis, Linhofs, Graphics, 
etc. Rangefinders and Synchronizer installations, 
repairs and adjustments. Fotocam Service Co., 
1265 Broadway, New York City. 

CAMERAS, shutters, movie cameras, etc. (All 
makes—foreign and domestic) Specialists in re- 
pairs on Compur Shutters; 24 years’ experience. 
Midtown Optical & Camera Service Co., 1192 Sixth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. Longacre 3-3764 
EXPERT repairing of all Compur and Compound 
shutters by the U.S. Manufacturer Representative, 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. ¥ 





INSTRUCTION 





MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 
OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Send for free information and _ requirements 
National Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, 
Chicago 
CORRESPONDENCE 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500 Sher- 
man, Dept. B-237, Chicago. 


educational 
Exchanged. 
Cash paid 


Courses and 








THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of 
photography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text 
books is complete in itself, authoritative, profusely 
illustrated, authored by noted photographers. On 
sale at all leading camera, department and book 
stores. See page 111 for complete list of titles 
ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve yout 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

WANTED: Kodachrome slides made on Florida 
and Cuba Camera tour. Contact me before leav- 
ing. Mrs. Thase Daniel, Norphlet, Arkansas. 
INVENTORS write immediately—Two valuable 
booklets about patents and selling inventions 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 612-B Victor Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

WANTED to buy: Your pictures. Hundreds of 
editors and art directors are seeking photographs. 
Why not market your photography and_ talents 
through this proven, reliable agency and coach- 
ing service. Write for details and free market 
letter. Free-Lance Photographers Guild, Inc., 
219 East 44th St., Dept. B-3, New York, N. Y. 
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WANTED—a 35mm. cameraman on every college 
campus. Good pay. Write to Fred Holt, Lock- 
port, Illinois. 





WANTED—Unusual or striking cloud pictures. 
No copyrights. Send print. Will correspond re- 
garding those acceptable. Include return postage. 
Lieut. Ernest G. Vetter, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: Late model 8mm. projector. Cash for 
best offer. Box 124, Somerset, Ky. 


8 mm. movie film, Griffin, 203 Elm, Ithaca, New 
York. 


MOVIES for grownups, 8-16mm. Lists, lens 
cloth, 10e. Jenkins, 392, Elmira, New York. 


NEW: Revere or Bolex 8 or 16mm. outfit, screen. 
Reasonable. Glenn Mishler, Warren, Ohio. 























24 FILMS yearly—Round-robin exchange—$1.00. 
Write Movie Amateurs, 2521 Upham, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

SELL for $75.00 cash Bell and Howell Filmo 
16mm, auto load speedster, f2.7 lens. With case. 
Edna Shober, Sandstone, Minnesota. 








FREE 16mm films. Loaned not rented. Sound and 
silent. Thousands. All subjects. Standard 400 ft. 
reels. List 10c. Susquehanna Service, Steelton, 
Pennsylvania. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


35mm rolls including Univex Mercury Fine Grain 
Developed 36 big 3%x5 enlargements $1. Reload 
35c. Filmshop, Linton, Indiana. 








FREE to POPULAR ‘PHOTOGRAPHY Readers: 
Any roll developed to 16 sparkling Nu-Art never- 
fade enameled prints plus two beautiful Holly- 
wood enlargements and two Free ge 
frames, only 25c; 20 reprints, 25c; 100, $1.0 

Overnight service. Nu- Art, F-45, Des Moines, ia. 





REVOLUTIONARY | new 35mm fine grain process- 

g and 36 3%x5 prints. $1.00. Cartridges re- 
turned. Gar Miller, 115 Paulison, Passaic, New 
Jersey. 


QUALITY 8x10 ) Sepia-toned enlargement 50c. 
Each negative individually handled for best re- 
sults. Silverstein, 180 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


PHOTO Leatherette cases 1% x 2— “7 00—100. 
Bonomo, 206 Melrose St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


LARGE bear rug for Kodak Monitor, Supermatic 
and G.E. meter. David Huddle, Greenview, Cali- 
fornia. 

















TRADE new Model II Réflex Korelle, f3.5 Cassar, 
accessories for late Super Ikonta B or ? J. Ja- 
cobson, 2009 Perrine St., Lafayette, _Indiana. 


35 MM SPECIAL! 7105... 25 


25%, ... SUS 100 Fr. ... $3.50 


ary tl AGF DUPONT 








SUPER OLrRa- SPEED SUPERIOR 
PANATOMIC X 4 Ma TYPE 1-2-3 


RELOADED CARTRIDGES All Types—3 fer $1.00 
Bulk Winder & 25 ft. any film—$4.95 
Mail order promptly filled—Postpaid or C. 0. D. 
MODEL FILM CO., 620 Trinity Ave., BSrenmx, N. Y¥ 


POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 


These Positives are made on NON - INFLAMMABLE 
SAFETY STOCK from your 35mm or Bartam nega- 
ives. They have the same fine grain as your nega- 
ives. You can projec fone positives to any size. 

ex 








P. 
veces rolls....$1.25 : ive rolis... .$2.00 
an .25c¢ per es or negatives returned intact) 
This is vod economical way to view life size pictures. 
ped Your’ FILM TODAY 


ack Guarantee — 


ney 
Projection “Slide Co. mex 319, Genera' P.O. N.Y. C 


RRR om 
if YOU see differently 


and wish to make INDIVIDUAL pictures 
. the most thorough and exacting wore‘ 
rse to be found . . .”—Popular Science. 
ad stinetly different method of instruction . . . high ats 
ity of students . . . famous professionals and amateurs 
: **—Camera Craft. 


NEW TERM STARTING. Write for Catalog P5 
BEN M. RABINOVITCH 
40 W. 56 New York 
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Wow cau STANDARDIZE 
gra developing 


Use EDWAL-20 over and over, replenished with High Energy Replenisher. 


Develop each film the same length of time when the temperature and the 
film class* are the same. 


Get uniform negatives roll after roll, pack after pack, sheet after sheet, 
that will enlarge 25 to 60 diameters or more. 


Avoid all uncertainty about developing time, fine grain and contrast. 





ES, you can set up a system that will yield the kind of fine- 
7 on negatives you want every time if you use EDWAL-20 and 
Edwal-20 High Energy Replenisher. Complete instructions, in- 
cluding developing times at temperatures from 65° F. to 85° F., for 
all classes* of films, are provided with each package, and they’re ex- 
tremely easy to follow. 


If you are not developing your own films because of uncertainty 

about the results you'll get, you need hesitate no longer. Edwal-20, 
“ with Edwal-20 High Energy Replenisher—used as instructed— 

will remove all your uncertainty. See your nearest Edwal dealer, 

now, and get this perfect combination—an 

ultra-fine grain developer and re- 

plenisher that you can depend 

on 


EDWAL 20 
HighEnergy  fOwa 


suPER-20 


Replenisher 


NOTICE THESE LOW PRICES 


Edwal 20 Fine Grain Developer (powder) .$ .75 can (makes 1 qt.) 
Edwal Super 20 Fine Grain Developer (liquid). 1.25 qt. bottle 
Edwal 20 High Energy Replenisher (powder) .85 can (makes 1 qt.) 


(A quart of Edwal 20 replenished with Edwal 20 High 
Energy Replenisher develops 33 to 40 rolls, all of absolute 
uniformity. Approximately 6%c per roll!) 


: EDWAL Laboratories, Inc. 
the 1942 Edition of "MODERN DEVELOPING METH- Dept. 2PP, 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
uur 96 page quick reference book and working manual Send me, postpaid, your New 1942 Edition of MODERN DEVEL- l 
ch has just been printed It tells you exactly how to process OPING METHODS, for which I enclose 50 cents (money order, 
d stamps or coin) It is understood»that if I am not entirely pleased, 
nd print latest, most convenient and simple methods I may return it in good condition and the full purchase price will | 
y illustrated. The price, at dealers or by mail, postpaid, be refunded. 


1€ COUPON to send for your Copy 


* If you Want Developing Done Well 
Do It Yourself ..... with EDWAL 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CHEMICAL AFTER-TREATMENT 


Negative Characteristics—Methods of After-Treatment—Intensification 
Reduction—Types of Reducers—Local After-Treatment—Handwork 


A WIDE gap exists between the work of the aver- 
age photographic amateur and that of the salon 
exhibitor. The fact itself is obvious, but many ama- 
teurs do not have the slightest idea as to how the gap 
can be bridged. There is a large volume of amateur 
work of highly creditable quality both as regards tech- 
nique and esthetics, which, nevertheless, falls way short 
of the salon standard. One of the most valuable train- 
ing aids that any amateur can gain is that which comes 
irom examining a salon print and comparing it with a 
contact print from the original negative. 

A photographic negative has often been likened to 
a stencil, and this is true insofar as documentary and 
record photography is concerned. However, in the 
process of picture making by photography the negative 
is nothing more than the raw material from which the 
final picture is made. It is not too farfetched to com- 
pare the negative to the original subject. The original 
is arranged and lighted by the photographer to the end 
that he may obtain, in a mechanical reproduction, the 
specific effect he desires. The negative, although it 
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permits no alteration of pose and lighting, is subject to 
a wide variety of controls. This may and very often 
does result in a positive which bears only a basic re- 
semblance to a straight contact print. 

The actual procedure of controlling the print pro- 
duction may be divided into three parts. The first of 
these is the removal of certain actual blemishes, or cor- 
rection of other technical deficiencies of the negative. 
The second is the alteration of the values of the nega- 
tive, which includes decreasing or increasing the depth 
of the tone, the emphasis of the lighting effect, the 
removal or addition of complete images or portions 
of such images, and a similar definite alteration of the 
main image itself. The third step is that in which 
the effect of the projected image upon the sensitive 
paper is controlled by various means during the actual 
process of projection. The first two activities lie with- 
in the province of our present discussion. The third, 
being a subdivision of print making, does not fall within 
the province of our subject, the photographic negative. 

One of the characteristics noted in the completed 
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negative is its general density and contrast. It must 
be borne in mind that we have several combinations of 
four basic conditions. These are underexposure, over- 
exposure, underdevelopment, and overdevelopment. A 
negative may be underexposed and underdeveloped. It 
may be underexposed and overdeveloped. It may be 
overexposed and underdeveloped, or it may be overex- 
posed and overdeveloped (see Fig. 71). 


Negative Characteristics. 


Underexposed-Underdeveloped. The image of this 
negative is thin throughout. Most of the shadows are 
non-existent, while the highlights are considerably 
less than normal in density. If the conditions are ex- 
treme, this negative must be abandoned and replaced 
by another exposure. It would be desirable to build 
up the image to a greater density, but this cannot be 
done unless there is at least an infinitesimal deposit 
upon which to build. When shadows are completely 
transparent—containing no deposit whatsoever—it is 
hopeless to try to remedy the condition. 

Underexposed-Overdeveloped. This negative has 
an image in which the highlights probably are opaque 
and the shadows without detail. If the shadows are 
completely clear there is no possible remedy, just as in 
the preceding case. However, if the condition is one in 
which there is detail in the shadow but it is unavailable 
because no printing paper will accommodate the range 
of the negative, it would be desirable to build up the 
shadow detail and cut down the highlights. This can 
be done to a limited degree by a process of intensifica- 
tion followed by selective reduction. 

Overexposed-Underdeveloped. This negative often 
appears to have very high quality. It is full of detail 
both in the shadows and in the highlights which are 
not blocked. The difficulty with this negative is that 
it produces a gray or flat print—that is, the shadows are 
not dark enough and the highlights are not white 
enough. This negative would be greatly improved i 
an extreme case by removing the silver deposit to the 
point where shadow detail was barely visible, and then 
building up the contrast by disproportion: itely increas 
ing the highlight deposit. This is a very simple matter, 
as it involves simple reduction followed by straight 
intensification. 

Overexposed-Overdeveloped. This negative is ex- 
tremely dense, and in many cases the highlights 
through a range of several tones exhaust the emulsion. 
However, it is only the extreme case in which this is 
true. Reduction of the image will usually result in a 
reseparation of the highlights to a degree which will 
make the highlight detail thinner. As there is an ab- 
normal degree of contrast produced by the over- 
exposure in this negative, it would be desirable to de- 
crease the contrast as well as the density; and this, too, 
is a practical laboratory step. 

These are the extreme cases of negative faults 
resulting from incorrect exposure and development. It 
may as well be stated frankly that the best remedy for 
any of them is to make the negative again. As longasa 
photograph can be duplicated without the expenditure 
of too much time and effort, it is always very much 
easier and gives a higher degree of satisfaction. It is, 
as a matter of fact, easier to develop a negative than it 
is to intensify or reduce it. In addition, the negative 
which is correctly exposed and developed has a quality 
which cannot be expected from one which was made in- 
correctly in the first place, and upon which remedial 


devices have been employed. 
There are cases, however, in which the error is 





slight, and corrective measures may be employed easily 
and with complete satisfaction simply because the 
amount of change from the original condition is com- 
paratively slight. It is one of the remarkable character- 
istics of the photographic process that a slight absolute 
change in the negative will result in a marked ap- 
parent change in the positive. 

Correct ‘Exposure- Underdevelopment. This nega- 
tive is complete in all detail, but it is inclined to “be 
thin and lacks the necessary contrast to give a good 
print. The image is characterized by satisfactory de- 
tailin the shadow. A negative of this kind often can be 
made to give just as good a print as a perfectly-proc- 
essed negative by the use of simple intensification. 

Correct Exposure-Overdevelopment. This is a 
very common fault among amateurs who do not con- 
scientiously watch the temperature of their darkrooms. 
The shadows are just about right, but the highlights 
are so opaque that they cannote be printed. This is the 
type of negative which produces the mediocre snap- 
shots in which hands and faces, and to a greater degree 
light-colored clothing, appear blocked up and chalky. 
Many negatives can be rendered completely satisfac- 
tory by the use of a reducing bath whose action is re- 
stricted largely to the highlights and which has a mini- 
mum effect upon the shadows 

Underexposure-Correct Development. This nega- 
tive has extremely thin or even blank shadows, while 
the highlights appear normal. The transition from 
highlight to shadow is more abrupt than it should be, 
and half-tones in the print are considerably darker than 
they should be. As we have stated before, shadows 
which are non-existent on the original negative cannot 
be brought into the picture by any method short of 
actually sketching them in with brush or pencil. Of 
all errors of exposure and development in the photo- 
graphic process, we may regard underexposure as the 
single one for which there is no satisfactory remedy. 
The only thing to be done is to duplicate the negative 
by making the exposure again—and this is substitution 
rather than remedy. If an underexposure has been cor- 
rectly developed and will not give a satisfactory print 
on any grade of paper available, it is ordinarily hope- 
less. When the fault is slight, some improvement may 
be effected by intensification, but the result will not be 
first class. 

Overexposure-Correct Development. This nega- 
tive is heavy and requires a long printing time. But 
unless the error has been extreme, a prolonged printing 
exposure will usually give a fairly satisfactory positive. 
Negatives of this kind are quite easily remedied by sub- 
mitting them to the action of a reducer which attacks 
the various deposits proportionately, so that while the 
normal contrast is retained the over-all density is re- 
duced considerably. 





Methods of After-Treatment. 


The intensification of a negative may be produced 
by various chemical agencies in which the opacity of 
the deposit is increased and the color of the deposit 
is changed, or in which a supplementary deposit is 
made upon the exisiting one. 

One characteristic feature of after-treatment is the 
fact that by a careful selection of the method used the 
degree of the result may be controlled and the con- 
trast of the negative altered by using a solution which 
acts more strongly upon the highlights or the shadows 
respectively. Although it is ordinarily understood 
that intensifiers are not subject to this control, it has 
long been recognized that such a control is easy with 
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reducers. As a matter of fact, there is such a control 
obtainable in intensification, so that a wide range of 
different conditions may be compensated. 

Also when we are concerned with the removal of 
silver from the deposit to make it less opaque, we 
have similar control. 

There are reducers which act upon the shadows 
more quickly than upon the highlights, and thus in- 
creases the contrast of the negative while reducing its 
density. Other reducers act uniformily throughout the 
image, and do not alter the original specific contrast 
of the negative. A third type of reducer acts more 
rapidly upon the highlights than upon the shadows, 
and thus reduces the contrast as well as the density of 
the negative as a whole. 

It must be understood that any after-treatment en- 
dangers the negative to a certain extent, and this is 
particularly true in the case of reduction. To prevent 
the losses often encountered, care should be taken to 
use only pure chemicals of the best grade and tc make 
sure they are fresh. In some cases it is also advisable 
to harden the negative before giving it any additional 
chemical treatment. Both intensification and reduction 
should be done when the negative is first removed from 
the wash water. If the negative has been dried, it 
should be soaked thoroughly before undergoing any 
further chemical treatment. 

Intensification and reduction were once almost rou- 
tine steps in negative processing because there were 
only one or two types of emulsion available and only 
one printing medium. This made it necessary to bring 
everything to a uniform quality. Today, with the wide 
variety of emulsions and printing media, the need for 
after-treatment is much less. While every photo- 
graphic technician should be familiar with the proc- 
esses, they should be avoided except when absolutely 
essential. This means, as stated before, that the best 
way to intensify or reduce is to make a new exposure 
and give it correct processing. 


Intensification. 


Before considering chemical intensification in de- 
tail, we will examine superficially some of the methods 
of intensification which are not chemical in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. 

One of the simplest methods of mechanical intensi- 
ication is to make a positive transparency from the 
negative, using the thinnest obtainable film for the pur- 
pose. From this film a second negative is made through 
the back of the film so that it will register with the 
original negative when they are placed face to face. This 
second negative should be made on glass—a lantern 
slide plate can be used. The two images are carefully 
registered, the original film is backed by a second sheet 
of glass, and the whole bound together. This is a some- 
what clumsy device, and when any degree of enlarge- 
ment is to be used, accurate registration becomes al- 
most impossible. 

A similar method consists in making the best pos- 
sible positive transparency from the negative. This 
positive image is intensified or reduced as may be 
necessary, and from it a duplicate negative is made. 
his method is widely used when the original negative 
is of such value that possible damage cannot be risked 
by submitting it directly to chemical treatment. 

Quite satisfactory results have been obtained by 
making a series of duplications in this way, alternating 
negative and positive and adding to the density and 
contrast of each image through control of development 
and exposure. This method really works and is prac- 
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tical. Another method, which is mentioned merely as a 
curiosity because it is too involved for practical appli- 
cation, consists of giving the negative a coat of water- 
proof varnish. A coat of bichromated gelatin is ap- 
plied and exposed through the negative, which is then 
placed in warm water. The exposed gelatin remains 
hard, while the unexposed areas swell. This relief 
image is treated with a pigment such as lamp black, 
which adheres only to the swollen gelatin. Variations 
of this process include one which practically amounts 
to making an oil print (negative) on the surface. All 
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Negative fault and remedy chart used in laboratory shows effect 
of various combinations of exposure and development. Upper 
left, print from negative being considered; upper right, photo of 
9-step wedge; bottom, wedge showing theoretical result if print 
were limited to 9 tones. This chart was made for a negative which 
was given 1/10 normal exposure and twice normal development. 


of these methods are simply variations of pictorial pig- 
ment processes. 

Another group of intensification methods includes 
those in which intensification is obtained by changing 
the color of the deposit. For example, a negative which 
is toned by the ordinary sulfide sepia toning process 
will become considerably intensified, although its 
visual appearance would not suggest such a condition. 
Dye-toning may be used; in fact any process which 
alters the color of the deposit within the gelatin to one 
that is less actinic than the original will prove effective. 

Of these methods the repeated duplication and the 
sulfide toning are the only ones actually worth a trial. 
Serious intensification is based largely upon addition 
to or substitution of the original silver image. This 
may be accomplished by first bleaching the silver, which 
really means that the metallic silver is converted into 
silver chloride or silver bromide. After bleaching, the 
bromide or chloride is converted into some substance 
which, by reason of its greater mass, altered color, or 
both, has a greater density than the original. 








Fig. 71. The Effect of Exposure 


1/25 Normal Exposure 1/10 Normal Exposure 1/5 Normal Exposure 1/2 Normal Exposure 



































First row developed in p-diamine- 


























Second row developed in D-76 
































Third row developed in D-76 









































Fourth row developed in D-76 


A nine-step gray scale was photographed at different exposures and the negatives developed as ex- 
plained. The prints shown indicate the necessity, or otherwise, of chemical after-treatment in the form 
of intensification or reduction. Spaces marked "D" indicate that the negatives were too dense to be 
printed at a practical exposure time. Notice how the second row, developed for 6 min. at 65° F. in D-76 
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Normal Exposure 


and Development on Tonal Range 


2x Normal Exposure 4x Normal Exposure 





10x Normal Exposure 





















































for 6 minutes at 65° F. 























for 12 minutes at 65° F. 


























for 24 minutes at 65° F. 


compares with the first row, developed in p-diamine-glycin (gradation partially lost in reproduction). 
In the next chapter we shall see projected areas which show that negatives in the second row have a 
finer grain than those in the first row. This bears out the contention that there is little to choose 


in grain size among negatives developed to a constant gamma, regardless of the developer used. 
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Mercury Intensification. This process of intensi- 
fication is based upon the use of mercury as the bleach- 
ing agent. The method works very well, but when 
miniature negatives are involved it should be avoided. 
Most intensifiers which employ a mercury bleach pro- 
duce a new image in which the grain is excessive. 
The amount of intensification is not as great as 
most people believe—visual inspection is not a reliable 
guide! While the usual mercury bleach followed by 
ammonia blackening will, under ideal conditions, pro- 
duce an intensification of from about 30 to 70 per 
cent, depending upon the original density of the de- 
posit, as ordinarily practiced it will give an over-all 
increase of between 20 and 25 per cent. If the various 
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Fig. 72. Curves showing typical 
action of various intensifiers. 
A, contrast retaining, such as 
chromium. B, superproportional 
type, lead, which in- 
creases contrast; usually used for 
C, flattening type, 


such as 


line copy. 
such as mercuric iodide, which 
has greatest effect on shadows, 














densities are measured individually, the lighter half- 
tones will be found to have gained proportionally 
more than either the extremely light areas (shadow 
areas) or the very dense deposits (highlights). In 
contrast to this, the mercuric iodide bleach followed 
by sodium thioantimoniate will, under ideal conditions, 
give upwards of 100 per cent increase, approaching or 
even exceeding 150 per cent, with the greatest increase 
in those areas somewhat darker than medium. There 
is no particular point in discussing every variation 
of the process of intensification, so we will consider 
only those more commonly used. 

The ordinary mercuric bleach contains approxi- 
mately 130 grains of mercuric chloride and 25 minims 
of either hydrochloric or nitric acid in 10 ounces of 
water. This is roughly equivalent to 30 grams of mer- 
curic chloride and 5 cubic centimeters of acid in one 
liter of water. 

Mercuric chloride is the poisonous chemical ordi- 
narily known as bichloride of mercury or corrosive 
sublimate. It should be handled with extreme care 
and the use of rubber gloves is advisable, particularly 
if there are any scratches on the hands. The mercury 
bleach is preferably used only in glass or hard rubber 
trays. Mercury attacks ordinary metals so vigorously 
that minute cracks in an enamel tray might cause dift- 
ficulty. For the same reason articles of gold, silver, 
aluminum, etc., must not be allowed to come in contact 
with the solution or they will be blackened. 

When the negative is immersed in the bleach it ap- 






pears to become darker, and if examined by holding it 
up to the light it will appear to have a bluish or even 
purplish color. However, this stage soon passes, and 
the image takes on a more or less white color. It is 
during this period that the first degree of control may 
be exercised. If the intensification is to affect the entire 
image, the film is left in the bleach until the image ap- 
pears completely white when examined through the 
back of the film. In the case of a very thin negative 
which is too contrasty (such as one which has been 
underexposed and overdeveloped), the process of 
bleaching is watched through the back of the film. The 
shadows will be whitened completely while the high- 
lights continue to have a considerable amount of black 
deposit. If the bleaching is interrupted at this point 
and the negative placed in the wash, the subsequent 
blackening will have its full effect upon the shadows 
while the highlights will be proportionately less in- 
tensified. 

After bleaching, the negative must be thoroughly 
washed. The washing should continue for at least 15 to 
20 minutes. This washing will do much to eliminate 
later faults in the intensification. At this stage the 
negative must once more be blackened—that is, the 
light-sensitive chloride or bromide must be changed 
into a more stable and darker-colored material. The 
bleaching and subsequent blackening must both be 
carried out in a light which, although weakly actinic, 
is subdued sufficiently so as not to produce the re- 
versal effect known as “solarization.” In short, this 
submission to subdued light is in a sense an exposure, 
and must, within wide limits, be controlled. An ex- 
cessive exposure would mean the risk of reversal of 
the image. 

There are many methods used for blackening the 
image, the choice of which will be determined by the 
specific characteristics of each agent as described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Ammonia 


Ammonia (Strong)............... 
Water to make.. 


This dilute solution of ammonia blackens the 
image almost instantly. The ammonia dissolves a con- 
siderable part of the chloride and a certain amount of 
the mercury, and the residue is extremely opaque but 
unfortunately it is not stable. For this reason ammonia 
is suitable for use only with negatives which do not 
have permanent value. Unlike many other forms of 
photographic fading, this image, after fading, cannot 
be restored by any known method. The solution must 
not be used for more than one negative which, of 
course, means one roll of film if the entire roll is to be 
treated. 

Ammonia produces a considerable intensification of 
the heavier deposits, but has comparatively little action 
upon shadow detail. Its greatest value then lies in the 
intensification of line copy negatives which are to be 
used for a specific limited time and then discarded. Be- 
cause of the softening effect it is advisable to add about 
2'%4 per cent potassium alum to the mercury bleach 
used. This means adding about ™% ounce to the 10 
ounces of solution. 


Ee ee oe 212 drams 
10 ounces 


Sodium Sulfite 
Sodium sulfite, desiccated........ 
Weenie Oh IID, o< v-cccccceces : 


4 ounce 
. 10 ounces 


To the above solution sufficient sodium bisulfite 
or acetic acid is added to make the solution turn blue 
litmus paper pink. When sulfite is to be used for 
blackening, it is advisable to add potassium bromide to 
the bleach in an amount equal to that of the mercuric 
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chloride. That is, 130 grains of mercuric chloride is 
dissolved in 5 ounces of water, an equal amount of 
potassium bromide is dissolved in another 5 ounces, 
and the two are mixed after the chemicals are thor- 
oughly dissolved. This alteration of the bleach is ap- 
plicable only to sulfite blackening. It is advisable be- 
cause it not only increases the degree of intensification 
but also helps to avoid streaks and other irregularities. 

Redevelopment. The bleached image may be dark- 
ened by redeveloping in any ordinary developer. Al- 
though amidol does not give quite as much intensifica- 
tion as some other developers, it is one of the best in 
point of retention of the proportionate densities of the 
original, 

In all of the foregoing methods of blackening it 
is necessary to expose the bleached image to a certain 
amount of white light because the blackening is a re- 
duction in many ways analogous to development. 
There is one process, however, which does not require 
any exposure at all and which has two other very im- 
portant characteristics. It is particularly adaptable 
to photometric and other precision work. This process 
is development in an iron developer and may be re- 
peated a number of times with constantly increasing 
intensification, provided the emulsion has been hard- 
ened and is washed between the various steps. Despite 
this possibility, the proportionate density values are 
maintained with such accuracy that the intensified den- 
sities may be used as bases for photometric measure- 
ments. 

A two-solution developer is used. Solution A is 
neutral potassium oxalate, 2% ounces; hot water, 20 
ounces. Allow this solution to cool to room tempera- 
ture and carefully decant the clear supernatant liquid 
for use. Solution B is made up of ferrous sulfate, 2% 
ounces, citric acid, 10 grains; water, 10 ounces. For ues 
one part of solution B is poured slowly into three parts 
of solution A with constant stirring (do not add A to 
B). This produces the reddish solution which is used 
to redevelop the bleached image. 

One of the most energetic intensifiers for use fol- 
lowing a mercury bleach is sodium thioantimoniate, 
commonly known as Schlippe’s salt, which is made up 
by dissolving 100 grains of the salt in 10 ounces of 
water. 

We have discussed intensification by redevelop- 
ment following the mercury bleach. There are several 


Fig. 73. ‘Print from negative which received 1/10 normal exposure 
and normal development. Scale could have been extended to 
make pure whites with gray blacks, or gray whites with full blacks. 
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other intensifiers, one of which makes use of mercury 
in a single bath (see Figs. 73, 74). This is a solution of 
mercuric iodide. The solution may be made in two 
ways, the first of which is ordinarily used when mer- 
curic iodide as such is not available. 


Mercuric Iodide Intensifier 

Solution A. 
Mercuric chloride 
Water to make .... 


ee ee ee ew hs 1 ounce 
Solution B. 

ale uke aa a kee 44 grains 

TAs as sap 5 Kin eoai wind dain wih 4 bo es Qantas i ounce 


Make these solutions in any desired multiples of 
one ounce. When the solutions are made, pour about 
three quarters of Solution B into Solution A while stir- 
ring vigorously. Pour the remaining fourth of Solution 
B into A very slowly, using just enough to cause the 
solution to clear. Discard any remainder of the iodide. 

If it is preferred to use mercuric iodide the follow- 
ing formula will be found entirely satisfactory: 


ee Do ic. sce ecewa vance wsacess 1 ounce 
oa a i ee 45 grains 
Ess sows ha.0 Suis 8e Saat ad eee ewes wes 10 ounces 


The sulfite is added to the solution because the 
mercuric iodide, which is a very heavy red salt, is not 
readily soluble in water but it does dissolve quite 
easily in a solution of sulfite. 

This intensifier is unusual in that slight traces of 
hypo remaining in the negative will not have any effect 
upon the intensified image. With most intensifiers a 
bare trace of hypo will produce spots and streaks. The 
negative, after washing or after soaking, is simply im- 
mersed in the above intensifier and allowed to remain 
until the desired degree of intensification has been 
reached. The negative takes on a warm tone and then 
turns to a distinct brown. When completely dry, the 
negative may take on a brilliant yellow-orange color. 
This is not objectionable and in fact adds to the print- 
ing density of the negative, however, it may easily be 
prevented. Wash the negative for about 10 minutes in 
running water after intensification. Then place it in 
any ordinary developing solution for 10 to 12 minutes, 
and wash again. 

This intensifier is extremely easy to use. It is one 
of the safest because it does not produce streaks and 


Fig. 74. This print was made from a negative which originally 
was identical with the one used for Fig. 73, but which was 
intensified with the mercuric iodide—sodium sulfite formula. 
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spots. As its action is proportionately greater on the 
shadow areas, it is valuable for improving thin, con- 
trasty negatives which result from underexposure and 
overdevelopment. 

Other intensifiers make use of chromium, copper, 
lead, uranium, and silver. 


Chromium Intensifier 
Solution A. 


I 5 nk ky pic a lca Slaw cee pra Be 1 ounce 
ga salah ahs a aa ah eo ao LA ad wis bce gt A 10 ounces , 
Solution B. 
acca tcuan ie ae ea ew nde Caweanion 1 ounce 
ET EPO ee ee yee ree rrr ere . 10 ounces 


For the greatest intensification take 10 parts of 
Solution A, 2 parts of Solution B, and 88 parts of 
water. For medium intensification use 20 parts of 
Solution A, 10 parts of Solution B, and 70 parts of 
water. For only a slight intensification use 20 parts 
of Solution A, 40 parts of Solution B, and 40 parts of 
water. The intensification must be done under a sub- 
dued light. This solution is a bleach in which the nega- 
tive must remain until all traces of the original black 
image have disappeared. After bleaching it is essential 
that the negative be washed until all of the yellowish 
color has been removed from the emulsion. As the 
bichromate color is quite obstinate, this washing can be 
hastened by giving the negative a minute or so rinse 
in a 5 per cent solution of ordinary sodium carbonate. 

The image is redeveloped in any ordinary de- 
veloper, although a metol type is one of the best. This 
development should be continued for at least 15 
minutes as the intensification increases after the initial 
blackening, although there is no visual change in the 
density. Intensification can be repeated, although very 
little is gained after the second treatment. The intensi- 
fied image is quite permanent, and because of the warm 
tone the solution may be used to intensify transparen- 
cies, lantern slides, and paper prints. In fact the dilu- 
tion suggested for slight intensification is often used 
on prints simply to improve their color. This intensi- 
fier is not quite proportional to the original as the 
shadows tend to intensify proportionately more than 
the highlights. 

Copper Intensifier. This extremely active in- 
tensifier is based upon a copper bleach followed by 
blackening in silver nitrate. The original method was 
not entirely satisfactory with the modern type of emul- 
sion, but an improved method was worked out in 1924 
by Z. Zelger. The copper or bleaching bath which does 
not bleach but turns the image a distinct yellow color 
is in itself a two-part solution made by pouring Solu- 
tion A into Solution B. 


Copper Intensifier 
Solution A. 


I sis 3.423 0 wh wah eed held edie DE Ree Te eeneeeeR we il grains 

ES pe ee ae 1 dram 

ESE er eee ree Sree 5 ounces 
Solution B. 

is. ke vid oh eRe ed ee eabhehetenenicesan 11 grains 


ee ee 34 drams 
i Raamesewdaeen 242 ounces 


Ammonia (strong)............... 
Water to make 


When Solution A is poured into Solution B, a con- 
siderable amount of heat is generated and the bath is 
allowed to come to room temperature before using. 
The cool solution will be a clear blue color and should 
be tested for acidity with blue litmus paper. If the 
color of the litmus paper is not changed to a delicate 
pink, sufficient acetic acid must be added to accom- 
plish this. Do not add so much acid that the litmus 


will turn to a distinct acid red. 

The negative is bleached until the image becomes 
yellow throughout, which can best be ascertained by 
examining it through the back. f 


After the negative 








is completely bleached it is immersed in the following 
blackening solution: 


Silver nitrate..... Se ee niin 040605000000 06s0 600 EE 
EY 3.0.06 nd*%6 08k oeseneb 6acebeelcteehe sewed 40 grains 
WSS CREME « ccc ccccscose $+6b0becconeueeseeesdeess Ee 


When the image has become completely black the 
film is cleared for 2 minutes in a solution of 1 per cent 
ammonia. After rinsing for a minute it is placed in the 
following: 


EE eee rT eee Y% ounce 
aso Gs tae chine meek ae eae mE een 20 grains 
EE a hh omb bsngecwds keds Veer cad eaeb aur eeen 10 ounces 


Instead of this final bath one can use an ordinary 
amidol developer to which sufficient sodium carbonate 
is added to cause a strip of red litmus paper to turn 
blue. This intensifier increases the density of the nega- 
tive about three times, and as a rule the process is 
limited to the intensification of line originals as it has 
a tendency to destroy delicacy of gradation. 

Lead Intensifier. Lead is another intensifier which 
is extremely active but which, like the silver-copper 
method is limited to line copy or other negatives in 
which gradation is of little value. The bleaching solu- 
tion is made up as follows: 

NI NONI S66 os'c.wsce sews weine ee eeeeeteue een 180 grains 
I ones cee s keh eer nececeseemseectcaraaneekeee 260 grains 


90 minims 
10 ounces 


Bleach the negative in this solution and then place 
the negative in three successive baths of 3 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, allowing 5 minutes in each. The 
negative must be handled carefully at this stage be- 
cause the acid tends to make the gelatin extremely 
delicate. Wash the negative thoroughly until all the 
yellow color is removed, and darken by placing it in a 
solution of % ounce sodium sulfide dissolved in 10 
ounces of water. The two remaining intensifiers are of 
greater general value than either of the two preceding 
ones. 

Silver Intensifier. Make up a solution of 1 part 
formalin in 10 parts of water. Place the negative in this 
bath for 5 minutes. Rinse for 2 minutes in running 
water. Then place in the following bath: 

Potassium bichromate............. 1 grain 
ER cod:cs-tecedvaecsessteeereeeccteeneeen 20 grains 
EA ree rr re rr 60 minims 
Ns 5 oe secre e tats caene vedas davebansVeuuer ee 20 ounces 

The time of immersion in this bath should be 
exactly 1 minute at 68° F. If the time is prolonged 
the image will start to bleach, and if this occurs the 
original gradation will be lost. Rinse in running water 
for two minutes. Then place in the intensifying solu- 
tion. If this solution is made in the two stock parts 
as given, and both preserved in dark amber bottles, 
they will remain in good condition for many months. 


Solution A. 


ce a oa a a a ait bi elo kia 400 grains 

Oe ey OUI. civ ccccsneccensccedeneeeedsas 10 ounces 
Solution B. 

DO odio vntis dew sacdenieceweweneeye 700 grains 

ee GE CD, 5. ss vce etcin csebennceaeeances 700 grains 

I oe nia a eras 06 ON el Oden ee Meee eels ee 10 ounces 


Add one part of Solution A to one part of Solution 
B while stirring the latter vigorously. When this mix- 
ture is completed add one-quarter of a part of pyro solu- 
tion and one-half part of 10 per cent ammonia. The 
pyro solution is a 10 per cent solution of ordinary pyro 
with a sufficient amount of sodium sulfite added to 
prevent its discoloration by contact with the air. 

As in all direct silver work, the trays and other 
utensils’ must be chemically clean. The negative is 
placed in such a tray and the mixed silver solution 
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acid and thoroughly washed. 


original density ratios, 
by the iron developer. 


present ; 
tory, and the increase in grain size is not nearly as great 


poured over it. Intensification will not start for about 
| to 2 minutes, and then proceeds gradually. The proc- 
ess may be stopped at any desired point by placing 
the negative in an acid fixing bath. When removed 
from the silver solution, the negative will have a slight 
brownish pyro stain. It should remain in the fixing 
bath until this stain has been removed. Following this 
the negative is washed thoroughly and at the conclu- 
sion of the washing the surface is rubbed lightly with 
a tuft of wet cotton to remove any deposit which has 
been formed by ordinary settling. This process is the 
most valuable method of intensification for miniature 
negatives, as they will retain the grain pattern even 
when used with an ultra-finegrain negative. Silver 
intensification can be repeated if desired. 

Uranium Intensifier. It has often been stated that 
the intensification of an image which was not re- 
corded by the exposure is impossible. This of course is 
quite true. However, by the use of uranium it is pos- 
sible to build up to printing density an image which is 
so weak that it is hardly visible. Therefore as it tends 
to increase contrast as well as building up an almost 
invisible image, it is an ideal intensifier for a negative 
which is so badly underexposed that it is quite un- 
printable (see Figs. 75, 76). The intensifying solution 
is made up as follows: 


Solution A. 


FE OT rE ee er re re oe 50 grains 

We I a as cB et ed eanee dun he de eeeweneenesenee 5 ounces 
Solution B. 

Potassium ~ aeons EE ee Tee re 50 grains 


Water to make.... 


For use, mix 4 parts of Solution A, 4 parts of Solu- 
tion B, and 1 part of glacial acetic acid. The negative 
must be absolutely free from hypo, or stains will be 
sure to result. When intensification has proceeded far 

enough, the negative is washed in soft or distilled 
vater. The image has been converted to a mixture of 
silver ferrocyanide and uranyl ferrocyanide. As the 
ranyl ferrocyanide is soluble in alkalies, hard water 
innot safely be used for washing. 

If a yellow stain persists after about 15 minutes 
ashing in running water, it may be removed by the 

following clearing solution: 


oe I ee en ee 20 grains 
ote a a aekraeeaccin See eed bee erh owas aon 100 grains 
I Gia, Sc. 5a aaa uk ae eeeeias mae a 8 ounces 


If the intensification has been too great or for any 
reason it is desired to return the negative to its original 
ondition, a weak solution (about 2 per cent) of am- 
monia or sodium carbonate will remove the intensifica- 
tion. Following this the negative should be placed for 2 
\1inutes in a normal stop bath of 2% per cent acetic 
After washing, the in- 
ensification may be repeated if desired. 

Thus far we have considered most of the types of 
intensification which are really of value (Fig. 72), and 
’e may summarize the results as follows: 

For ordinary work a mercuric chloride bleach fol- 
lowed by sodium sulfite will give a good degree of in- 
tensification and a stable image. 

For a high degree of intensification including re- 
eated intensification with an exact preservation of the 
the mercury is used followed 
For most general purposes the 
1ercuric iodide intensifier is highly satisfactory be- 
iuse the results will not be spoiled if a trace of hypo is 
the amount of intensification is quite satisfac- 


s with the two-solution mercury intensifiers. 
For finegrain intensification the silver method is 
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best, although it does require extreme cleanliness and 
considerable care. 

For extreme intensification of underexposed nega- 
tives, uranium will probably be found the most satis- 
factory. 

For extreme intensification of line copy or any 
original where the fidelity of gradation may be sacri- 
ficed, the copper-silver or lead methods may be used. 

So far as the effect upon contrast is concerned the 
following facts should be remembered: Mercury fol- 





Fig. 75. Best possible print from a negative which was given 
1/10 normal exposure and !/2 normal development. The companion 
negative from which the picture below was made was too thin to 
produce a suitable print before intensification in uranium. 





Fig. 76. Print from a negative which received 1/16 normal ex- 
posure, '/2 normal development, and intensification by a single 


application of uranium as described. The grain is increased 
and gradation ruined, but the method serves in an emergency. 


lowed by ammonia intensifies the heavy densities with- 
out affecting the shadow areas. In fact, the method 
seems to have a tendency to reduce the shadows. Thus 
this intensifier tends to increase contrast. 

Mercury followed by sodium sulfite is fairly pro- 
portional, although there is a tendency to increase con- 
trast. 

Mercury followed by iron developer is noted for 
the fidelity with which it retains the original density 
ratios. 

Mercury followed by organic developers such as 
amidol maintain a fairly satisfactory proportionality. 
Mercuric iodide single-solution intensifier tends to re- 
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duce contrast by acting more energetically on the 
shadows than upon highlights. Chromium is another 
intensifier which tends to work more energetically on 
the shadow portions and thus reduce the contrast 
which so often is excessive in weak negatives. 

Copper-silver and lead intensifiers, as we have 
seen, are not at all proportional and tend to exaggerate 
the heavy densities at the cost of the thin areas, thus 
making them most suitable for line copies. 

Silver intensification preserves an almost exact 
proportional ratio among densities. This is to be ex- 
pected, since its action is very closely allied to that of 
a physical developer, and physical development is 
noted for its extreme fidelity to the tonal values of the 
original. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the choice 
of intensifiers is largely determined by the character 
of the original negative both as regards its contrast and 
its over-all density, as well as by the ultimate effect 
which is desired. Broadly speaking, the intensifiers 
using a mercury bleach are not wholly satisfactory. 
Neither are they economical, because whatever the 
blackening agent may be it must be discarded after hav- 
ing been used on a single film. The needs of the aver- 
age advanced amateur will be fully met by the use of 
mercuric iodide, silver, uranium, and chromium. 

It is suggested that the initial experiments with 
intensifiers be conducted with discarded negatives. 
Experienced amateurs proceed with intensification 
without hesitation, but for some reason it seems that 
the beginner almost invariably gets streaked and 
spotted negatives. This is largely due to the presence 
of hypo and to intensifying negatives which have been 
dried and not sufficiently resoaked. Once you have be- 
come accustomed to the process, however, you will not 
hesitate to intensify any negative which may need such 
treatment—with the possible exception of extremely 
valuable negatives which cannot be replaced. 


Reduction. 


Photographic reduction, not to be confused with 
the process of chemical reduction which forms the 
basis of development, is in a sense the opposite of in- 
tensification. Its purpose is to reduce the density of the 
image and, like intensification, this reduction may affect 
the contrast in different ways. It may be stated at the 
beginning that while intensification is a comparatively 
normal process to be attempted without any hesita- 
tion, the same thing cannot be said for reduction. 
Farmer’s reducer, which will be discussed later, is a 
safe reducer; but other formulas which are used are 
apt to result in a lost negative unless the chemicals are 
positively known to be fresh and pure. Therefore the 
amateur should be warned to resort to reduction only 
as a last measure when nothing else will serve. 

On the contrary, it is certainly advisable for the 
amateur to try out the various types of reducer on 
waste negatives so that he may become accustomed to 
the process. Then when the necessity arises he will 
have confidence in his ability to do the best that might 
be expected under the circumstances. 

Reducers are generally classified according to their 
effect upon the resulting contrast of the negative. 
These three superficial, proportional, and 
superproportional reducers (Figs. 77, 78, 79). 

Superficial Reducers. This type reduces equally 
all densities of the silver image as it penetrates. That 


classes are 


is, if the negative has twenty strata of silver particles 
and the reducer is allowed to act for two units of time, 
eighteen 


the densest highlights would still contain 





strata of silver while the thin shadow areas, which con- 
tain only one or two strata, would be entirely removed. 
Thus the effect of this reducer is to increase the con- 
trast of the negative by destroying completely the most 
delicate tones while hardly making any perceptible 
change in those of great density. 

The greatest value of this type of reducer is to 
remove fog from the surface of negatives, particularly 
those in which the image has sufficient body to per- 
mit such removal. The superficial reducer is also re- 
ferred to in photographic literature as the subtractive, 
cutting, subproportional, or surface reducer. 

Proportional Reducers. The proportional reducer 
takes away approximately the same percentage of 
silver from each density. Thus it tends to retain a 
normal degree of contrast. Although it is commonly 
said that this reducer does not alter the original con- 
trast of the negative in terms of relative values, it 
does remove the printing difficulties encountered in 
the extreme contrast of overdeveloped negatives. 

Superproportional Reducers. This type of re- 
ducer has a very slow solvent action upon the silver, 
but as silver is removed it is formed into silver sulfate. 
The presence of the silver sulfate accelerates the sol- 
vent action and appears to do so in proportion to the 
amount of sulfate present. Thus, the reducer will have 
a greater proportional action upon the dense deposits 
of the negative than upon the shadow areas and there- 
fore it will produce a reduction of density and also a 
reduction in contrast at the same time. 

Farmer’s reducer is one of the oldest reducers 
known, having been originated by Howard Farmer in 
1884. It is a superficial reducer, made up of equal 
parts of a 10 per cent solution of ordinary hypo and a 
1 per cent solution of potassium ferricyanide. The 
ferricyanide tends to discolor the emulsion, so just 
enough sodium carbonate can be added to make the 
solution distinctly alkaline. This addition not only 
prevents discoloration, but extends the life of the solu- 
tion and renders its action more regular. 

The well-washed negative is placed in this solu- 
tion, and the tray or tank agitated continuously 
throughout the entire process. The film is removed at 
intervals for examining by transmitted light, because 
it is impossible to judge the progress of the operation 
while the film remains in the tray. When the film is 
removed it must immediately be plunged into clear 
water and thoroughly washed before examination; 
otherwise streaks will be certain to form. The nega- 
tive must be removed from the reducing solution be- 
fore it has reached the desired density. The reason 
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Fig. 77. Superficial reduction removes an equal amount of the 
silver from all densities. The action might be likened to shav- 
ing a layer of emulsion from the top of the film, as indicated. 
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is that the reduction naturally continues for a short 
period after the washing is started. The allowance 
which must be made for this continued action can only 
be judged by experience (see Figs. 80, 81, 82). 

Another superficial reducer is that of Belitzski. 
[t contains potassium ferric oxalate and oxalic acid, 
and as it has very little if any advantage over Farmer’s 
we will not discuss it at length. The formula is as fol- 
lows: 


Belitzski’s Reducer 


IIs x 6 6.0.00-4:0:0.560%00000400008 oo... 150 grains 
ON ee ee 125 grains 
Rs cae ake some sneer kb aber ehedrakaleeuen 7 ounces 


When the solids are completely dissolved, add 40 
erains of oxalic acid. Shake the solution until it turns 
to a distinct green. Allow solid particles to settle, 
and pour off the clear supernatant liquid. Add 134 
ounces of hypo, and when this is dissolved the reducer 
is ready for use. 

A very good proportional reducer which is not 
widely known is the ferric alum reducer. Ferric am- 
monium sulfate is made into a 2 per cent solution in 
rain water or distilled water. To this is added % per 
cent pure sulfuric acid. After the negative has been 
reduced, it is rinsed for 5 minutes in water containing 

10 per cent sulfuric acid. Then it is washed thor- 
oughly. Tap water may be used if it is definitely free 
from any trace of chlorine or chlorides. 

The most common proportional reducer is one 
made by combining potassium permanganate and am- 
monium persulfate. This solution is mixed im- 
mediately before use, and should be prepared by dis- 
solving each ingredient in about 5 ounces of water, 
after which they are mixed and water added to bring 
the total volume up to 20 ounces. 


PORN METTENEBOD. 66 c ccctccccvccccesccesecodass 1 grain 
EL os Vocute sewiedw-ke bennee ee 60 bwaeleee 1% fi. oz. 
Ammonium I cians ik cadin dk haemasinwk ween 90 grains 
I roth as kb G.are mente wa hha ate wear euneaw Gee 20 ounces 


The negative is treated from 2 to 5 minutes, ac- 
irding to the amount of reduction desired. After re- 
iction, it is rinsed and placed for 5 minutes in a 10 
er cent solution of sodium bisulfite. It is then washed 
i about 20 minutes. 

About the only satisfactory reducer of the super- 

proportional type is ammonium persulfate, which is 
btained in the form of small colorless crystals. The 
iit absorbs moisture from the atmosphere and be- 
omes unstable. If the odor of ozone is noticed when 











Fig. 78. Proportional reduction removes a certain percentage of 
the silver from each of the different densities. The amount re- 
moved in any one area is determined by the actual density itself. 
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the bottle is opened, it is an indication that the salt 
has started to decompose. The persulfate is highly 
unstable in solution, and the reducing bath should be 
prepared immediately before use. 

When using the reducer on a test negative pay 
particular attention to the heaviest deposits. If there 
is a slight white cloud formed, even one which is 
barely distinguishable, it indicates the presence of 
chlorine or chloride in the water. Such materials pres- 
ent even in extremely minute quantity alter the degree 
of proportionality in the reduction. When there is a 
considerable amount of chlorine in the water a persul- 
fate made with this water will not reduce. 

The acidity of the emulsion plus the solution—that 
is, the acidity of the bath in operation—will affect the 
velocity of reduction, so it is usual to make the bath 
acid before using it. The solution is made as follows: 


ici wie eed dmenn’ameewan ne 20—40 grains 
EI EE NT ANPP 1% drams 
SE EE otros bp ennwinacde a ceebesetsesiveneatnee 2 ounces 


Reduction starts rather slowly and continues to 
gain in speed. Therefore the negative must be watched 
very carefully or the increasing velocity will carry the 
reduction beyond the desired degree. Because of this 
the negative must be removed before the desired de- 
gree of reduction is obtained. The process is termi- 
nated by immersing the negative for 2 minutes in a 
10 per cent solution of sodium sulfite as a stop bath. 
The negative is not rinsed between the reducing bath 
and the stop bath. After removal from the sulfite bath 
it is washed for 15 to 20 minutes. 

So far we have been concerned primarily with an 
alteration in the amount of silver in the emulsion. 
However, there are times when the negative has high- 
lights of too great density, and shadows which are not 
strong enough to permit any reduction. It is quite 
possible to modify such a negative by testing it first 
with a superproportional reducer and then with an in- 
tensifier such as mercuric iodide, so that the end result 
is a reduction of highlights with an intensification of 
shadows. A similar result may be obtained mechan- 
icaily by making a very thin positive transparency and 
binding this in register with the negative. The total 
density is increased by this method, although contrast 
is reduced. As has been stated before, this combina- 
tion of negative and positive is difficult to handle in 
the matter of registration, and is not at all suitable 
for negatives which have to be enlarged to any consid- 
erable extent. 
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Fig. 79. Superproportional reduction removes a certain percent- 
age of the deposit mass, the greater the original deposit the 
greater is the reduction of density. Contrast is also reduced. 
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Local After-Treatment. 


There is one point where the old-time photogra- 
pher was greatly superior to the modern one. This 
was in his manipulation of after-treatment. A part of 
his normal routine consisted of intensifying and reduc- 
ing certain restricted areas of the negative. This is 


not difficult; the only real trouble is that it requires 
a tremendous amount of patience. 


Obviously when 





Fig. 80. Print from a negative which was exposed according to 
meter reading and then developed for the normal time in D-76. 


both a reducer and an intensifier are to be used on a 
single negative—and to be used only in certain parts 
of the negative—the process is limited to single-solu- 
tion baths. The combination most ordinarily used is 
Farmer’s reducer and mercuric iodide intensifier. 
The negative to be worked upon should be at- 
tached to a sheet of glass by means of rubber cement. 








Fig. 81. This print was made from a negative which was exposed 
ten times normal, but which was developed for the normal time. 


After the negative has been attached to the glass, a 
band of this cement is run around the edge of the film 
to form a seal. After attaching the negative to the 
glass, it is placed in a tray of water at about 65 or 70° 
F. and allowed to remain for an hour or so. It is then 
removed and the surface water wiped sufficiently with 
a tuft of absorbent cotton. Free surface moisture is 


then removed by blotting the negative with Textilex 
paper. 








The reducer or the intensifier is picked up on a 
cotton swab wound on the end of a match or toothpick. 
The swab should be thoroughly wet but not dripping. 
The local area to be reduced is rubbed with this swab 
until a shallow pool of the solution is formed on the 
face of the negative. This is allowed to remain for 
about ten seconds. It is then picked up with a cotton 
swab which has been soaked and squeezed as dry as 
possible, and the negative lightly rubbed with cotton 
charged with fresh water. The negative is then blot- 
ted and the procedure repeated. The operation can be 
performed in much less time than is necessary to de- 
scribe it, and the repetition is continued until the de- 
sired density is obtained. If the solution is applied 
and allowed to remain on the negative until the de- 
sired effect is obtained, the negative will show a sharp 
hard line around the edge of the area treated. How- 
ever, by alternately treating and washing the area a 
blended edge which is rarely noticeable is obtained. 

Local after-treatment, like all other forms of gen- 
eral retouching, is not practical for small negatives. 
When working with any negatives smaller than 5x7 
inches—and this includes practically all modern ama- 
teur sizes—it is advisable to make a transparency 
upon glass 8x 10 inches, or larger if a larger print is 
desired. A certain amount of work may be done upon 








Fig. 82. Print from a negative which was exposed and developed 
exactly the same as that shown in Fig. 81, but which was first 
reduced in the hypo-ferricyanide reducer described in the text. 


this transparency, including the local intensification 
and reduction as well as actual handwork. An en- 
larged negative is made by printing this transparency 
by contact upon a second transparency plate. This 
negative is quite large enough for all ordinary after- 
treatment. 

It is common practice to build up extremely weak 
shadows with a dye applied directly to the emulsion. 
The amateur is not encouraged to attempt this for sev- 
eral reasons. It is difficult to follow an outline with 
sufficient accuracy or to blend the dye so that no edge 
will be apparent in the final print. It is not applicable 
to miniature negatives, and if an enlarged negative is 
made it is extremely easy to reduce the shadows lo- 
cally in the positive and, if necessary, to follow this by 
local intensification in the enlarged negative. This 
treatment preserves, in some degree at least, the pro- 
portionate densities of the shadow areas. The dye, on 
the contrary, simply makes the area more opaque to 
actinic light, and therefore does not carry through the 
tonal proportionality. 
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Handwork. 


The negative often has a number of defects when 
it is dry. Aside from the general density problem 
which we have just discussed, there is almost always 
a certain amount of mechanical injury. This includes 
fine scratches, pinholes, dust spots, and similar imper- 
fections. There are times when, due to extreme soft- 
ening of the emulsion or carelessness, a considerable 
area Of emulsion is totally removed. This often hap- 
pens when the edge of a fingernail accidentally rubs 
the soft emulsion. All of these difficulties may be rem- 
edied, but the degree of skill and the time involved are 
such that it is far better to make a new negative when- 
ever possible. 

The handwork involved in removing the imper- 
fections described involves the same kind of remedial 
measures ordinarily used in portrait retouching—a 
process which involves a certain amount of alteration 
in the actual appearance of the image. Indeed, this is 
carried so far at times that features which are naturally 
unattractive are totally altered into a presumably more 
attractive form. As this involves a rather intimate 
knowledge of the esthetics of portraiture, we will not 
attempt to discuss retouching from that point of view. 
Instead, we will confine ourselves to the use of re- 
touching media for the removal or alleviation of defi- 
nite imperfections. 

Retouching consists of several distinct operations. 
Densities are built up by the use of a pencil. They 
are reduced by superficial abrasion with a powder or 
by gentle scraping with an extremely sharp knife. Thin 
areas are built up by the use of charcoal or crayon on 
a groundglass support, and occasionally dyes are used 
in the manner which has already been described. The 
equipment needed includes drawing pencils, two or 
three fine sable brushes with sharp points, a pan of 
black water color, and a stick of India ink. Other 
items will be added from time to time as the necessity 
arises. 

The use of abrasives or the knife for the reduction 

of density requires some training and constant prac- 
tice. It was necessary for the photographer to acquire 
considerable amount of skill when retouching was 
done on the large original camera negative. However, 
s the miniature size makes it necessary to produce an 
nlarged negative, and as the positive transparency is 
n intermediate step in the production of this negative, 
the use of any kind of mechanical abrasive is unnec- 
essary. The use of the abrasive on the negative is al- 
vays equivalent to the use of the pencil on the positive. 
Therefore we shall consider only the process of build- 
ing up the image and of obtaining full control by work- 
ing on both the enlarged positive and the enlarged 
egative. 

For reasons of convenience it is suggested that the 
enlarged reproductions be made on glass plates. Many 
professional photographers use films, but any one of 
them will agree that it is more difficult to perform hand 

perations on a film than on a plate. Any dealer can 
supply you with process plates in any size you may 
desire. When you buy your package of large plates it 
ould be wise to get a dozen 2% by 3% at the same 
ime to use for testing purposes. 

The process emulsion is not widely different from 
the emulsion on a conventional enlarging paper, al- 
though one of the small plates should be tested by 
allowing it to lie on the darkroom table for 10 minutes 
while the safelight is turned on. One-half of the plate 


is covered by three or four thicknesses of black paper. 
After this exposure, develop the plate in your regular 
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developer. If the exposed half of the film shows any 
darkening it will be advisable for you to change your 
safelight to the next degree darker. Some process 
plates are slightly orthochromatic, and cannot be han- 
dled safely in the ordinary bromide paper workroom. 

Process plates are ordinarily made for high con- 
trast, and the formula recommended by the manufac- 
turer is usually a rather hard-working one. That is, 
it tends to build up extreme contrast. As you are 





Fig. 83. Pinholes and other small imperfections can be corrected 
by spotting the negative, using a sharp-pointed sable brush. 


trying to duplicate a small negative you will want to 
pases contrast and thus retain all of the tones in the 
original. As a rule, a developer which is satisfactory 
for making bromide prints or enlargements will be 
quite satisfactory for developing the enlarged trans- 
parency and negative, if it is diluted with its own vol- 
ume of water. 

Small scratches, dust spots, and similar imperfec- 
tions in the original negative will be exaggerated in the 
enlarged negative in a degree exactly proportional to 
the degree of enlargement. If these defects are small 
and sharp they may be removed either by pencil or 
brush. The latter is preferable. Place two or three 
drops of water in a white saucer or other china vessel 
which has a smooth bottom. Place the end of the India 
ink stick in this drop of water and rub the end of the 
stick against the china, using firm pressure and a cir- 
cular motion. The water will take up the ink, and the 
grinding should be continued until the water has ac- 
quired a strong black color. The color must be heavy 
enough so that when a brush is filled with it and drawn 
across a sheet of paper, the line will be dark gray. 

The ink is then placed where it will not collect 
dust, and is permitted to dry upon the china. When 
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it is desired to use the ink, a small brush is moistened 
in the mouth, touched to the dried ink, and worked 
up on the china. Success in this work will depend 
largely upon learning how to charge the brush. Wet 
color is never deposited upon the negative in the way 
that ink is placed upon paper. Instead, the brush is 
half dry and ink is deposited only where the point of 
the brush is placed with slight pressure. If the brush 
is touched to the edge of the negative there should be 
no appearance of a moist drop left behind. It is diffi- 
cult to get the brush too dry, but very easy to get it 
too wet. 

The negative to be worked on is placed upon 
a slanting support in which a hole has been cut so that 
light may pass through the negative. If it is necessary 
to rest the hand upon the negative a sheet of paper 
should be laid over that portion of the negative to pre- 
vent perspiration marks. Charge the brush as de- 
scribed, and very carefully touch one of the open spaces 
left by a speck of dust. The spot should take on a 
little color. Kepeated touches with a rapid staccato 
dabbing movement will fill in the spot and gradually 
bring it up to the density of the surrounding image. 

Start with a freshly charged brush on those spots 
in the heavier deposits, and as the brush gives up its 
color work toward the lighter spots. This same pro- 
cedure may be applied to larger spots and scratches. 
It must be emphasized that only failure can be ex- 
pected if the color is laid on as a uniform coating or 
wash. Scratches, for example, are filled by making a 
series of tiny dots along the scratch and bringing these 
dots up to the density of the surrounding area. When 
this is done the scratch will have taken on the appear- 
ance of a line of dots something like a string of periods. 
After this each open spot is treated just like any other 
spot in the negative (see Fig. 83). 

Large areas will fill in by making strips of dots 
across the area to divide it into two smaller spots. 
Each of these is then divided into two still smaller 
ones, and this is continued until the area is entirely 
filled. When the spot has not been entirely removed, 
the process is repeated. The important thing to re- 
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Fig. 84. The retouching lead is sharpened by drawing the point 
across fine sandpaper or emery cloth while rotating the pencil. 


member is that the tone is built up by a very large 
number of minute dots of color and never by brush 
lf too much color is put on a spot it 1s easily 
removed by light rubbing with a small tuft of moist 
cotton. 

Beginners invariably object to moistening the 
There is an excellent reason for 


strokes. 


brush in their mouths. 





doing so. Saliva contains a ferment which attacks gel- 
atin and makes it become liquid. This means that each 
stroke of the brush is in a sense burning the color into 
the gelatin. It will be found almost impossible to do 
a smooth job if the brush is moistened with water, and 
in some cases the color simply will not stick to the 
gelatin. About the only substitute which can be used 
—and it is far from satisfactory—is a solution of about 
5 per cent ammonia in water 

There is a knack to spotting with the brush which 





Fig. 85. The retouching varnish or “dope” can be applied to 
the emulsion surface of the negative with the cork, as shown here. 


must be gained by practice. I have seen successful 
teachers of retouching take students one after the other 
through a course in this subject, but have never seen a 
student learn spotting immediately. They see the en- 
tire process, but it is only after several hours practice 
that the necessary touch is gained. Don’t be discour 
aged if your first attempts at negative spotting are defi 
nitely crude. 

Pencil work is even more difficult to master than 
brush work. The best pencil is the so-called artist’s 
holder which takes individual leads. It is advisable to 
use pencils in the grades of H, 2H, 4H and 6H, al- 
though the 2H and 4H will meet most needs. A great 
deal of disappointment can be avoided by having the 
pencil sharpened correctly. The lead extends from 
the holder about an inch and a half—never less than 
one inch. The point is sharpened on fine emery paper 
by drawing the pencil across the paper with a rolling 
motion. The cone of the point is not less than one- 
half inch long and preferably about three- quarters of 
an inch. This gives a very long, slender point. It is 
difficult to sharpen a retouching pencil because this 
point must be absolutely needle-sharp and must be 
kept that way by repeated strokes across the emery 
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paper while the retouching is progressing (see Fig. 84). 
The average so-called sharp pencil point is far too 
broad for photographic retouching. 

The face of the negative must be prepared to take 
the pencil, and this is done by the application of re- 
touching varnish, more popularly known as retouching 
“dope.” This is a sticky, resinous varnish which can be 
made at home, but it is so inexpensive that it is cer- 
tainly advisable to use the prepared product. It is not 
necessary to apply this varnish over all the negative 


Fig. 86. After the “dope” has been applied to the negative, it 
is spread with a tuft of cotton over the area to be retouched. 


only to those parts where it is desirable to add pen- 
‘iling. However, because so many amateurs have diffi- 
ulty in blending the edge of the varnished spot so it 
ill not show in the print, it may be advisable for the 
eginner to cover the entire negative with varnish. 
The amount of varnish to be used is determined 
y experience. About 6 drops should be sufficient to 
over an 8x 10 negative. The varnish is placed in the 
enter of the negative and is spread by a tuft of cotton. 
Start spreading the dope from the center of the nega- 
ve; use a circular motion and gradually enlarge this 
itil the entire surface of the negative is covered. 
‘here must be enough varnish so that all of the sur- 
ce is covered, and there must be enough so that by 
ie time you reach the edges the center will be prac- 
cally dry. It is essential that there be no ridges of 
arnish any place on the negative. In fact, the nega- 
ve will look just like it did before except that it will 
ive a slight sheen (see Figs. 85, 86). 
Test the varnish with the pencil along the edge 
the negative. If too little varnish has been used 
he pencil will slip over the gelatin without leaving a 
mark. Ifa little ball of varnish builds up on the pen- 
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cil point, it shows that too much varnish has been used. 
When the negative is varnished correctly the pencil 
will leave a mark similar to but lighter than one it 
would leave on groundglass. 

A support similar to that used for brush work is 
necessary, and you might as well start by getting a 
good professional retouching desk. They are inexpen- 
sive, and no substitute is ever completely satisfactory. 

The negative should be illuminated by light which 
falls upon a sheet of white paper and is then reflected 
through the negative. A light which shines directly 
through the negative is so strong that you cannot see 
the delicate tones for careful matching. Sit well back 
from the negative, and do not try to see the spot too 
distinctly. Carefully touch the point of the pencil to 
the spot to be covered and then move it over a tiny area 
and with a wiggling motion (see Fig. 87). Work 
up to the edge of the spot—not across it. If you can 
see the pencil strokes they are too large. What you 
should see is simply a gradual darkening of the spot 
until it matches the surrounding tone. A similar treat- 
ment will eliminate scratches, although unlike brush 





Fig. 87. Pencil retouching is employed to build up the density 
of areas which print too dark. The work requires practice, but 
can easily be mastered after a reasonable amount of experience. 


work the scratch is penciled out with short, broken 
strokes running in the direction of the scratch. 

The pencil is superior to the brush when it is de- 
sirable to build up the density of an area in which 
there is a graded tone. Thus, outlines of light objects 
against a dark background are sometimes too gray to 
be satisfactory. The pencil will serve to build up the 
edge and blend this tone imperceptibly into the orig- 
inal negative tone. This work requires practice, but 
once a method has been mastered it may be applied to 
building up anv kind of graded tone. 
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Remember that when you use a pencil on the pos- 
itive transparency you are darkening the image, and 
the result will be exactly as you see it before you. 
When you build up the negative it is exactly as though 
you are working on the positive with a white pencil. 
That is, each pencil stroke makes that particular area 
lighter in the finished print. 

Good pencil retouching is rarely visible on a con- 
tact print. However, the pattern of the retouching is 
gross compared with the grain structure of the image, 
and only an expert can do work which is satisfactory 
for enlarging more than about three diameters. In 
working on an enlarged negative from which contact 
prints will be made this is no great obstacle. If you 
become deeply interested in this work it might be well 
to consult some of the texts devoted exclusively to re- 
touching. However, by following the instructions 
given herein and practicing conscientiously you will 
have the basis of pencil retouching which can be ex- 
tended to suit almost any demand. 

There are times when it is desired to work in 
cloud effects—this simply means the addition of den- 
sities which have no definite edge. Groundglass is used 
for this purpose, and a sheet of it is attached to the 
enlarged negative or positive with the ground surface 
away from the transparency. It is possible to separate 
the two further by placing strips of cardboard between 
edges. The distance which separates the ground sur- 
face from the negative surface will determine the 
amount of diffusion. The negative with the ground- 


glass attached is laid face down on the retouching desk 
or other illuminated surface, and the desired density 
is added by sketching it on the ground surface. A fine 
line is not very useful as it gives a broadened but very 
weak density. For this reason groundglass work is 
usually limited to comparatively broad masses which 
may be in the shape of definite directional strokes or 
made to cover any desired area. The charcoal outline 
is made somewhat smaller than the corresponding neg- 
ative area and applied as evenly as possible. The pow- 
der is blown from the groundglass and then, using the 
ball of the little finger, the edge of the charcoal is 
smeared or blended so that no sharp line will be vis- 
ible even on the groundglass. Full appreciation of the 
effect produced by two or three touches of charcoal 
here and there cannot be gained until some exper- 
iments are made. 

The extent to which you indulge in handwork will 
be governed by your patience, your skill, and your per- 
sonal preference in this matter. There is no reason- 
able objection to any amount of handwork which will 
improve the final print. It need hardly be added that 
where a great amount of handwork predominates over 
the photographic character the altered picture cannot 
sincerely be called an improvement over the original 
However, this is of course, a matter for you to decide. 
But a comparatively small amount of sincere experi- 
mentation will demonstrate to you how easy it 1s to 
remedy many of the negatives which ordinarily would 
be considered useless. 
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No matter which of 
these G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps you 
prefer, you'll like it 
better at this new 
low carton price... 
... only 66¢ for six. 


New G-E No. 11... a small, screwbase bulb 
that’s a knockout in ordinary reflectors. Gives 50% 
more light than former No. 11A! And now at less cost! 


Aidget G-E No. 5... the original midget flash 
ulb. Packs an amazing punch of light. Carry up to 30 
1 one pocket. Bayonet base assures positive contact. 


M... Want texture — tone quality? Try the new 
-E SPEED Midget. It’s a whiz for action shots, 
ldren. On “open” flash, gives the effect of a 
‘200 shutter setting. For synchronized use, special 
juipment or adjustment is required. 


(13¢ each in less- 
than-carton purchase) 


earch leads the way 
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N CASE you have passed up Kodak Precision Enlarger 

as not adapted to your large-size negatives, plan to 
see the new B Assembly with power-cooled lamphouse 
(above at left). It is designed particularly for negatives 
larger than 2'4x3'4 inches, up to the limits of 4x5% 
inches. This means that it accommodates negatives up 
to 4x5 and post-card size (3'4x5'4). 

With available accessories the B Assembly performs 
the same wide variety of functions as the A (above right). 
Besides enlarging, these include copying, titling, color 
separation, photomicrography, photomacrography, and 
most general work for which a view camera is required. 

Both assemblies come under the same Kodak pro- 
gram of interchangeable high-precision apparatus. In 
purchasing your Kodak Precision Enlarger, you can 
have either A or B Enlarging Head. Or, if you work with 





ASSEMBLY 
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negatives 





both small and large negatives, you can plan to use the 
A and B heads interchangeably on the same stand as- 
sembly. Thus equipped, you have an exceptionally accu- 
rate photographic instrument with negative range all 
the way from 35-mm. and Bantam sizes to 4x5'4. 


Kodak Precision Enlarger A Assembly (for negatives up 
to and including 2'4x3'4 in.), without lens, $72.00 
Kodak Precision Enlarger B Assembly (for negatives up 
to and including 4x5% in.), without lens, $95.45 


Enlarging Head A, without lens, $45.35 

Enlarging Head B, without lens, $68.80 

Lenses for A Assembly or A Head, $8.00 to $37.35 
Lenses for B Assembly or B Head, $26.65 to $39.45 
Kodak Masking Paper Board, $16.00 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS On the above assemblies and lenses, 
and for additional accessories, see free booklet . .. At 
your dealer’s. 











